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EDITORIALS 

By  CHANNING  E.  SWEITZER,  Managing  Director 


Must  We  ISoiv  Pay  the  Fiddler? 

Since  the  latter  part  of  1929,  business  and  the 
American  People  have  realized  that  the  post  war 
period,  with  its  unparalleled  prosperity,  had  come  to 
an  abrupt  close.  Words  need  not  be  wasted  in  relat¬ 
ing  the  economic  adjustments  which  necessarily 
followed. 

Not  until  the  present  session  of  Congress,  however, 
did  our  Federal  Government  attempt  seriously  to  re¬ 
adjust  the  financial  affairs  of  our  Country  to  the  new 
order  of  things.  During  the  decade  following  the 
World  War,  taxes  flowed  generously  into  our  public 
coffers;  expenses  of  government  were  permitted  to 
soar  upwards  and  upwards;  our  Federal  Debt  was 
paid  off  in  excess  of  legal  requirements — and  now 
the  current  government  fiscal  year  sees  us  confronted 
with  the  greatest  deficit  in  the  history  of  our  Nation. 

.Alas!  Has  the  time  come  when  we  must  pay  the 
fiddler? 


.As  in  the  ease  of  most  business  institutions,  our 
Government  is  confronted  with  a  budget  problem. 
.Assertions  have  been  made  to  the  effect  that  if  the 
financial  stability  of  our  Nation  is  to  be  protected 
and  our  credit  preserved  and  safeguarded — this 
budget  must  be  balanced.  Among  those  urging  a 
balancing  of  the  budget,  there  is  a  vigorous  determin¬ 
ation  that  there  must  be  sound,  real  and  effective 
retrenchment.  There  is  another  and  growing  con¬ 
viction  that  some  of  the  unavoidable  deficit  should  be 
funded.  This  conviction  arises  from  a  determination 
not  to  burden  business  further  today  and  not  to  lend 
aid  to  those  who  are  bent  on  piling  up  government 
expense. 

Let  us  first  consider  the  cost  of  our  Federal  Gov¬ 
ernment  for  the  current  fiscal  year — July  1,  1931 — 
June  30,  1932.  In  doing  so,  we  shall  deal  only  in 
approximate  figures. 

Our  total  federal  government  expenditures  will  be 
somewhat  in  excess  of  $4,000,000,000.  Of  this  vast 
sum,  $1,000,000,000  is  for  paying  off  interest  and 


principle  on  our  National  Debt — an  obligation  due 
almost  entirely  to  our  recent  World  War.  Almost 
another  $1,000,000,000  is  required  in  looking  after  the 
welfare  of  veterans  of  former  wars.  Over  $700,000,000 
goes  for  the  maintenance  of  our  Army  and  Navy. 
These  items  account  for  nearly  three-fourths  of  our 
current  federal  expenditures — wars  are  indeed  costly, 
when  the  day  of  reckoning  arrives.  The  remainder  is 
spent  in  the  conduct  of  our  government  departments, 
the  courts,  the  exeeutive  departments,  commissions, 
bureaus,  civil  pensions,  public  works  and  subsidies. 

«  «  *  «  * 

Now,  the  operating  deficit  of  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment  is  staggering.  For  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1931,  the  deficit  was  $903,000,000.  For  the  year 
ending  June  30,  1932,  the  deficit,  according  to  reli¬ 
able  estimates  will  be  $2,123,000,000,  and  for  the  year 
ending  June  30,  1933,  $1,738,000,000.  The  total 
deficit  for  these  three  years  will  be  $4,764,000,000. 
If  there  were  added  to  this  the  provisions  according 
to  law  for  debt  reduction  during  1932  and  1933,  this 
three  year  deficit  would  be  $5,673,000,000 — a  stagger¬ 
ing  amount. 

«  *  «  «  * 

Government  is  a  public  business;  it  is  conducted 
to  maintain  and  preserve  the  welfare  of  the  people, 
and  it  must  be  paid  for  by  the  people. 

This  is  the  task  which  has  confronted  Congress 
for  weeks: — How  shall  the  people  be  asked  to  meet 
our  present  deficit  and  meet  the  cost  of  administer¬ 
ing  Government? 

We  still  believe  that  the  program  of  the  Federal 
Taxation  Committee  of  your  Association,  presented 
by  its  Chairman,  Carlos  B.  Clark,  to  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committe  in  Washington  several  weeks  ago, 
would  have  soundly  solved  this  problem  with  a  mini¬ 
mum  of  expense  to  business  and  American  taxpayers. 
You  are  familiar  with  its  provisions — space  does  not 
permit  reviewing  them  here  again. 

You  are  also  familiar  with  the  happenings  in  Wash¬ 
ington  during  the  past  few  weeks.  The  Press  has 
recorded  the  numerous  proposals  considered 
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adopted,  or  rejected  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
in  attempting  to  write  a  public  revenue  act.  Those 
approved  to  date  include  greatly  increased  income 
taxes;  increased  estate  taxes;  restoration  of  Gift 
Taxes;  new  and  changed  administrative  provisions 
which  will  yield  greater  revenue;  the  imposition  of 
excise  taxes  on  certain  commodities;  increased  First- 
Class  Postal  Rates;  and  a  number  of  miscellaneous 
taxes  on  imports,  amusements,  stock  and  bond  trans¬ 
actions,  real  estate,  conveyances,  etc. 

Just  a  word  about  some  of  these  proposals. 

The  Manufacturers’  General  Excise  Tax,  after 
almost  universal  protest  of  the  country,  has  been 
stricken  from  the  Bill.  In  line  with  the  policy  of 
your  Association  in  opposition  to  all  forms  of  sales 
taxes,  this  proposal  received  the  decisive  condemna¬ 
tion  of  your  Board  of  Directors.  It  represented  a  tax 
of  2*^  per  cent,  which  could  neither  be  absorbed 
by  the  manufacturer  nor  retailer,  and  hence  would 
have  to  have  been  passed  on  to  the  consumers  of 
the  Nation.  It  was  a  sales  tax  in  disguise. 

The  Bill  at  present  provides  for  heavy  excise  taxes 
on  such  goods  as  cosmetics,  furs,  jewelry,  sporting 
goods,  cameras,  radios,  phonographs,  automobiles, 
etc.  Your  Association  has  always  opposed  these  so- 
called  luxury  taxes  on  selecte*!  commodities,  because 
they  retanl  the  sale  and  consumption  of  such  goods, 
and  discriminate  against  some  of  our  leading  indus¬ 
tries.  This  condition  should  be  avoided,  in  view  of 
the  present  economic  situation  of  our  country.  If 
Congress  should  fail  to  adopt  some  such  program  as 
that  suggested  by  your  Association,  and  no  other 
means  are  found  to  raise  sufficient  revenue  to  balance 
the  budget,  then  we  may  have  to  accept  these  taxes. 
They  will  only  be  accepted,  however,  by  the  Ameri¬ 
can  People  and  by  business  generally,  because  they 
are  inevitable. 

You  are  familiar,  no  doubt,  with  the  provision  in 
the  Bill  at  present  imposing  a  rate  of  15  per  cent  for 
the  privilege  of  making  a  consolidated  corporation 
return.  This  is  an  increase  of  1]/^  per  cent  over  that 
required  in  the  case  of  individual  corporation  re¬ 
turns.  To  us  this  seems  like  an  unreasonable  penalty 
to  be  imposed  upon  a  business,  whose  type  of  or¬ 
ganization  may  make  not  only  desirable  but  neces¬ 
sary,  the  filing  of  such  a  consolidated  return. 

We  question  the  fairness  of  the  proposed  increase 
in  First-Class  Postal  Rates.  As  we  have  said  many 
times  in  the  past,  this  class  of  mail  returns  a  hand¬ 
some  profit  to  our  Government.  It  seems  contrary 
to  good  business  principles  to  increase  further  these 
rates,  while  the  rates  of  Second-Class  Mail,  used 
largely  by  the  newspapers  and  magazines  of  our 
Country,  are  permitted  to  go  unadjusted,  although 
this  class  of  mail  has  year  after  year  sustained  a  sub- 
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stantial  loss  to  the  Post-Office  Department.  Why  in¬ 
crease  the  rates  on  the  class  of  mail  generally  used  by 
the  American  Public,  and  permit  a  deficit,  running 
into  millions  of  dollars  annually,  to  continue  in  order 
that  privileged  rates  may  be  enjoyed  by  a  few? 

At  the  time  of  preparing  these  editorials,  word  has 
just  come  from  Washington  that  a  tax  bill,  intended 
to  yield  a  revenue  of  approximately  one  billion 
dollars,  has  passed  the  House.  This  Bill  has  been 
written  during  the  past  few  days,  after  a  most 
dramatic  plea  to  the  patriotism  of  the  members  of 
Congress  by  Speaker  Garner.  In  all  fairness,  it  must 
he  pointed  out  that  the  enactment  of  a  tax  hill  this 
year  involves  tremendous  social  and  economic  signifi¬ 
cance  and  must  not  he  determined  by  an  appeal  to 
the  emotions. 

In  some  of  its  aspeets,  it  is  sound;  the  wisdom  of 
some  of  its  provisions  may  he  open  to  question. 

The  American  People  must  now  turn  to  the  Senate 
to  approve  or  revise  this  Bill,  prior  to  its  enact¬ 
ment.  When  this  measure  is  before  the  Finance  Com¬ 
mittee  of  that  body,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  weak¬ 
nesses  of  the  present  Bill  will  be  corrected. 

At  that  time,  you  may  he  sure  that  the  views  of 
your  Association  will  he  presented.  Our  views,  like 
those  of  the  past  on  fiscal  matters,  will  not  he  selfish 
ones.  They  will  be  based  upon  the  needs  of  the 
American  People,  American  business  generally,  and 
the  present  and  future  economic  welfare  of  oiu 
Nation. 

A  Word  of  Caution 

Members  should  note  that  in  the  Bill  as  it  passed 
the  House,  it  is  provided  that  contracts  entered  into 
prior  to  March  1st  for  the  delivery  or  sale  of  taxable 
articles  on  or  after  the  effective  date  of  the  Law,  and 
where  such  contracts  make  no  provision  for  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  the  tax,  then  the  store  would  be  liable  for 
the  tax.  The  manufacturer,  under  this  provision, 
would  he  required  to  collect  this  tax  from  the  retail¬ 
er  and  render  an  accounting  of  it  to  the  Government. 

In  the  case  of  merchandise  ordered  since  March 
Ist,  it  is  presumed  that  everyone  has  heen  given 
notice  as  to  the  probability  of  an  excise  tax,  and  that 
this  matter  was  provided  for  at  the  time  of  contract¬ 
ing  for  the  merchandise. 

In  placing  orders  for  merchandise  now,  careful 
consideration  should  be  given  to  the  subject  of  taxes 
on  goods  for  future  delivery.  It  might  also  be  well  to 
scrutinize  sales  promotion  programs  with  the  view 
of  determining  whether  it  would  be  desirable  to 
change  prices  or  price  lines  in  promotional  plans 
of  merchandise  that  may  already  have  been  ordered, 
but  which  will  be  subject  to  a  tax  after  the  enact¬ 
ment  of  the  Bill. 
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^Tromote  Quality  Merchandise’* 

— President  O’Connell 

One  of  the  prime  objectives  of  retailers  in  1932, 
should  be  the  promotion  of  quality  merchandise. 
This  thesis  has  been  set  forth  by  President  O’Connell, 
himself  a  merchandiser  of  keen  ability  and  sound 
judgment. 

On  Friday,  April  Ist,  President  O’Connell  ad- 
j  dressed  a  nation-wide  radio  audience  through  the 
r  stations  of  the  Blue  Network  of  the  National  Broad¬ 
casting  Company.  The  occasion  marked  the  Twenty- 
j"  First  Annual  Convention  of  the  Massachusetts 
_  Laundryowners’  Association,  and  your  President  very 
I  fittingly  used  this  excellent  opportunity  to  address 
f  his  visible  audience  and  his  great  radio  audience 
I  upon  this  important  theme.  His  speech  appears  else¬ 
where  in  this  issue  of  The  Bulletin  and  should  be 
■  read  by  every  member  of  the  Association. 

•  *  *  •  • 
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During  recent  weeks,  in  the  public  press  of  the 
country.  President  O’Connell  has  deplored  the  ad¬ 
verse  effect  upon  consumer  psychology,  upon  the 
wholesale  market,  and  upon  retail  distribution  itself, 
of  tbe  sales  “tactics”  now  being  employed  by  retail¬ 
ers,  the  promotion  of  lower-priced  goods,  and  the 
absolute  disregard  for  the  possibilities  for  selling 
better  merchandise  during  this  period. 

!ln  our  President’s  good  judgment,  the  time  is  now 
opportune  for  a  national  movement  fostering  the  sale 
i_  of  quality  merchandise.  It  will  be  welcomed  by  the 
I  consuming  public,  with  whom  cheap  goods  are  losing 
p  favor.  There  is  a  real  need  today  on  the  part  of  con- 

I  Burners  of  limited  income  for  quality  merchandise, 
because  low  quality  goods  are  most  expensive  in  the 
long  run,  and  the  average  consumer  can  ill  afford  to 
dissipate  his  purchasing  power  upon  them. 

Not  only  will  quality  merchandise  redound  to  the 
favor  of  the  customer,  but  it  is  obvious  that  its  pro- 
I  motion  will  increase  dollar  volume  in  our  retail 
stores,  as  well  as  the  amount  of  our  average  sales 
transaction. 

I  In  many  instances,  the  percentage  of  price  reduc¬ 
tion,  which  has  taken  place  on  better  grade  mer¬ 
chandise,  is  larger  than  on  lower-priced  lines.  There 
is  no  doubt  about  it,  the  promotion  of  quality  goods 
insures  the  customer  of  better  quality  for  her  money. 

It  is  up  to  us  as  retailers  to  espouse  this  cause. 
If  the  movement  is  properly  launched  and  intelli¬ 
gently  directed,  it  will  do  much  towards  restoring 
consumer  confidence  in  our  merchandise,  our  stores, 
and  our  advertising. 

Do  not  misunderstand  us.  Quality  merchandise 
I  does  not  necessarily  mean  highest  priced  goods.  To 


our  mind,  quality  merchandise  constitutes  merchan¬ 
dise  of  good  quality  and  workmanship,  which  will 
render  service  to  the  customer,  and  which  can  be  sold 
at  a  fair  price. 

We  agree  with  President  O’Connell  that  the  time 
seems  opportune  to  launch  this  movement.  We  have 
a  buying  public,  which,  because  of  the  low  ebb  of  the 
supply  of  quality  goods  during  the  past  year  or  two, 
will  be  responsive  to  our  efforts. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  within  the  course  of  the  next 
few  weeks  definite  plans  will  be  formulated  for 
carrying  on  this  project.  These  will  be  made  avail¬ 
able  to  members  through  the  pages  of  The  Bulletin. 

Watch  for  them. 

An  Institute  of  Merchandising  Research — 
May  It  Soon  Be  a  Reality 

Walter  Hoving,  Chairman  of  the  Merchandise 
Managers’  Division  of  your  Association,  and  an  Exec¬ 
utive  Vice  President  of  R.  H.  Macy  &  Co.,  Inc.,  re¬ 
cently  pointed  out  the  need  for  an  Institute  of  Mer¬ 
chandising  Research.  Mr.  Hoving  went  further  and 
stated  that  the  founding  of  such  an  Institute  would 
be  one  of  the  objectives  of  the  Merchandise  Man¬ 
agers’  Division  during  the  current  year.  In  support 
of  his  plan,  Mr.  Hoving  said: 

^‘Merchandising  is  one  of  the  major  ele¬ 
ments  of  the  entire  business  picture,  and  yet 
comparatively  little  has  been  done  of  a  sci¬ 
entific  nature,  in  the  study  of  its  own  prob¬ 
lems,  and  in  arriving  at  definite  standards  of 
practice  based  on  adequate  and  tested  ex¬ 
perimental  data. 

“Merchandising  today  continues  to  be 
conducted  largely  on  ‘hunches.’  *  *  * 

“In  order  to  meet  this  situation,  I  am 
going  to  agitate  for  the  founding  of  an  In¬ 
stitute  of  Merchandising  Research,  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Merchandise  Managers’ 
Group  of  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods 
Association.  *  *  * 

“The  proposed  Institute  will  deal,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  with  such  fundamental  subjects  as 
the  prices  at  which  merchandise  sells  best  to 
consumers,  what  constitutes  a  proper  assort¬ 
ment  for  any  given  community,  and  a  subject 
of  particular  importance — how  can  the  size 
of  the  average  sales  check  be  increased. 

“It  is  planned  to  have  the  Institute  make 
experiments  in  various  departments  of  stores 
ranging  from  small  to  large  size  and  to  com¬ 
pile  data  on  these  and  hundreds  of  other 
subjects.  *  *  * 
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“The  chief  difference  in  the  data  to  be 
issued  by  the  Institute  will  he  that  the  Insti¬ 
tute  data  will  be  empirical  and  based  on 
actual  experiments,  properly  and  scientific¬ 
ally  made,  whereas  the  information  now 
available  on  merchandising  subjects  repre¬ 
sents  little  more  than  opinions  by  prominent 
retail  executives. 

“Opinions  are  valuable,  but  opinions  never 
built  the  automobile  industry,  as  we  now 
know  it,  nor  put  the  electrical  industry  on 
its  present  footing.  Likewise,  the  science  of 
merchandising  can  never  make  progress  on 
opinions  alone.  After  this  Institute  has  been 
functioning  for  a  number  of  years,  a  large 
accumulation  of  data  and  experimental  pro¬ 
ceedings  will  have  developed,  which  will  be 
a  practical  reservoir  of  information  which 
the  merchant  can  turn  to  for  answers  to  per¬ 
plexing  problems.” 

«  »  ^  « 

Walter  Hoving’s  idea  is  not  an  idle  dream.  There 
is  a  real  need  for  the  establishment  of  an  organiza¬ 
tion,  set  up  and  equipped  to  conduct  unbiased  and 
accurate  research  on  the  many  and  intricate  prob¬ 
lems  of  merchandising.  Because  of  the  importance 
of  merchandising  today  in  the  business  structure  of 
our  country,  this  need  can  not  much  longer  Be  per¬ 
mitted  to  go  unheeded. 

Since  the  need  is  there,  farsighted,  progressive 
merchants  will  need  little  urging  to  rally  to  the  sup 
port  of  such  a  worthy  enterprise, — an  enterprise, 
which  we  are  certain,  if  administered  in  accordance 
with  the  high  standards  proposed,  wiU  be  a  construc¬ 
tive  influencing  factor  in  the  industrial  and  mer¬ 
cantile  life  of  our  country. 

It  may  not  be  unreasonable  to  assume  that  mer¬ 
chants,  who  have  reaped  the  rewards  of  a  life  devoted 
to  distribution,  may  welcome  the  opportunity  to  aid 
in  the  endowment  of  such  a  project,  thereby  helping 
to  promote  the  progress  of  their  Craft  and  perpetu¬ 
ate  their  names  to  posterity  in  a  worthy  cause. 

We  are  for  the  proposal,  and  we  feel  certain  that 
our  enthusiasm  is  shared  by  our  members.  To  our 
mind,  it  will  be  the  final  step  in  converting  distribu¬ 
tion  from  a  “hit  or  miss”  craft,  to  the  dignity  of  an 
exacting  scientific  profession. 

We  commend  Walter  Hoving  for  advancing  the 
cause  at  this  time,  when  the  influence  of  such  an  In¬ 
stitute  of  Merchandising  Research  is  sadly  lacking 
in  retailing. 


Capper-Kelly  Price  Fixing  Bill  Reported  to  j 
Senate  Without  Recommendation  ■ 

After  hearing  the  arguments  of  both  proponents  I 
and  opponents  of  the  proposed  Capper-Kelly  Price  j 
Fixing  Bill,  the  Senate  Committee  on  Interstate  Com¬ 
merce  reported  this  measure  to  the  Senate  without 
recommendation. 

In  doing  this,  the  Committee  evidently  recognized 
the  bill  to  be  a  most  controversial  measure,  and 
hence,  one  which  should  be  submitted  for  the  con¬ 
sideration  and  action  of  all  their  colleagues. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  this  measure  has  been 
vigorously  opposed  by  consumer  organizations,  as 
well  as  farm,  labor,  dairy,  and  retail  groups,  we  pre¬ 
dict  that  it  is  doomed  to  defeat,  if  and  when,  it 

'•  I 

comes  for  a  vote  before  the  Upper  House  of  Congress. 

We  do  not  hestitate  to  say  that  Congress  will  not  * 
act  favorably  upon  a  measure  which  is  economically 
unsound,  and  obviously  contrary  to  public  policy. 

In  view  of  the  abnormal  economic  conditions  con¬ 
fronting  our  country,  the  enactment  of  such  a  meas¬ 
ure,  which  is  solely  in  the  interest  of  a  minority  of 
manufacturers,  is  unwarranted,  because  of  the  ill 
effects  which  it  would  have  upon  the  distributive  P 
crafts  of  the  Nation,  as  well  as  on  the  great  mass  of 
.\merican  consumers.  j 

«  «  «  «  « 

At  this  time  may  we  urge  you  to  communicate 
with  your  senators,  expressing  your  opposition  to 
the  enactment  of  this  Bill  for  the  following  reasons; 

It  is  against  the  interests  of  the  general 
public  and  will  raise  the  cost  of  living. 

It  will  foster  monopolies  among  manufac¬ 
turers. 

It  will  change  the  retailer  from  a  buyer  I 

for  the  public  into  a  mere  selling  agent  for  i 
the  manufacturer. 

It  will  prevent  the  proper  reduction  of 
retail  prices  to  keep  pace  with  the  corre¬ 
sponding  declines  in  manufacturing  and  raw  I 
material  costs. 

It  will  abolish  free  and  open  competition 
among  retailers. 

It  will  tend  to  put  the  efficient  store  or¬ 
ganization  on  the  same  basis  as  the  in¬ 
efficient.  P 

It  will  tend  to  break  down  and  destrov 
the  initiative  of  American  business. 

It  is  a  step  in  the  direction  of  government¬ 
al  control  of  business. 

It  was  condemned  by  83  per  cent  of  the 
leading  economists  of  the  country,  in  a  sur¬ 
vey  conducted  in  1931. 
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it  will  not  accomplish  its  alleged  object¬ 
ive,  namely,  it  will  not  stop  predatory  price 
cutting — a  practice  which  we  all  condemn. 

Renieinber!  The  Capper-Kelly  Bill  is  a  most  con¬ 
troversial  measure.  Your  Senators  will  appreciate 
vour  views  and  opinions  as  a  merchant.  Now  is  the 
time  to  act.  By  doing  so,  you  will  be  cooperating  with 
representatives  of  consumer  organizations,  farm, 
labor,  dairy,  and  other  retail  interests,  in  insuring 
the  defeat  of  this  measure. 

An  interesting  sidelight  of  the  Capper-Kelly  Bill  is 
the  reeent  publication  of  a  book  entitled  “Price 
Cutting  and  Price  Maintenance”  by  Professor  Edwin 
R.  A.  Seligman  of  Columbia  University,  and  Pro¬ 
fessor  Robert  A.  Love,  of  the  College  of  the  City  of 
New  York.  This  volume  is  the  result  of  a  study  con¬ 
ducted  by  these  educators,  under  the  auspiees  of  a 
Committee  of  the  New  York  Board  of  Trade  and 
Transportation.  We  quote  from  the  cover  jacket  of 
the  hook  as  follows: 

“An  unbiased  thoroughgoing  economic 
analysis  of  the  whole  problem  of  price  main¬ 
tenance  as  a  business  and  legal  problem — 
with  definite  proposals.” 

We  quote  from  the  preface  of  this  book  as  follows; 
“Mr.  Edward  Plaut,  of  Lehn  &  Fink,  New 
York,  arranged  to  finance  this  more  am¬ 
bitious  program.” 

It  may  not  be  amiss  to  point  out  that  Mr.  Plaut 
was  Chairman  of  the  Committee  of  the  New  York 
Board  of  Trade  and  Transportation,  which  super¬ 
vised  the  conduct  of  this  study,  and  his  colleagues 
on  this  Committee,  almost  without  exception,  are 
known  to  be  ardent  proponents  of  price  fixing  legis¬ 
lation. 

Apropos  of  this,  the  statement  made  by  Senator 
Couzens  of  Michigan,  Chairman  of  the  Senate  Com¬ 
mittee,  when  interrogating  Professor  Love  concerning 
the  retainer  paid  Professor  Seligman  for  carrying  on 
the  survey,  is  of  equal  interest.  We  quote  Senator 
Couzens  as  follows: 

“I  just  want  the  record  to  show  that  Pro¬ 
fessor  Seligman  is  retained  for  these  pur¬ 
poses  to  reach  a  certain  conclusion,  other¬ 
wise  he  would  not  be  employed.  In  other 
words,  when  the  practicability  or  desira¬ 
bility  of  installment  sales  was  to  be  de¬ 
termined,  those  who  retained  Professor 
Seligman  wanted  a  certain  conclusion,  and 
that  conclusion  was  reached.  I  mean,  it  is  no 
different  than  a  lawyer  trying  a  lawsuit;  he 
has  got  to  take  the  side  of  his  client.” 

Members,  who  perchance  may  read  this  volume, 
may  want  to  have  this  in  mind. 


Will  This  Bill  Affect  You? 

There  is  pending,  before  the  House  of  Representa¬ 
tives  in  W  ashington,  a  Bill  (H.  R.  9262)  "to  curb  the 
practice  of  depositing  matter  in  letter  boxes  without 
the  payment  of  postage.” 

This  Bill,  if  enacted,  would  forbid  the  placing  of 
such  mailable  matter  as  statements  of  accounts,  cir¬ 
culars,  sale  bills,  or  other  like  material  on  which  no 
postage  has  been  paid,  in  any  letter  box,  established, 
approved,  or  accepted  by  the  Postmaster  General  for 
the  receipt  or  delivery  of  mail  matter  on  any  mail 
route.  Every  such  offense  under  this  proposed  bill 
will  he  punishable  by  a  fine  of  not  more  than  $300. 

This  BiU,  if  enacted,  would  prevent  retail  mer¬ 
chants  from  placing  any  advertising  material,  in¬ 
cluding  issues  of  a  shopping  news,  in  the  private  mail 
boxes  of  homes  and  apartment  houses  throughout 
the  country. 

We  know  of  at  least  one  large  department 
store  which  has  adopted  the  policy  of  having  its 
monthly  statements  to  customers  delivered  in  this 
manner  through  its  delivery  department  employees. 
This  practice  also  would  not  he  permissible  under 
this  Bill. 

Since  mail  boxes,  used  as  the  receptacles  for  mail 
in  places  of  residence  throughout  the  country,  are 
private  property — purchased  and  installed  at  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  home  owners  and  landlords,  this  Bill  seems 
to  us  to  constitute  unwarranted  interference  with  the 
use  of  such  private  property.  There  may  be  in¬ 
stances  where  private  mail  boxes  are  from  tune  to 
time  cluttered  with  miscellaneous  material,  to  such 
an  extent  that  it  constitutes  a  nuisance  to  letter  car¬ 
riers  charged  with  the  delivery  of  mail  matter.  But 
we  do  not  believe  that  this  condition  is  so  wide¬ 
spread  or  acute  as  to  demand  the  passage  of  a  bill 
of  this  kind. 

If  the  enactment  of  this  Bill  would  seriously  inter¬ 
fere,  or  prevent  legitimate  practices  employed  by 
you  in  the  distribution  of  bills,  advertising  literature, 
or  other  printed  notices  to  your  customers — then  we 
suggest  that  you  communicate  with  your  Congress¬ 
man,  voicing  your  opposition  to  its  enactment. 

The  Wholesale-Retail  Catalog  Menace 

In  these  editorial  columns,  we,  often  in  the  past, 
have  condemned  the  practices  of  manufacturers  and 
wholesalers  selling  directly  to  the  ultimate  consumer. 

While  not  a  new  development,  the  use  of  so-caUed 
wholesale-retail  catalog  methods  of  distribution  seems 
to  be  growing  more  and  more  popular,  especiaUy  in 
the  jewelry  field. 

For  those  who  are  not  familiar  with  the  term, 
may  we  say,  that  we  have  in  mind  firms  which,  under 
the  guise  of  wholesalers,  distribute  catalogs  to  the 
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ultimate  eoiit<umer,  ulle^iii^'  that  the  goods  adver¬ 
tised  therein  may  he  purchased  either  at  wholesale 
prices  or  at  substantial  discounts  from  the  regular 
retail  prices.  An  investigation  will  show  thjit  very 
few,  if  any,  of  these  houses  are  legitimate  whole¬ 
salers  or  jobbers  selling  to  the  retail  trade. 

The  problem  becomes  all  the  more  serious,  because 
these  so-called  wholesale-retailers  are  able  to  pro¬ 
mote  the  sale  of  their  wares  through  employees  of 
some  of  the  largest  and  most  important  business  or¬ 
ganizations  of  the  countij.  This  is  possible,  through 
their  ability  to  work  in  cooperation  with  the  pur¬ 
chasing  agents  of  these  businesses  and,  unfortunate¬ 
ly,  it  is  alleged  that  the  purchasing  agent  in  many 
instances  receives  a  personal  commission  or  gratuity 
for  promoting  the  sale  of  such  catalog  goods  to  the 
employees  of  his  company. 

In  many  instances,  the  management  of  such  busi¬ 
nesses  does  not  know  of  this  activity;  in  other  cases, 
it  is  done  with  the  permission  and  knowledge  of  the 
companies’  executives;  in  practically  all  cases,  how¬ 
ever,  we  believe  that  responsible  executives  of  such 
companies  are  not  conscious  of  the  fact  that  their 
purchasing  agents  are  reaping  personal  financial  re¬ 
wards  from  this  practice,  while  their  employers  are 
being  deprived  of  their  time  and  energy  from  regu¬ 
lar  duties. 

#  «  »  *  * 

The  activities  of  so-called  wholesale-retailers 
should  meet  with  severe  and  decisive  condemnation, 
not  only  from  retailers,  but  from  every  legitimate 
type  of  organization. 

Vie  have  no  quarrel  with  the  business  which 
chooses  to  distribute  its  wares  through  the  medium  of 
a  catalog,  but  we  are  frank  in  our  censure  of  the  firm 
which,  while  masquerading  as  a  wholesaler  or 
jobber,  makes  misleading  pretensions  to  retail  cus¬ 
tomers  coneerning  prices  for  the  goods  which  thev 
sell. 

First  of  all,  since  practically  all  of  their  business 
is  done  with  retail  customers,  they  have  absolutely 
no  right  to  employ  the  term  “wholesale”  in  describ¬ 
ing  their  method  of  distribution.  According  to  a 
decision  rendered  by  the  United  States  Court  of 
Appeals,  Second  Circuit,  in  the  proceedings  brought 
by  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  against  The  Men- 
nen  Company  in  1922,  we  cite  the  following  opinion, 
which  defines  the  true  position  of  a  wholesaler: 

“Whether  a  buyer  is  a  wholesaler  or  not, 
does  not  depend  upon  the  quantity  he  buys. 

It  is  not  the  character  of  his  buying,  but  the 
character  of  his  selling,  which  marks  him  as 
a  wholesaler.  *  *  *  A  wholesaler  does  not 
sell  to  the  ultimate  consumer.” 


This  practice  reflects  adversely  upon  the  legitimate 
retail  business  of  the  country,  and  the  prices  which 
such  merchants  must  ask  for  their  goods.  Their  mis¬ 
leading  statements  regarding  prices  and  discounts 
tend  to  destroy  the  confidence  of  the  consumer  in 
our  retail  institutions. 

*  «  «  *  « 

Very  frequently  the  trade-marked  product  of  some 
nationally-known  advertiser  is  offered  for  sale 
through  these  catalogs.  We  cannot  believe  that  these 
goods  are  peddled  in  this  manner  with  the  full 
knowledge  and  approval  of  these  well-known  manu¬ 
facturers,  who  are  striving  to  maintain  and  increase 
legitimate  outlets  for  their  products  through  estab¬ 
lished  retail  stores.  The  manufacturer  who  condones 
this  method  of  distribution  for  his  product,  does 
not  deserve  the  patronage  of  retail  merchants.  It 
should  be  remembered  that  while  merchants  cannot 
collectively  withdraw  their  trade  from  such  a  manu¬ 
facturer,  nevertheless,  in  the  language  of  the  Su¬ 
preme  Court — 

“A  retailer  has  the  unquestioned  right  to 
stop  dealing  with  a  wholesaler  for  reasons 
sufficient  to  himself,  and  he  may  do  so  be¬ 
cause  he  thinks  such  dealer  is  acting  un¬ 
fairly  in  trying  to  undermine  his  trade.” 

Upon  the  same  legal  principle,  a  retailer,  acting 
individually,  has  the  right  to  stop  dealing  with  a 
manufacturer,  under  the  circumstances  stated  above. 

«  »  »  *  « 

This  vicious  practice  affects  legitimate  retailers 
by  depriving  them  of  business  to  which  they  are 
rightfully  entitled;  it  is  unfair  to  legitimate  whole¬ 
salers  and  jobbers,  not  only  because  it  also  deprives 
these  dealers  of  legitimate  business,  hut  it  constitutes 
a  serious  reflection  upon  their  craft;  it  is  likewise 
unfair  to  legitimate  manufacturers,  who  in  turn  suffer 
a  loss  of  business  and  who  very  frequently  have  their 
name  and  the  name  of  their  product  linked  with  the 
w'holesale-retailer’s  activity  without  their  knowledge 
or  approbation. 

•  *  «  •  * 

Your  Association  will  act  to  curb  this  evil  in  every 
way  possible.  We  shall  join  with  other  national  retail 
associations  in  bringing  this  matter  to  the  attention  of 
the  manufacturers  whose  names  are  involved,  and 
even  to  the  Federal  Trade  Commission,  if  necessary, 
in  order  to  prevent  the  use  of  the  term  “wholesale” 
or  “wholesaler”  as  descriptive  of  such  methods  of 
distribution. 

You  can  help  bj'  ascertaining  how  serious  this 
problem  is  in  your  community;  by  bringing  it  to  the 
attention  of  the  responsible  officers  and  executives  of 
the  industrial  and  financial  institutions  which  are 
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periiiitting  this  practice  to  go  unchecked  among  their 
employees,  and  hy  forwarding  to  us,  for  our  attention, 
any  important  facts  or  information  which  you  un¬ 
earth. 

National  retail  associations,  hy  acting  in  coopera¬ 
tion  on  this  common  problem,  should  he  ahle  to  stop 
a  drain  of  several  millions  of  dollars  annually,  on 
legitimate  retail  volume,  and  compel  such  operators 
to  carry  on  their  businesses  with  fairness  to  all  espec¬ 
ially  to  the  consumer,  who  is  an  easy  prey  for  their 
misrepresentations. 

Boston  Leads  the  W ay  Again 

Whenever  a  common  problem  can  best  be  solved 
through  constructive  cooperative  action,  Boston  mer¬ 
chants  can  always  be  depended  upon  to  lead  the  way. 

They  are  to  be  commended  on  the  cooperative 
efforts  which  have  been  made  in  that  City,  intended 
to  promote  better  relations  and  understanding  be¬ 
tween  the  public  utilities  and  local  dealers. 

A.  Lincoln  Filene,  Daniel  Bloomfield,  Charles  L. 
Edgar,  and  others  have  played  an  important  part  in 
this  movement.  These  gentlemen  rightfully  contend 
that  confidence  must  be  established  between  the  two 
groups;  that  differences  of  opinion  must  be  harmon¬ 
ized,  and  that  the  retailers  must  effectively  merchan¬ 
dise  and  promote  the  sale  of  electrical  appliances,  so 
that  both  utilities  and  retailers  will  benefit — the 
former  through  increased  consumption  of  electric 
current,  the  latter  through  a  fair  share  of  the  elec¬ 
trical  appliance  business. 

At  the  conferences  which  have  been  held  thus  far, 
some  of  the  major  problems  discussed  have  been: 
Policies  of  trade-ins;  terms  to  customers  on  sale  of 
appliances;  promotional  plans  of  utility  companies; 
elimination  of  premiums  to  customers,  and  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  laboratory  tests  and  certification  of  appli¬ 
ances  sold  by  stores. 

The  Edison  Electric  Illuminating  Company  has 
abolished  trade-ins  on  washing  machines,  and  trade- 
ins  are  no  longer  accepted  by  the  Associated  Gas  and 
Electric  Company,  nor  by  the  New  England  Power 
Company,  in  the  Boston  District. 

We  are  told  that  the  retail  stores  are  seriously  con¬ 
sidering  adopting  a  policy  which  would  also  elimi¬ 
nate  trade-ins  on  certain  appliances. 

The  utility  companies  and  merchants  of  New  York 
City  are  now  in  process  of  developing  cooperative  re¬ 
lationships  very  similar  to  those  which  are  being 
effected  in  Boston. 

What  the  merchants  of  Boston  and  New  York  are 
doing  in  this  field,  should  he  carried  out  by  mer¬ 
chants  in  other  communities.  Such  cooperative  efforts 
between  utility  companies  and  local  dealers,  having 
for  their  purpose  the  promotion  of  better  trade  re¬ 


lations  and  improved  methods  of  merchandising  and 
distribution  of  electrical  appliances,  conforms  with 
the  program  of  the  Electrical  Merchandising  Joint 
Committee.  These  local  conferences  are  perhaps  the 
most  effective  method  at  our  disposal,  which  will 
hasten  the  time  when  existing  problems  in  the  mer¬ 
chandising  and  sale  of  appliances  will  be  solved  to 
the  mutual  satisfaction  of  the  utility  companies  and 
retail  stores. 

We  must  remember  that  the  merchandising  and 
sale  of  these  goods  is  a  cooperative  venture,  and  only 
through  cooperative  action  will  common  problems 
be  solved. 

Ex-President  Kelly  Honored 

The  Gold  Medal  of  the  Benjamin  H.  Rosenthal 
Foundation  has  been  awarded  to  D.  F.  Kelly  of 
Chicago. 

This  Medal  is  awarded  annually  to  one  who  has 
achieved  success  in  outstanding  public  service.  In' 
conferring  the  Medal,  Mr.  Kelly  was  cited  for  his 
Aork  during  1931  in  the  interests  of  unemplovment 
relief;  for  his  past  and  present  efforts  as  Chairman 
of  the  Committee  Selling  Tax  Warrants  to  relieve  the 
local  government’s  financial  distress,  and  for  his 
efforts  in  behalf  of  the  Bill,  hearing  his  name,  which 
reorganized  the  assessment  system  of  Cook  (bounty, 
Illinois. 

Surely,  these  efforts  and  achievements  merit  this 
award. 

We  convey  to  Ex-President  Kelly  the  congratula¬ 
tions  of  his  Craft. 

The  Ernest  Katz  Award 

Through  the  continuation  of  the  generosity  of 
Ernest  Katz,  Executive  Vice-President  of  R.  H.  Macy 
&  Co.,  Inc.,  past  (Chairman,  and  prestuit  Vice-Chair¬ 
man  of  the  Controllers’  Congress,  an  award  of  $100 
will  be  presented  again  this  year  to  the  writer  of  the 
best  treatise  on  some  important  subject  in  the  field 
of  accounting  and  control. 

Manuscripts  must  reach  the  office  of  the  Con¬ 
trollers’  Congress  on  or  before  May  16th  and  the 
Award  will  be  conferred  at  the  time  of  the  Conven¬ 
tion  of  the  Congress. 

This  Contest  is  intended  to  bring  to  the  fore  new 
ideas,  new  methods,  and  the  solution  to  problems 
that  have  confronted  us  during  this  difficult  period. 
This  is  indeed  a  laudable  objective,  because  it  stimu¬ 
lates  soimd  thinking  on  the  part  of  contestants,  and 
should  result  in  worthwhile  contributions  to  the  ever¬ 
growing  fund  of  retail  data. 

Here  is  an  opportunity  for  controllers  and  their 
assistants  to  contribute  something  of  definite  value  to 
the  Craft. 
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While  the  Contest  is  open — let’s  get  busy. 

May  the  best  man  win! 

^11  Opportunity  to  Effect 
Substantial  Savings 

We  wonder  from  time  to  time  if  members  fully 
realize  that  their  Association  is  equipped  to  conduct 
practical,  constructive  surveys  of  their  insurance 
problems;  their  traffic,  receiving  and  marking  meth¬ 
ods,  and  their  delivery  department  activities.  Many 
members  have  taken  advantage  ot  these  services  to 
our  members,  with  the  result  that  very  substantial 
savings  have  been  made  by  the  participating  stores. 

Surely,  in  these  days  when  reduction  of  expense 
is  imperative,  merchants  should  be  interested  in 
seizing  every  opportunity  for  minimizing  operating 
costs.  While  we  have  no  special  field  staff  for  con¬ 
ducting  these  individual  surveys,  yet  the  Directors  of 
our  Bureaus  of  Insurance,  Traffic,  Receiving  and 
Marking,  and  Delivery,  have  so  planned  their  pro¬ 
grams  that  a  limited  amount  of  their  time  is  available 
to  members  for  such  special  investigations.  It  would 
be  out  of  place  to  mention  specifically  the  names  of 
members  who  have  effected  savings  through  these 
services  in  this  editorial,  but  we  can  say  that  mem¬ 
ber  stores,  both  large  and  small,  have  made  use  of 
them,  and  have  reduced  the  costs  of  these  activities 
in  some  instances  to  the  extent  of  several  thousand 
dollars  per  year. 

Under  our  present  budget,  there  must  be  a  reason¬ 
able  charge  for  such  specialized  service,  to  cover  the 
time  and  necessary  expenses  of  the  Bureau  Director. 
We  can  assure  you,  however,  that  this  charge  will  be 
more  than  justified  in  the  light  of  the  savings  which 
should  result. 

Members  who  are  interested,  may  obtain  complete 
information  regarding  available  time,  scope  of  sur¬ 
vey,  cost,  and  potential  benefits  upon  request  from 
the  headquarters’  offices. 

It  Is  Your  Program 

In  the  issue  of  The  Bulletin,  for  May,  you 
will  find  a  synopsis  of  the  Work  Program  of  your 
Association  for  the  current  fiscal  year  1932-1933,  ap¬ 
proved  and  adopted  at  the  meeting  of  your  Board  of 
Directors  held  on  March  23rd  last. 

This  Work  Program  is  the  result  of  careful  plan¬ 
ning  and  thought  by  a  number  of  Committees  and  in¬ 
dividual  members  of  the  Association.  It  has  been 
prepared  with  the  needs  and  problems  of  our  entire 
membership  as  a  primary  consideration.  As  the 
Program  is  financed  partly  by  dues  received  from 
members,  it  is  only  equitable  and  right  that  our 


budget  should  be  spent  in  a  manner  which  will  result 
in  the  greatest  good  to  the  entire  membership. 

Before  submitting  the  Work  Program  to  the  Board 
of  Directors,  it  was  carefully  reviewed  by  the  Budget 
Committee  of  the  Association.  This  Committee  con¬ 
sists  of  the  following: 


B.  H.  Namm,  Chairman 
.4.  S.  Donaldson 
Lew  Hahn 
Walter  Hoving 
Ernest  Katz 
Archibald  MacLeish 


Neil  Petree 

J.  E.  Pridday 

B.  Earl  Puckett 

Channing  E.  Sweitzer 

H.  F.  Twomey 

P.  A.  O’Connell  (Ex-Officio) 


The  members  of  this  Committee  are  to  be  com¬ 
mended  for  the  serious  manner  in  which  they  re¬ 
viewed  the  Work  Program  and  the  accompanying 
budget.  Since  all  are  practical  retail  executives,  they 
were  qualified  to  pass  judgment  on  how  the  Associa¬ 
tion  can  be  most  helpful  to  members  during  the  pres¬ 
ent  period. 

There  is  one  thought,  however,  which  we  want  to 
impress  upon  our  membership  at  all  times.  We  have 
said  it  often  in  the  past,  but  believe  it  is  not  out  of 
place  to  repeat  it  again  in  announcing  the  Work 
Program,  This  Association  belongs  to  its  members. 
What  it  undertakes  to  accomplish  must  be  in  the 
interest  of  its  entire  membership. 

Therefore,  after  studying  this  Work  Program,  if 
you  have  any  suggestions  or  comments  to  make  re¬ 
garding  the  work  for  the  current  year,  or  how  the 
Association  can  better  serve  its  membership — we 
want  them.  It  is  only  by  knowing  the  wishes  of  our 
members,  and  endeavoring  to  satisfy  their  needs,  that 
we  can  hope  to  function  as  an  effective  National 
Organization. 

We  believe  this  Work  Program  to  be  a  good  one, 
and  one  which  will  command  all  that  we  have  of 
funds,  energy  and  intelligence,  to  carry  it  through 
to  completion. 

You  can  be  assured  that  the  Officers  and  Directors 
of  the  Association  and  of  its  Divisions  and  Groups, 
the  various  working  committees  of  the  Association, 
and  its  Headquarters’  Staff,  will  spare  no  effort  to 
reach  the  goal  which  has  been  set  for  this  year.  It  can 
only  be  reached,  if  every  member  of  the  Association 
will  pledge  his  cooperation.  In  doing  so,  please  re¬ 
member  at  all  times  that  this  work  is  being  done 
for  you.  It  is  your  Work  Program — it  deserves  your 
support. 


for  1932 


B.  H.  NAMM,  President 
The  Namm  Store,  Brooklyn,  N.  1'. 


LEON  MANDEL  II,  General  Manaqer 
Mandel  Bros.,  Chicaqo,  III. 


W.  R.  WHITTENBURG 
Green  Bay,  Wis. 


Members 
of  the 

Board  of  Directors 


R  P.  CONNALLY.  General  .Manaqer 
The  Emporium,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 


J.  E.  PRIDDAY,  President 
Lord  &  Taylor,  New  York,  N.  Y.  • 


This  series  of  pictures  zvUl  be 
completed  in  the  May  issue 


R.  B.  BURDINE.  President 
Burdine's,  .Miami,  Fla. 


A.  H.  BURCHFIELD,  Jr.,  Vice-President 
Joseph  Horne  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


ALBERT  D.  HUTZLER,  President 
Putzler  Brothers  Company,  Baltimore,  Md 
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The  Quality  Movement 

in  Merchandise 

By  P.  A.  O’CONNELL 

President  of  E.  T.  Slattery  Company,  Boston,  and 
President,  The  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association 

Address  before  the  21st  Annual  Convention  of  the  Massachusetts  Laitndryotvners' 

Association,  April  1,  1932 

Broadcast  over  the  Blue  Network  of  the  National  Broadcasting  Co. 


The  pur])()se  of  this  meeting  is  to  discuss  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  ])rolonging  the  life  and  service  of  fabrics 
and  wearing  apparel.  Fortunately  we  have  rep¬ 
resented  in  the  audience  the  four  groups  that  are 
primarily  interested  and  who,  l)etween  them,  can  get 
constructive  action.  ( 1 )  The  textile  and  garment 
manufacturers;  (2)  the  retail  merchants;  (3)  the 
laundryowners ;  (4)  the  consumers.  From  one  stand¬ 
point  I  should  have  named  the  consumers  first,  for 
unless  this  meeting  succeeds  in  heli)ing  to  jirovide 
better  fabric  and  clothing  satisfaction  for  the  con¬ 
sumer,  then  it  will  have  l)een  entirely  fruitless. 

Over-Emphasis  of  Price 

On  an  occasion  of  this  sort,  the  temptation  is  to  deal 
generously  with  the  faults  of  all  concerned.  I  prob¬ 
ably  wouid  be  inclined  to  do  the  same  this  afternoon 
if  it  were  not  for  the  serious  issues  at  stake.  There 
come  times  when  it  is  necessary  to  call  a  si)ade  a  spade 
if  we  expect  to  right  the  troubles  that  are  bothering 
us.  The  honest  truth  is  that  during  the  past  two  years 
of  price  competition,  everyone  of  the  groups  here  rep¬ 
resented  has  been  guilty  of  practice  that  is  most  short¬ 
sighted  and  economically  injurious.  The  manufacturer 
has  l)een  guilty  of  making,  the  retailer  of  selling,  and 
the  consumer  of  buying  merchandise  on  the  basis  of 
one  consideration — PRICE!  PRICE!  !  PRICE!  !  ! 
In  some  cases,  even  the  laundries  have  l)een  bitten  by 
the  bug  of  misdirected  economy. 

Enough  to  say  that  apparently  all  groups  have 
now  reached  a  point  where  they  realize  something  must 
be  done  toward  correction.  Consumers  today  cannot 
afford  to  buy  poor  merchandise  because  it  does  not 
give  service.  At  a  time  when  consumers  are  having  to 
stretch  each  dollar  as  far  as  it  can  go,  it  is  exasperating 
to  find  that  the  new  dress,  bought  with  hard-saved 
money,  cannot  even  be  washed  or  cleaned.  It  looked 
very  well  when  it  was  new,  and  she  sent  it  to  the 
same  laundry  she  had  always  used,  and  now  look  at 
the  thing!  Its  colors  which  she  had  picked  out  so 
carefully  have  changed  to  a  bedraggled,  muddy  shade. 
The  bright  trimming  has  run.  The  fabric  itself  has 
lost  its  soft  finish  and  freshness  and  the  garment  has 
shrunk  two  sizes,  but  not  in  equal  proportions.  To  be 
sure,  the  dress  only  cost  $9.75,  but  who  can  afford  to 
pay  even  that  much  for  a  dress  she  can  wear  only  once? 

Now,  what  seems  to  me  the  most  pitiful  part  of 
this  whole  situation  is  that  to  have  made  a  serviceable 


garment,  at  least  one  that  could  be  laundered  or 
cleansed,  would  have  cost  only  slightly  more  than  was 
paid  in  making  the  useless  one.  To  have  used  dyes 
that  were  both  sun-fast  and  tub-fast  and  would  have 
remained  attractive  as  long  as  the  garment  lasted, 
would  have  cost  only  a  few  cents  more  jwr  yard  of 
fabric  than  was  jiaid  for  the  fugitive  imitation.  To 
have  used  fabric  that  was  fully  shrunk  and  serviceable 
might  have  cost  another  three  to  fifteen  cents  a  yard, 
depending  on  the  material.  Under  no  circumstances 
should  these  two  differences  amount  to  over  fifty  cents 
more  in  the  cost  of  a  cotton  dress  or  $1.50  more  in 
a  silk  dress,  and  still  for  the  sake  of  saving  this  small 
amount  the  consumer  has  been  sold  something  that  is 
not  serviceable  and  is  expensive  at  any  price.  Under 
no  circumstances  does  the  difference  in  cost  compare 
with  the  sacrifice  in  quality  and  utility. 

Difference  More  Than  Net  Profit 

Now',  l)efore  we  all  start  to  jump  onto  the  textile 
manufacturer  who  made  that  merchandise  useless  for 
the  sake  of  saving  a  few  cents,  let’s  see  where  the  real 
blame  lies.  When  we  call  him  to  account  he  says,  and 
quite  truthfully  too,  that  he  does  not  enjoy  making 
poor  fabric  and  standing  all  the  complaints  that  come 
from  it.  “But”,  he  continues,  “the  garment  manufac¬ 
turer  told  us  he  had  to  have  that  cloth  at  a  certain 
price.  The  amount  w’e  saved  by  not  shrinking  the 
fabric  and  by  using  cheap  dyes  amounted  to  consider¬ 
ably  more  than  our  net  profit.  If  we  had  made  the 
cloth  properly  at  that  price,  we  would  have  taken  a 
serious  loss.” 

Well,  perhaps  the  garment  manufacturer  is  the 
villain  in  this  plot.  We  go  to  him.  “It  is  true”  he  says, 
“that  I  bought  the  cloth  at  such  a  price,  but  what  can 
I  do  when  the  stores  are  constantly  hounding  me  to 
make  them  something  that  they  can  sell  for  less  money. 
We  are  glad  enough  to  use  good  materials,  but  the 
only  profit  we  made  on  those  dresses  was  from  what 
we  saved  on  the  cloth.  Besides”,  he  adds,  “the  mill 
didn’t  tell  me  it  would  shrink  and  fade.” 

Now'  we  must  be  getting  closer.  Apparently  it  is 
the  retailer  who  is  to  blame,  so  we  go  to  him.  “Yes”, 
he  says,  “I  have  been  having  a  lot  of  complaints  about 
those  dresses,  but  what  can  you  expect  of  a  dress  for 
$9.75?  It  looked  like  a  good  dress,  and  the  stofe  next 
door  is  selling  a  dress  at  that  price.  It  is  what  the 
people  are  asking  for.  If  I  don’t  have  them  my  cus- 
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tomers  will  go  elsewhere.  All  they  see  when  they  are 
buying  is  the  price  tag.  Little  attention  is  given  to 
quality.  Besides,  the  manufacturer  didn’t  tell  me  those 
dresses  would  not  stand  up.” 

Well,  there  you  are.  Shall  we  go  to  talk  with  Mrs. 
Consumer?  We  would  like  to  get  to  the  bottom  of 
this,  but  it  was  she  who  made  the  complaint  when  the 
laundry  told  her  the  fault  was  not  in  their  work  but 
in  the  dress.  With  no  little  anxiety  we  approach  her 
door.  “Yes”  Mrs.  Consumer  replies,  “it  is  true  that 
I  paid  only  $9.75  for  the  dress,  Imt  it  was  sold  to  me 
by  a  local  retail  store.  They  said  nothing  in  their 
advertisement  about  it  not  l)eing  launderable  or  clean- 
able— in  fact,  the  sales  girl  who  served  me  said  she 
thought  it  would  lie  all  right.  I  thought  it  was  a  bar¬ 
gain  but  at  the  rate  of  $9.75  for  a  single  wearing  it  is 
the  most  costly  kind  of  dress  I  could  have  bought.” 

Perhaps  we  had  better  let  each  one  search  his  own 
conscience  to  find  who  is  to  blame,  and  turn  our  atten¬ 
tion  now  to  finding  how  to  correct  this  situation.  None 
of  us  has  so  much  money  that  he  wants  to  waste  it, 
but  that  is  exactly  what  we  do  when  we  buy  jKKjr 
merchandise.  It  applies,  also,  in  more  factors  than 
launderability.  There  is  the  fine  touch  of  artistry  in 
a  good  garment  that  makes  it  look  well  as  long  as  one 
may  choose  to  wear  it.  For  the  little  additional  first 
cost  there  is  an  additional  amount  of  useful  service  far 
out  of  i)roportion  to  the  small  difference  in  initial 
expense.  One  pair  of  good  quality  shoes  will  outwear 
two  pairs  of  poor  ones,  and  give  comfort  and  good 
looks  while  they  are  doing  it. 

There  is  decidedly  a  price  line  below  which  the 
actual  value  in  the  product  falls  very  rapidly.  In  most 
kinds  of  wearing  apparel,  this  line  is  the  price  below 
which  the  textile  manufacturer  cannot  afford  to  supply 
good  fabrics  and  good  dyes,  the  price  l)elow  which  the 
garment  manufacturer  cannot  afford  the  right  materials 
and  employ  skilled  workers  who  know  how  to  cut  and 
fit  a  garment,  and  the  price  below  which  the  retail  mer¬ 
chant  cannot  secure  a  reasonable  profit  for  his  services. 
Merchandise  that  is  lx)ught  below  this  line,  is  almost 
sure  to  result  in  disappointment  and  loss  to  the  con¬ 
sumer.  Such  merchandise  is  dear  at  any  price. 

“But”  some  consumer  asks,  “how  are  we  to  know 
the  difference  Ijetween  dyes  that  are  fast  and  those  that 
are  fugitive;  or  between  a  fabric  that  will  stretch  or 
shrink  and  one  which  will  hold  its  shape  and  wear 
well  ?” 

The  Ways  of  Insuring  Good  V’alue 


Here  are  several  suggestions : 

In  the  first  place,  deal  only  with  your  reputable  stores 
which  stand  ready  to  make  full  adjustment  for  any 
merchandise  they  sell  that  does  not  give  reasonable  sat- 
.  isfaction. 

Second :  Ask  for  good  quality.  Make  your  selection 
from  the  l)etter  quality  of  goods  rather  than  from  the 
border  line  of  questionable  grades.  Not  only  is  this 
good  advice  at  any  time,  but  particularly  so  at  the  pres¬ 
ent  moment  when  there  is  so  much  confusion  l)etween 
price  and  value. 

Third:  Remember  that  by  far  the  greater  price  re¬ 
ductions  have  occurred  in  the  better  quality  goods — 
goods  made  by  manufacturers  who  do  not  skimp  on 
workmanship  or  materials,  regardless  of  the  conditions. 
The  woman’s  suit,  for  example,  which  formerly  was 
gcx)d  value  at  $59.50,  now  costs  only  $39.50,  a  drop  of 


$20,  or  more  than  33  per  cent,  while  the  suit  which 
formerly  cost  $25.00  is  now  about  $18.50,  a  drop  of 
$6.50,  or  26  per  cent.  Good  quality  silk  stockings  which 
formerly  cost  $2.65  a  pair  are  now  $1.65,  a  saving  of  $1 
or  nearly  38  per  cent,  but  the  former  $1  stocking  which 
is  now  selling  for  69  cents  shows  a  saving  of  only  31 
l)ei:  cent.  In  the  case  of  fine  quality  furs,  the  propor¬ 
tionate  saving  as  compared  with  prices  in  1928  or  1929 
is  even  much  greater,  running  in  some  instances  to 
more  than  50  i)er  cent. 

Of  course,  these  extremely  low  prices  of  the  present 
day  will  not,  cannot,  continue  indefinitely.  Prices  now 
are  lower  than  at  any  time  in  more  than  fifteen  years. 
With  the  first  real  evidence  of  business  recovery  prices 
of  this  good  quality  merchandise  will  advance  most 
rapidly,  because  it  is  intrinsically  worth  more  money. 
Moreover,  the  present  stocks  of  such  merchandise  are 
not  large.  The  type  of  manufacturer  who  has  always 
made  good  merchandise  would  rather  close  down  his 
shop  than  spoil  his  reputation  by  producing  something 
that  is  not  g  'o<l.  Those  manufacturers,  however,  who 
have  sacrificed  quality  for  price,  will  soon  find  that 
l)eople  do  not  want  their  goods  at  any  price,  nor  will 
they  again  trust  the  retailer  who  sold  them  such  mer¬ 
chandise.  The  consumer’s  best  safeguard  today  is  to 
deal  with  the  reputable  stores  and  to  buy  merchandise 
of  known  quality.  The  small  difference  in  the  first  cost 
is  the  best  investment  one  can  ix)ssibly  make. 

Fashions  in  Buying 

There  are  fa.shions  in  buying  as  there  are  in  mer¬ 
chandise.  .\s  “The  New  Yorker”  expresses  it:  “Two 
years  or  more  ago,  our  women  went  into  a  screaming 
panic  in  which  low  price  was  all-important.  Women 
used  to  the  best  clothes  rushed  for  thirteen-ninety-five 
garments  and  were  horribly  proud  of  themselves,  until 
they  realized  that  they  never  felt  they  had  anything  to 
wear  for  any  occasion  on  which  they  particularly  wished 
to  look  well.  Now,  all  of  a  sudden,  a  craving  for  value 
and  (piality  seems  to  l)e  cropping  up,  which  is  economy 
on  a  sound  basis.  The  wardrobe  may  be  smaller,  but  it 
will  be  right.  Perhaps  the  crash  was  specifically  or¬ 
dained  to  make  us  study  for  our  e.xaminations  and  get 
l)romoted  from  the  kindergarten  to  the  first  grade  in  the 
French  art  of  dressing  smartly  at  low  cost.” 

It’s  strange  the  trouble  we  all  have  to  make  for 
ourselves  in  learning  certain  fundamental  truths.  We 
hear  the  years  of  so-called  good  times  referred  to  as 
years  of  extravagance,  but  it  is  my  personal  conviction 
that  the  stampede  for  price  buying  and  the  accumula¬ 
tion  of  cheap,  inferior  merchandise  during  the  past  two 
years  resulted  in  about  as  much  extravagance  as  the 
wildest  spending  orgy.  Now  we  are  swinging  back  to 
a  saner  frame  of  mind.  Buyers  are  beginning  to  search 
for  value,  not  simply  price  alone.  They  are  finding 
splendid  opportunities,  for  the  greatest  actual  price 
reductions  are  in  the  better  quality  goods.  This  trend 
back  to  quality  merchandise  is  one  of  the  most  hopeful 
indications,  for  it  means  that  the  consuming  public  will 
get  real  value  for  the  money  it  spends.  This  is  true 
economy. 

But  that  is  not  all.  Throughout  the  entire  line  of  the 
apparel  industry,  from  textile  manufacturer  to  the  retail 
distributor,  a  revolt  is  now  under  way  against  the  mak¬ 
ing  and  handling  of  i)oor  quality  goods.  The  National 
Retail  Dry  Goods  Association,  which  is  the  largest  and 
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most  influential  .etail  merchants’  association  in  the 
world,  has  instituted  a  nation-wide  campaign  among  its 
members  to  sell  only  g(X)d  quality  merchandise.  Other 
retail  organizations  are  beginning  similar  action.  Among 
the  manufacturers’  associations,  the  fight  for  quality  is 
being  taken  up  and  a  strong  stand  is  being  made  against 
the  less  scrupulous  producers  who  have  been  skimping 
on  essential  materials  and  workmanship.  Invaluable 
assistance  also  is  coming  from  the  laundry  industry. 
Our  meeting  today  is  further  evidence  of  the  effort  of 
the  laundry  owners  to  induce  consumers  to  buy,  and 
merchants  to  5ell  the  quality  of  merchandise  that  will 
give  satisfaction. 

These  signs  point  the  way  to  business  recovery  and 
prosperity,  for  what  is  prosperity  but  the  free  and  bal¬ 
anced  exchange  of  goods  and  service?  If  any  important 
group  fails  to  receive  full  value,  then  to  that  extent  is 
all  business  impaired.  If  100,000,000  consumers  in  this 
country  buy  poor  merchandise  that  does  not  give  full 
value,  then  the  balance  of  exchange  is  upset  and  econ¬ 
omic  congestion  results.  But  it  the  consuming  public 
can  be  enabled  and  induced  to  l)uy  the  (quality  of  mer¬ 
chandise  that  gives  honest  service  and  satisfaction,  and 
can  be  saved  the  prodigious  loss  that  comes  from  buying 
poor  and  unserviceable  goods,  then  we  shall  have  gone 
a  long  way  toward  the  recovery  of  our  national  pros¬ 
perity.  Economic  stability  depends  to  no  small  extent 
upon  having  the  people  of  the  United  States  receive  the 
full  service  that  they  should  from  the  $48,000,000,000 
or  more  of  merchandise  they  buy  each  year. 

.48sociation8  Supply  Testing  Facilities 

I  think  consumers  will  l)e  interested  in  knowing  of 
the  activities  of  the  two  leading  organizations  repre¬ 
sented  here  today,  namely ;  the  Laundryowners’  Na¬ 
tional  Association  and  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods 
Association.  Both  cooperatively  and  individually  they 
have  accomplished  much  for  the  safe-guarding  of  the  in¬ 
terest  of  the  consuming  public  by  helping  to  improve  the 
quality  of  the  merchandise  that  is  offered  them.  When¬ 
ever  a  new  textile  is  brought  onto  the  market,  one  of  the 
first  questions  is,  “Will  it  stand  washing  or  cleansing, 
and  if  so,  what  particular  method  is  best  suited  to  it?” 
This  problem  is  solved  in  a  thorough  and  scientific  man¬ 
ner.  Usually  the  textile  manufacturer  himself  sends  a 
sample  of  the  new  fabric  to  the  American  Institute  of 
Laundering  at  Joliet,  Illinois,  which  is  a  completely 
equipped  testing  laboratory-  maintained  by  the  Laundry- 
owners*  Association.  Here  the  product  is  thoroughly 
tested  under  all  conditions  of  washing.  It  is  checked 
to  see  if  the  dyes  are  sun-fast  and  tub-fast.  It  is 
checked  for  shrinkage  or  stretch.  The  effect  of  laun¬ 
dering  on  the  texture,  and  strength  of  the  cloth  is 
noted  and  the  method  is  determined  by  which  the  par¬ 
ticular  fabric  in  question  can  be  laundered  most  satis¬ 
factorily. 

The  same  Institute  also  includes  a  training  school  for 
laundry  executives,  and  sends  into  the  field  each  year 
young  men  who  know  the  technical  side  of  this  com¬ 
plex  industry,  in  a  way  that  otherwise  could  be  attained 
only  by  years  of  costly  experience.  Every  laundry  that 
is  a  member  of  the  Laundryowners’  National  Associa¬ 
tion  has  the  benefit  of  this  technical  information,  to¬ 
gether  with  valuable  suggestions  regarding  other  phases 
of  the  business.  So  advanced  and  helpful  is  this  service 
that  I  think,  in  selecting  a  laundry,  the  first  question  I 


would  ask  is:  “IS’your  company  a  member  of  the 
Laundryowners’  National  Association?”  If  the  answer 
is  “Yes”  then  at  least  I  would  know  that  the  laundry 
doing  my  work  has  at  its  fingertips  the  very  latest  and 
best  information  as  to  how  each  different  fabric  should 
be  handled,  and  that  there  would  be  no  occasion  for 
them  to  have  to  experiment  on  my  things.  | 

In  much  the  same  way,  the  National  Retail  Dry 
Goods  Association  also  maintains  a  complete  laboratory 
for  the  testing  of  fabrics.  It  is  known  as  the  Better 
Fabrics  Testing  Bureau,  and  was  organized  about  four 
years  ago  for  the  purpose,  as  its  name  implies,  of 
improving  the  quality  of  fabrics  that  are  offered 
through  the  retail  stores  to  the  public.  The  work  of 
this  Bureau  would  easily  make  an  interesting  subject  for 
this  entire  talk.  Through  its  service,  a  retail  merchant 
or  manufacturer  can  ascertain  before  he  offers  a  fabric 
to  the  public,  whether  or  not  the  product  will  give  the 
service  that  should  be  expected  of  it.  In  other  words, 
whether  or  not  the  retail  store  should  give  the  product 
its  approval. 

Between  these  two  laboratories  and  between  the  two 
associations  there  has  been  the  most  helpful  coopera¬ 
tion.  They  have  saved  many  thousands  of  dollars  for 
the  consumers,  for  the  manufacturers  and  for  the  re¬ 
tailers  and  laundryowners  themselves.  Except  for  the 
possibility  of  accidents  in  the  course  of  production, 
there  is  now  no  reason  why  any  fabric  should  be  offered 
to  the  consumer  that  will  not  give  satisfactory  service. 
There  must  be  one  provision  to  this  statement,  how-  i 
ever.  It  is  that  the  consumer  must  cooperate  by  being 
willing  to  pay  the  little  bit  that  is  necessary  to  put  real 
quality  into  the  product  she  uses.  The  words  of  John 
Ruskin,  although  written  in  another  day.  describe  this 
present  issue  exactly.  As  he  observed,  “There  is  hardly 
anything  in  this  world  that  some  man  cannot  make  a 
little  worse  and  sell  a  little  cheaper,  and  the  people  that 
consider  price  only  are  his  legitimate  prey.” 

Consumer  Decides  the  Question 

In  the  final  analysis  the  question  of  whether  or  not 
we  shall  have  satisfactory,  worth-while  and  truly  econ¬ 
omical  merchandise,  can  be  decided  only  by  the  con¬ 
sumer.  All  the  safeguards  of  laboratory  tests,  all  the 
vast  machinery,  the  knowledge  and  skill  that  has  been 
developed  to  make  good  quality,  will  amount  to  nothing 
as  long  as  the  consumer  insists  upon  buying  simply  on 
PRICE.  There  will  always  be  someone  who  is  ready  to 
make  the  product  a  little  poorer  and  to  sell  it  a  little 
cheaper. 

Now,  let  everybody  clearly  understand  me.  Main¬ 
taining  the  standard  of  goods  quality  in  merchandise, 
does  not  mean  that  prices  of  such  merchandise  cannot 
be  lowered  when  reductions  are  accomplished  in  pro¬ 
duction  and  distribution  costs.  If  the  prices  of  good 
raw  materials  decline,  that  means  lower  cost  for  the 
te.xtile  manufacturer,  lower  cost  for  the  garment  manu¬ 
facturer  and  lower  price  for  the  retailer  and  the  con¬ 
sumer.  If  the  retail  merchant  is  able  to  eliminate  or 
reduce  certain  items  of  distribution  e.xi^ense.  that  means 
lower  retail  prices,  for  such  savings,  under  the  urge 
of  competition,  are  immediately  passed  on  to  the  con¬ 
sumer.  Such  price  reduction  are  real  savings,  for  they 
do  not  lower  the  quality  of  the  merchandise. 

It  is  a  fact  that  the  American  people  are  needlessly 
paying,  in  the  aggregate,  many  million  of  dollars  a 
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Neiv  Members  W  elcomed 

I'he  Association  welcomes  the  following 
stores,  whose  applications  for  memltership  were 
voted  upon  at  the  recent  meeting  of  the  Board 
of  Directors: 

Wirtschafter's,  Inc.,  Trenton.  X.  J. ;  New 
York  Store,  Colorado  Springs.  Colo. ;  Wechs- 
ler’s  Department  Store.  Passaic.  New  Jersey ; 
Myers  Brothers,  Springfield,  Ill. ;  Web  Hill 
Company,  Rapid  City,  S.  D. ;  J.  H.  Maibin 
&  Sons,  Mt.  Clemens.  Mich. ;  W.  H.  Wilson 
&  Son.  Tullaboma,  Tenn. ;  Cummins  &  Cline. 
San  Antonio,  Texas;  Ross  Co.  Betiding  Stores, 

lnc. ,  Worcester,  Mass.;  Kepp-Baertsch  Com¬ 
pany,  Rapid  City.  S.  D. ;  Alex  Friedman, 
Pensacola,  Fla.;  Hunter  Bros.;  Shamrock, 
Texas ;  Levenstein  Dry  Gtxxls  Co.,  Greensburg, 

lnd.  ;  The  Everstyle  Shoppe,  Cordelle.  Ga. ; 
.Andrew  Bush,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah;  O.  S. 
Renfro  Company,  Chadion.  Nebr. ;  Jauraz 
Store,  El  Paso.  Texas;  Harry  C.  Moore  Co.. 
Nevada.  Mo.;  H.  Harrisons  Dept.  Store, 
.\rdmore.  Pa. ;  Bratton's,  Lewiston.  Idaho ; 
Hirsch  Bros.  Dry  Gotxls  Co.,  St.  Joseph  Mo.; 
Mearick-Ames.  Inc.,  Dayton,  Ohio ;  Fantle 
Bros.,  Inc.,  Sioux  Falls,  S.  D. ;  Grayson  .\pparel 
Co.,  Denver,  Colo.;  Paris  Stores  Co.,  Bronx, 

N.  Y.. ;  Kaufmann-Wernert,  Kearney.  Nebr.; 

S  &  H  Department  Store,  Chicago,  Ill. ;  Grands 
Magasins  de  la  Samaritaine.  Paris,  France; 
Goudie’s  Limited.  Kitchener,  Ont.,  Canada ; 
Famous  Cloak  &  Suit  Co.,  Ltd.,  Vancouver, 
Canada;  Larocque  Regd..  Ottawa.  Ont., 
Canada. 


year  because  of  the  abuse  of  certain  privileges.  This 
cost  naturally  has  to  be  added  into  the  cost  of  mer¬ 
chandise;  it  does  no  one  any  good,  is  simply  a  need¬ 
less  expense.  To  eliminate  it,  would  be  a  measure  of 
true  economy.  Two  outstanding  sources  of  such  waste 
are  (1)  The  abuse  of  retail  credit;  (2)  The  excessive 
amount  of  merchandise  that  is  returned  to  the  stores 
after  it  has  been  purchased  and  taken  home.  To  reduce 
either  of  these  sources  of  needless  cost,  there  must 
be  the  whole-hearted  co-operation  of  the  consuming 
public.  The  solution  is  primarily  in  their  hands.  The 
savings  to  be  made  are  constructive  and  permanent 
in  nature.  Like  stopping  a  leak  in  a  waterpipe,  they 
represent  pure  gain. 

Billions  Tied  Up  in  “Hoarded  Credit” 

Commenting  editorially  on  the  present  congestion  in 
retail  credit,  the  Boston  Traveler  recently  summed  up 
the  situation  as  follows:  “Hoarded  cash — and  there 
is  over  a  billion  of  it — is  only  a  drop  in  the  bucket 
when  compared  wdth  the  billions  of  dollars  tied  up  in 
hoarded  credit — in  unpaid  bills !  Millions  of  persons  in 
this  country  who  can  afford  to  pay  and  don’t — are 
working  untold  hardship  on  their  neighbors,  their  re¬ 
tail  stores,  their  physicians,  their  dentists  and  others, 
by  withholding  payment  on  bills  long  due,  bills  which 
they  could  easily  pay.  Delayed  payment  of  bills,  hurts 
the  jjerson  who  delays  paying.  Credit  works  in  circles 
through  the  consumer,  retailer,  wholesaler,  manufac¬ 
turer  and  back  to  the  consumer.  If  all  of  us — at  least 


all  of  us  who  could  do  so — would  pay  up  our  unpaid 
bills  now.  business  wouhl  be  stimulated  enormously, 
millions  of  persons  would  be  put  back  to  work,  pros¬ 
perity  would  be  on  the  way  back  quickly.  If  only  for 
our  own  sakes,  we  should  pay  our  bills  promptly.” 

When  we  stop  to  think  that  95  per  cent  of  all  busi¬ 
ness  is  done  on  credit,  and  that  stop])age  of  the  flow  of 
credit  anywhere  along  the  line,  stops  all  business,  then 
we  see  why  it  is  so  imjwrtant  for  the  consumer,  who 
is  the  beginning  of  the  business  chain,  to  pay  his  or 
her  account  promptly.  If  a  store  cannot  collect  its 
accounts,  it  cannot  pay  the  manufacturer:  the  manu¬ 
facturer  in  turn  cannot  pay  the  mill  where  he  gets  his 
materials;  the  mill  cannot  pay  the  cotton  planter  or 
the  wool  grower,  or  the  other  original  producers.  The 
result  is  business  depressions  and  its  effect  quickly 
comes  back  to  the  consumer  in  the  form  of  unemploy¬ 
ment  or  reduced  income.  The  laundryman,  the  baker 
and  the  candlestick  maker,  all  have  a  similar  place  in 
the  credit  procession.  Each  can  give  service,  only  as 
he  is  able  to  pay  for  the  materials  and  labor  that  are 
essential  to  his  business.  To  hold  back  payment  of 
h  s  account,  increases  his  expense  and  retards  all  other 
.  forms  of  business  activity. 

Excessive  Returns  Serious  Waste 

The  matter  of  excessive  returning  of  merchandise, 
operates  in  the  same  way  to  raise  the  cost  of  retail 
distribution.  During  the  course  of  a  single  year,  the 
stores  of  the  United  States  have  more  than  $600,000,- 
000  of  merchandise  returned  to  them,  involving  direct 
additional  expense  of  over  $120,000,000.  Some  of  it 
is  their  own  fault  and  they  are  now  taking  every  means 
to  correct  it.  careful  survey,  however,  shows  that 
careless  buying  on  the  part  of  consumers  is  direct¬ 
ly  responsible  for  something  more  than  half  of  these 
returns.  Suppose  we  split  it  fift>'-fifty,  and  suppose 
that  both  consumers  and  merchants,  by  taking  more 
care,  are  able  to  reduce  the  amount  of  merchandise 
returned  to  the  stores  by  half,  it  will  mean  that  the 
consumers  in  the  United  States  will  take  something 
more  than  $60,000,000  a  year  off  of  the  cost  of  their 
retail  purchases.  I  am  sure  you  will  agree  with  me 
that  this  is  a  sum  of  money  worth  thinking  about.  It 
represents  one  of  the  needless  expenses  in  distribution 
that  can  be  eliminated  without  reducing  the  quality  of 
the  merchandise  or  sacrificing  any  important  service. 
That  is  the  way  to  cut  the  cost  of  living.  If  that  same 
$60,000,000  were  taken  out  of  the  quality  of  the  dyes, 
the  fabrics,  and  the  other  materials  and  workmanship 
in  the  things  we  buy,  it  would  greatly  increase  living 
costs,  liecause  such  merchandise  would  not  give  the 
service  and  satisfaction  that  is  required  of  it 

.And  so,  in  closing,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  suggest  to  you  a 
resolution  applying  to  all  the  four  groups  here  repre¬ 
sented — the  manufacturers  who  make  our  fabrics  and 
wearing  apparel,  the  retail  merchants  who  select  and 
distribute  it,  the  consumers  who  buy  and  use  it  and 
the  laundrk'owners  who  are  responsible  for  its  main¬ 
tenance — that  we,  l)eing  mindful  of  the  loss  to  our¬ 
selves  as  individuals  and  to  our  national  prosperin’  as 
the  result  of  making,  selling  or  buying  inferior  mer¬ 
chandise.  do  hereby  pledge  ourselves  that  we  will  re¬ 
fuse  to  have  any  part  in  the  business  of  sacrificing 
needed  quality  for  the  purpose  of  meeting  a  price,  or 
for  any  other  purpose  whatsoever. 
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Review  of  the  Qonvention 

By  ALEXANDER  KAY  LIN 

Associate  Editor,  Retailing,  Ne^v  York,  N.  Y. 

Address  delnrred  at  the  21st  Annual  Convention,  Fe  hr  nary  3,  1^32 


WITH  your  permission,  I  shall  cast  myself  in  the 
role  of  the  average  merchant  of  the  typical  de¬ 
partment  store,  who  has  come  to  this  convention 
with  figures  of  1931  jjerformance  that  indicate  a  sub¬ 
stantial  sales  drop,  an  approximate  1930  gross  margin, 
returns  aplenty,  expenses  greater  than  in  the  preceding 
year,  and  a  net  loss  on  total  store  oi^erations.  The 
decision  to  take  part  in  these  meetings  was  not  made 
in  a  day;  he  couldn’t  spare  the  five  days  away  from 
business,  and,  frankly,  the  cost  involved  in  making  the 
trij)  was  a  matter  of  real  consideration.  What  finally 
did  bring  him  here  was  tradition ;  the  tradition  of  say¬ 
ing  hello  to  his  fellow-merchants  and  of  knowing  how 
things  were  coming  along  in  other  parts  of  the  countr}’. 

Well,  following  an  old  established  custom  in  the  con¬ 
vention  sessions  of  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods 
Association,  our  friend  sat  in  at  as  many  meetings  as 
he  could  physically,  took  copious  notes  of  the  proceed¬ 
ings,  and  used  his  spare  time  in  reviewing  opinions 
and  discussions  at  informal  round-table  talks  with  his 
neighbors  and  friends.  He  is  now  on  the  last  lap  of 
his  instruction  course  and  his  mind  is  engaged  in  sep¬ 
arating  the  usable,  practicable  ideas  from  those  which 
seem  somehow  or  other  to  make  no  noticeable  impres¬ 
sion  upon  his  consciousness. 

It  seems  to  me  that  he  will  rememl)er  the  points 
develo]X‘d  by  the  vice-jiresident  of  the  largest  store  in 
the  United  States,  in  his  imaginative  talk  given  last 
Wednesday  night  at  the  most  crowded  session  of  the 
convention.  Percy  S.  Straus  brought  a  new  note  to 
the  convention  when  he  offered  the  suggestion  that  the 
time  was  soon  coming  when  stores  w’ould  have  to  give 
heed  to  the  jiracticability  of  setting  up  a  reserve  for 
the  store  j)ersonnel.  That  was  a  new  viewjxoint  for  re¬ 
tailers.  as  was  the  further  suggestion  made  by  Mr. 
Straus  that  store  owners  will  soon  have  to  take 
cognizance  of  the  problem  of  the  discharge  wage  for 
emjdoyees  brought  into  the  organization  to  man  selling 
and  non-selling  positions  in  times  of  peak  business. 

Regard  for  Employees  Too  Long  Ignored 

To  this  writer  the  appreciation  of  the  store’s  respon¬ 
sibility  toward  its  employees  has  too  long  been  ignored 
by  the  leaders  of  the  retail  fraternity.  Depression  or  no 
depression,  there  is  no  greater  problem  facing  our  re¬ 
tail  institution  than  that  of  its  relationship  to  its  super¬ 
annuated  employees,  and  to  those  who  have  been  kept 
at  a  routine  task  to  a  period  where  their  usefulness 
has  deteriorated  miserably.  The  rank  and  file  of  the 
organization  is  the  backbone  of  the  organization  and 


to  break  it  at  every  whim  and  fancy  of  management 
is  not  in  the  long  run  conducive  to  profitable  operation. 

The  typical  merchant  must  have  been  thrilled  at  the 
recitation  of  gains  made  in  the  electrical  equipment 
industry,  as  given  by  your  new  President  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciation,  Mr.  O’Connell.  Flashlight  sales  registered 
substantial  value  increases  in  the  year  1931 ;  so  did 
electric  refrigerators  and  electric  irons.  But  there 
should  be  no  surprise  in  these  achievements.  Many 
millions  of  flashlights  must  have  Ixen  used  by  the 
harassed  retailers  who  were  l(X)king  for  the  corner 
around  which  prosperity  was  to  show  its  head.  Cer¬ 
tainly  millions  of  refrigerators  were  needed  to  hold 
frozen  assets  of  banks,  Ixjnd  houses,  and  weak  retailing 
establishments.  Surely  an  abundance  of  electric  irons 
were  wanted  to  supply  the  needs  of  the  peace-loving 
American  who  was  seeking  the  head  of  his  favorite 
economist  and  prognosticator. 

One  thing  is  sure,  no  retailer  will  go  back  to  the 
home  town  obsessed  with  the  thought  that  he  can  get 
1931  volume  in  1932.  The  general  agreement  is  that 
the  volume  trend  is  downward  and  that  whatever  ad¬ 
justments  may  be  made  for  the  coming  twelve-month 
must  l>e  with  the  definite  understanding  that  sales  will 
l>e  less.  Whether  the  buyers’  strike  be  the  result  of 
lower  purchasing  volume  or  the  effect  of  psychological 
fear  in  the  minds  of  the  public,  the  actual  dollar  re- 
ceiiHs  in  all  the  department  stores  of*  the  country  for 
the  current  year  will  not  lx  as  large  as  they  were  in 
the  year  of  depression  that  has  just  passed.  Changes 
in  management  and  oix*ration  will  have  to  lx  made 
with  that  circumstance  an  inexorable  actuality. 

Profits  on  Reduced  Volume  Now  to  Fore 

The  chase  for  increased  volume  is  over,  at  least  for 
a  temporary  jxriod.  From  now  on,  the  aim  must  be 
profitable  operation  on  a  reduced  volume  of  sales. 
Every  store  employee  from  every  minor  clerical  to 
chief  executive  is  now  on  his  mettle  to  justify  his 
position  in  the  store  family.  Every  square  foot  of 
space  must  produce  sufficient  business  or  lx  turned 
to  more  practical  use.  Even*'  item  of  expense  must 
l^y  for  itself  in  tenns  of  profitable  income.  Every 
operation  must  prove  itself. 

Obviously  that  is  not  an  easy  task.  In  the  past  few 
years,  store  space  has  expanded  so  that  now.  with  a 
2.S  ]xr  cent  decline  in  sales  since  192^1,  there  is  an 
approximately  wasteful  area  of  30  to  40  per  cent, 
(^rganizatiims  cannot  be  disintegrated  at  one  fell  swoop. 
I'he  ilifficultv  in  cutting  s.alaries  to  nnconscion.ablv  low 
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limits,  is  that  the  reduction  automatically  reduces  the 
purchasing  jXiwer  to  unpleasantly  low  levels.  Cutting 
waste  and  inefficiency  cannot  be  accomplished  by  a 
single  stroke  of  the  executive’s  pen.  Changing  a  red 
ink  figure  to  a  black  ink  figure  is  not  a  simple  physical 
act. 

Well,  what’s  to  be  done  about  it  all?  The  answer 
is  obvious,  some  people  say.  Don’t  let  expenses  crowd 
in  too  close  to  gross  margin.  Yes,  that’s  the  rub,  but 
how  keep  that  from  happening?  Obviously,  some  folks 
say,  get  a  sufficient  markup  on  your  goods  to  produce 
a  satisfactory'  gross  margin,  even  in  the  face  of  ex¬ 
cessive  markdowns  and  other  attendant  reductions. 
Ami  when  everything  is  said  and  done,  perhaps  right 
there  lies  the  solution  of  the  vexatious  problem  that 
is  turning  black  hair  grey.  Mr.  Straus  suggested  that 
might  be  the  way  out. 

I  he  trouble  is  that  one  store  alone  can’t  do  the 
trick.  It  requires  concerted  action  everywhere  in  the 
country  and  a  willingness  to  work  constructively  with 
manufacturers  and  wholesalers,  that  until  now  have 
been  deplorably  absent  in  the  negotiations  of  the 
various  factors.  It  requires  more  than  that,  some 
leaders  of  the  industry  maintained  in  the  very  heated 
discussions  on  that  troublesome  subject.  Some  respon¬ 
sible  executives  .went  so  far  as  to  say  that  to  get 
sufficiently  high  markups  to  assure  profitable  operation, 
it  would  lie  necessary  to  go  to  the  public,  to  explain 
tbe  issue  unashamedly  and  frankly  and  to  ask  for 
cooperation  in  the  interest  of  all  jiarties  involved  in 
a  retail  purchase. 

Cooperation  With  Manufacturer  Needed 

The  question  of  trade  relations  with  vendors  of  de- 
jartment  store  merchandise  is  a  vital  one  today.  More 
than  one  sjK*aker  referred  to  the  need  of  an  intensive 
program  lietween  retailers  and  manufacturers  to  bring 
alxiut  a  situation  where  the  interests  of  Ixith  factors 
would  lie  guaranteed.  The  retailer  must  do  what  F.  W. 
Woolworth  &  Co.  has  done  in  the  direction  of  creative 
merchandising  at  a  profit.  That  means  the  mainten¬ 
ance  of  quality  standards  in  merchandise  as  a  first 
principle,  but.  perhaps  even  more  than  that,  it  seems 
a  combined  effort  by  the  retailers  toward  the  end  that 
manufacturers  can  produce  goods  that  will  allow  suffi¬ 
cient  margins  by  the  retailers  in  disposing  of  the  goods 
to  the  public. 

It  is  pleasing  to  note  the  vote  of  the  lioard  of 
directors  of  the  Merchandise  Managers’  Division  of 
the  X.  R.  D.  G.  A.  that  one  of  its  major  activities  for 
the  coming  year  will  lie  a  continuance  and  broadening 
of  its  program  of  conferences  between  retailers  and 
manufacturers  of  the  various  lines  of  merchandise,  to 
discuss  current  problems  of  the  various  industries. 
There  was  a  strong  feeling  on  the  part  of  the  directors 
that,  through  such  conferences  with  sources  of  supply, 
lietter  relations  between  manufacturers  and  retailers 
will  result,  bringing  aliout  a  lietter  understanding  and 
a  solution  of  their  problems— to  great  mutual  profit. 

Hut  the  original  markup,  even  when  it  is  much  higher 
than  the  present  percentage,  will  not  insure  a  sufficient- 
ly  high  gross  margin  figure,  unless  the  whole  process 
of  merchandising  the  goods  lie  conducted  on  a  liasis  of 
intelligetice  and  under>tanding.  That  calls  for  the  ser¬ 
vices  of  buyers  of  the  very  highest  type. 

( Continued 


The  typical  merchant  attending  these  conferences 
must  have  been  struck  by  the  unanimous  belief  of 
executives  in  every’  division  of  the  organization  that 
the  buyer  must  again  become  a  dominant  force  in  re¬ 
tailing  activities.  There  was  a  warning  against  inter¬ 
preting  that  to  mean  a  reversion  to  power  of  the 
dominating,  domineering,  and  arbitrary  buyer  of  the 
early  twenties.  Instead,  the  idea  seemed  to  prevail  that 
to  get  a  reasonable  gross  margin  the  buyer  must  take 
a  full  interest  in  every  phase  of  departmental  oper¬ 
ation  ;  he  must  know  his  customers  as  well  as  his  goods, 
and  must  be  able  to  do  a  passable  training  job,  to 
inform  and  to  inspire  the  selling  staff  to  sell  more 
goods  and  to  sell  them  properly. 

Buyer  Again  Dominant  Force 

S.  Einstein,  Controller  of  G.  F^ox  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Hart¬ 
ford,  Connecticut,  epitomized  his  conception  of  the 
buyer’s  job  in  these  words: 

“The  ideal  condition  to  strive  for  is  that  in  which  a 
buyer  assumes  an  outlook  on  his  department  akin  to 
an  interest  of  proprietorship.  To  foster  that  sense  of 
responsibility  and  loyalty,  we  must  take  buyers  into 
our  fullest  confidence,  afford  them  a  feeling  of  stability, 
and  impose  upon  them  the  complete  responsibility  their 
jobs  command.  They  should  be  judged  strictly  on  their 
e.xpense  and  profit  {lerformance,  be  encouraged  to 
initiate  and  follow  through  all  operations  under  their 
charge,  and  lie  prepared  to  assume  full  responsibility 
for  them.  These  are  indeed  rigid  specifications,  de¬ 
manding  a  changed  attitude  in  many  respects,  particu¬ 
larly  as  they  concern  selection,  training,  supervision, 
and  responsibilities  of  future  department  managers. 
Hut  if  the  dejiartment  store  is  to  fare  better,  profit- 
wise.  in  years  to  come,  it  will  require  more  enlightened 
and  active  management  for  all  defiartments." 

Understocking  Carried  Too  Far 

.Another  phase  of  the  new  merchandising  theory  is 
that  stores  have  gone  a  bit  too  far  in  understocking 
their  departments.  Whatever  might  lie  said  of  the  value 
of  low  stocks  and  high  turnovers,  nolxxly  can  reason¬ 
ably  deny  that  customer  demands  for  complete  well 
lialanced  assortments  is  a  jiaramount  condition  to  cus¬ 
tomer  satisfaction  and  ti  continued  purchasing. 

Hyres  Gitchell.  of  the  Cavendish  Trading  Corpora¬ 
tion.  quotes  .Albert  M.  Post  as  saying  that  the  great¬ 
est  retail  business  built  in  this  countrv-  has  been  de¬ 
veloped  on  the  theory  that  it  carried  the  largest  and 
most  complete  selection  in  the  city  within  the  price 
ranges  of  that  particular  store;  that  small  inadequate 
stocks  have  never  built  a  retail  business  to  a  place  of 
dominance  in  its  community.  More  so  than  on  any 
other  proposition,  merchandisers  and  other  store  ex¬ 
ecutives  have  agreed  that  there  is  urgent  demand  for 
an  improvement  in  the  quality  of  the  goods  displayed 
to  meet  the  approval  of  the  average  customer. 

Professor  Schmalz  found,  in  a  preliminary  investi¬ 
gation  of  the  1932  department  store  figures,  that  stores 
•  were  placing  undue  emphasis  ujxm  low  priced  and  often 
inferior  gxxls.  Raising  the  average  sales  check  and  at 
the  same  time  raising  the  general  quality  of  the  large 
bulk  of  department  store  merchandise  is  a  paramount 
resp^msibility  for  merchandising  in  the  year  1932. 
on  f'agc  263  i 
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Important  Resolutions  Passed 

At  21st  Annual  Convention 


WHEREAS,  The  Chairman  of  our  Federal  Taxa¬ 
tion  Committee,  Mr.  Carlos  B.  Clark,  of  The  J.  L. 
Hudson  Company,  Detroit,  has  appeared  before  the 
Twenty-First  Annual  Convention  of  the  National  Re¬ 
tail  Dry  Goods  Association,  and  has  made  a  most  im¬ 
pressive  presentation  of  the  problems  connected  with 
the  contemplated  revision  of  the  Federal  Revenue 
Law,  and 

WHEREAS,  Mr.  Clark  and  his  Committee  have 
submitted  to  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  of  the 
United  States  House  of  Representatives  recommenda¬ 
tions  for  a  definite  and  limited  revision  of  the  Revenue 
Act,  and  suggestions  for  meeting  the  current  revenue 
requirements  of  our  Federal  Government  as  follows : — 

Sound,  real  and  effective  retrenchment  of 
governmental  expenses. 

Funding  the  deficits  for  the  two  govern¬ 
mental  fiscal  years,  ending  June  30,  1931  and 
June  30,  1932,  amounting  to  approximately 
$2,500,000,000,  and  thereby  making  unneces¬ 
sary  any  increase  in  taxes  which  would  be  re¬ 
troactive  during  the  calendar  year  1931. 

Providing  at  the  present  session  of  Congress, 
such  increases  in  inheritance  taxes,  and  in¬ 
dividual  income  taxes  in  the  higher  brackets, 
together  with  the  restoration  of  gift  taxes,  and 
funding,  as  may  be  necessary  to  meet  any 
excess  of  expenditures  over  income  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1933. 

Vigorous  opposition  to  any  form  of  a  general 
retail  sales  tax,  a  turnover  tax,  or  so-called 
luxury  taxes 

BE  IT  RESOLVED,  That  the  National  Retail  Dry 
Goods  Association  approves  the  recommendations  made 
by  its  Federal  Taxation  Committee,  and  that  individual 
members  be  requested  to  make  their  views  known  to 
their  representatives  in  the  Congress,  and, 

BE  IT  FURTHER  RESOLVED,  That  the  Asso¬ 
ciation’s  thanks  be  extended  to .  Chairman  Clark  and 
the  members  of  the  Federal  Taxation  Committee. 

*  * 

WHEREAS,  In  His  wisdom.  Almighty  God  has 
removed  from  the  scene  of  his  earthly  labors  Ralph 
C.  Hudson,  former  President  of  the  National  Retail 
Dry  Goods  Association,  and  a  merchant  who  gave  him¬ 
self  unselfishly  and  untiringly  to  promoting  the  inter¬ 
ests  of  our  Craft, 


BE  IT  RESOLVED,  That  the  members  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association  in  Convention 
assembled,  express  their  sorrow  over  the  loss  of  his 
fellowship  and  service  to  this  organization,  and 

BE  IT  FURTHER  RESOLVED,  That  a  copy  of 
this  Resolution  be  sent  to  his  widow  and  business  asso¬ 
ciates. 

Design  Copyright 

WHEREAS,  There  is  now  being  considered  by  the 
Committee  on  Patents  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
in  Washington,  a  bill  known  as  the  Vestal  Design 
Copyright  Bill,  and  an  identical  bill  in  the  United  States 
Senate  known  as  the  Hebert  Bill,  and 

WHEREAS,  The  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Asso¬ 
ciation,  although  in  sympathy  with  the  f>olicy  of  afford¬ 
ing  every  necessary  protection  to  the  creators  of  truly 
new  and  original  designs,  believes  that  this  bill  in  its 
present  form  would  place  unwarranted  burdens  upon 
consumers  and  retailers, 

BE  IT  RESOLVED,  That  the  National  Retail  Dry 
Goods  Association  re-affirms  its  opposition  to  such  leg¬ 
islation,  unless  it  be  amended  so  that  retail  distribu¬ 
tors,  who  have  not  induced,  or  been  an  active  party  to 
the  copying,  and  had  used  due  caution  in  purchasing 
their  merchandise,  would  be  placed  completely  outside 
of  the  scope  of  the  bill,  and, 

FURTHERMORE,  That  its  provisions  be  made  to 
apply  only  to  those  manufacturers  and  others  respon¬ 
sible  for  infringement. 

Resale  Price  Legislation  Condemned 

WHEREAS,  There  is  now  pending,  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  and  in  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States,  identical  bills  known  as  the  Kelly  and  Capper 
Bills,  the  result  of  the  enactment  of  which  would  be 
to  legalize  the  desire  of  manufacturers  to  fix  and  con¬ 
trol  the  resale  prices  of  their  products,  and 

WHEREAS,  Price  fixing  legislation  is  distinctly 
contrary  to  the  interests  of  the  consumer,  and 

WHEREAS,  These  measures  would,  if  enacted,  im- 
l)ose  serious  restrictions  and  limitations  on  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  our  mercantile  institutions,  and  would  destroy 
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the  spirit  of  free  and  open  competition  upon  which  our 
retail  Crafts  have  been  established  and  developed, 

BE  IT  RESOLVED,  That  the  National  Retail  Dry 
Gocjds  Association,  in  Convention  assembled,  reaffirms 
its  ])Osition  in  regard  to  such  legislation,  and  unquali¬ 
fiedly  condemns  the  enactment  of  the  present  measures 
now  pending  in  the  Congress. 

*  ♦  * 

WHEREAS,  There  is  now  pending  in  the  United 
States  Senate  the  Hayden  Bill  (1663),  and  a  com¬ 
panion  bill,  the  Watson  Bill,  in  the  House  of  Represen¬ 
tatives,  the  purposes  of  which  are  to  prohibit  the  send¬ 
ing  of  unsolicited  merchandise  through  the  mails, 

BE  IT  RESOLVED,  That  the  National  Retail  Dry 
Goods  Association  approves  the  principles  of  these  bills, 
Ijecause  the  practice  at  which  they  are  aimed  consti¬ 
tutes  a  material  expense  in  the  oiieration  of  the  Post 
Office  Department  in  the  handling  of  Fourth  Class 
Mail,  and  their  enactment  is  in  the  interest  of  the 
public. 

Code  of  Advertising  and  Selling  Practices 
WHEREAS,  The  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Asso¬ 
ciation  in  Convention  assembled  endorses  the  following 
Code  relating  to  advertising  and  selling  practices; — 

Believing  it  to  be  of  paramount  importance 
to  the  economic  and  social  welfare  of  the 
American  people  that  practices  in  business 
should  be  more  clearly  established  and  firmly 
maintained  on  a  plane  of  fairness  to  the  public 
and  fairness  to  competitors  and  to  business  as 
a  whole,  it  is  proposed  that  business  men  them¬ 
selves  shall  abandon  and  condemn  any  prac¬ 
tices  in  advertising  and  selling  merchandise, 
services,  securities,  property  of  all  kinds  which 
may  have: 

(a)  The  capacity  or  tendency  to  under¬ 
mine  public  confidence  in  advertising  an¬ 
nouncements  or  other  selling  representations 
generally. 

(b)  The  effect  of  injuring  unfairly  the 
sales  or  the  good  will  of  a  competitive  product 
or  service. 

To  this  end  the  following  practices  are  con¬ 
sidered  to  be  unfair  and  against  the  public 
interest : 

1.  Misleading  advertising — The  use  of,  par¬ 
ticipation  in,  publishing  or  broadcasting  of 
any  untrue,  deceptive  or  misleading  state¬ 
ment,  representation  or  illustration,  in  an 
effort  to  sell  any  merchandise,  service, 
security  or  any  proi)erty  or  thing  of  any 
kind,  is  an  unfair  and  uneconomic  practice. 

2.  Unfair  coinpetitk’e  claims — The  use  of, 
participation  in,  publishing  or  broadcast¬ 
ing  of  any  statement,  representation  or  im¬ 
plication,  which  might  be  reasonably  con¬ 
strued  to  lead  to  a  false  or  incorrect  con¬ 
clusion  in  regard  to  the  goods,  prices, 
service  or  advertising  of  any  comjxititor 
or  of  another  industry,  is  an  unfair  and 
uneconomic  practice. 

3.  Disparagement  of  competitors — The  use 
of,  participation  in,  publishing  or  broad- 

(Continued 


casting  of  any  statement,  representation  or 
insinuation,  which  disparages  or  attacks 
the  goods,  prices,  service  or  advertising  of 
any  competitor  or  of  any  other  industry, 
is  an  unfair  and  uneconomic  practice. 

4.  “Bait”  offers — The  use  of,  participation 
in,  publishing  or  broadcasting  of  “bait” 
offers  of  merchandise,  wherein  the  pros¬ 
pective  customer  is  denied  a  fair  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  purchase,  is  an  unfair  and  un¬ 
economic  practice. 

5.  Deceptive  statements  accompanying  cut 
prices — The  use  of,  participation  in,  pub¬ 
lishing  or  broadcasting  of  statements  re¬ 
ferring  to  cut  prices  on  trade-marked  or 
other  merchandise,  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
lead  the  public  to  believe  that  all  other 
merchandise  sold  by  the  advertiser  is  sim¬ 
ilarly  low  priced  when  such  is  not  the  fact, 
is  an  unfair  and  uneconomic  practice. 

BE  IT  RESOLVED,  That  the  Sales  Promotion 
Division  of  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association 
be  requested  to  study  carefully  the  provisions  of  this 
Code  and  to  adapt  them  to  meet  the  needs  and  condi¬ 
tions  peculiar  to  retail  advertising,  through  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  standards  of  advertising  practices. 

Approves  Continuance  of  Work 

WHEREAS,  The  Committee  on  Tax  Information 
of  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association,  under 
the  Chairmanship  of  Frederick  H.  Rike,  and  the  Bur¬ 
eau  of  Taxation  Information,  under  the  direction  of 
George  V'.  Sheridan,  have  rendered  invaluable  service 
to  the  consumers  and  retailers  of  our  Country  during 
the  past  year  in  opposing  the  enactment  of  proposed 
unwarranted,  unfair  and  unsound  state  tax  legislation, 

BE  IT  RESOL\’ED,  That  the  commendation  and 
thanks  of  the  members  of  the  National  Retail  Dry 
Goods  Association  be  extended  to  Mr.  Rike  and  the 
members  of  his  Committee,  and  to  Mr.  Sheridan  and 
his  Staff,  and 

BE  IT  FURTHER  RESOLVED,  That  this  Con¬ 
vention  unanimously  approves  the  work  which  has  been 
done  in  this  field,  and  favors  its  continuance,  as  long 
as  attempts  are  made  to  jeopardize  the  interests  of  the 
consuming  public  and  retailers  through  the  enactment 
of  such  state  measures. 

*  *  * 

WHEREAS,  The  present  Tariff  Law  of  the  United 
States  exempts  from  duty  purchases  of  goods  in  for¬ 
eign  countries,  not  intended  for  resale,  to  the  value 
of  $100,  and, 

WHEREAS,  There  is  now  before  Congress  a  bill, 
sjKmsored  by  Congressman  Hadley  of  the  State  of 
\\'ashington,  limiting  this  privilege  to  goods  purchased 
in  countries  contiguous  to  the  United  States,  only  where 
such  countries  extend  a  similar  courtesy  to  their  na¬ 
tionals,  exempting  from  duty  goods  purchased  in  the 
United  States, 

BE  IT  RESOLVED,  That  the  National  Retail  Dry 
Goods  Association  in  Convention  assembled  approves 
this  measure,  because  failure  to  enact  it  will  result  in 
continuance  of  discrimination  against  American  busi¬ 
ness. 

on  page  287) 
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Dynamic  Displays 

of  Electrical  Merchandise 

By  KENNETH  DAMERON 

Electrical  Merchandising  Joint  Committee 


The  value  of  display  is  known  to  all  merchandisers. 
Window  displays  and  interior  store  displays  are 
among  the  most  effective  selling  devices.  The  con¬ 
sumer’s  mind  is  seldom  a  mind  made  up.  More  often 
it  is  a  state  of  mind,  and  a  good  display  will  frequently 
capture  the  imagination  of  the  consumer  to  the  point 
of  developing  an  interest  in  buying  a  particular  prod¬ 
uct. 

Creative  Displays 

Electrical  appliance  displays  should  be  creative.  They 
should  possess  action.  Manufacturers,  through  their 
national  advertising,  are  creating  consumer  acceptance 
and  retailers  should  complete  the  cycle  by  creating  the 
desire  to  buy  through  proper  displays. 

A  recent  investigation  indicated  that  nearly  three- 
fourths  of  the  average  electrical  goods  stock  is  not 
within  easy  sight  of  the  customer.  The  dealer  or  buyer, 
in  many  cases,  is  employing  his  costly  store  space  for 
warehousing  his  goods.  He  is  not  getting  it  into  the 
open,  where  it  can  be  seen,  and  is  relying  too  much 
ujx)n  demand  goods. 

Store  space  is  valuable,  only  to  the  extent  to  which  it 
permits  the  profitable  display  of  goods.  Hence  the 
small  store,  if  used  exclusively  as  a  display  room,  is 
more  valuable  than  the  large  one  where  a  large  per¬ 
centage  of  the  space  is  given  over  to  stocking  unseen 
and  undisplayed  merchandise. 

Household  electrical  appliances  should  be  more  fully 
displayed.  Their  utility,  performance,  design  and 
beauty  are  enhanced  through  the  aid  of  store  displays. 
Consumers  have  been  inconvenienced  by  the  failure  of 
stores  to  properly  feature  electrical  appliances.  It  is  a 
mistake  to  segregate  the  household  electrical  appliance 
department  in  a  section  of  the  store  which  is  difficult  to 
reach,  or  which  would  normally  not  be  reached  by  the 
casual  shopper.  Some  department  stores  have  secured 
excellent  results  by  having  a  display  of  electrical  appli¬ 
ances  on  the  main  floor,  at  the  point  of  greatest  store 
traffic.  Other  stores  are  finding  it  productive  to  assem¬ 
ble  their  household  electrical  appliances  in  one  division, 
assembling  them  in  a  manner  which  would  correspond 
to  their  use  in  the  respective  rooms  of  the  consumer’s 
home ;  in  short,  creating  household  appliance  conscious¬ 
ness  through  the  neglected  art  of  store  display. 

The  principles  of  display  rest  on  store  traffic,  uses 
of  the  product,  physical  resources  of  the  store  and  the 
possible  frame  of  mind  of  the  consumers  as  they  mill 
through  various  sections  of  the  store. 

It  must  be  emphasized  that  display,  in  order  to  be 
effective,  must  be  continuous.  It  is  not  a  matter  of 
pushing  certain  appliances  for  a  day  or  two  and  then 
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withdrawing  the  display,  but  it  is  basically  a  matter  of 
a  continuous  feature,  in  which  electrical  appliances  play 
the  leading  role.  At  a  time  when  manufacturers  are 
doing  their  utmost  in  national  advertising  to  promote 
the  sale  of  household  appliances,  and  at  a  time  when 
public  utilities  are  endeavoring  through  promotional 
jdans  to  urge  consumers  to  use  electrical  appliances,  it 
would  seem  that  department  stores,  hardware  stores, 
furniture  dealers  and  others  interested  in  merchandis¬ 
ing  electrical  goods,  w’ould  find  it  to  their  advantage  to 
display  their  products  in  the  most  effective  manner. 

Cooperative  Displays 

One  of  the  most  neglected  opportunities  in  the  sale 
of  electrical  appliances,  is  the  failure  of  dealers  to 
develop  some  sort  of  a  cooperative  display.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  would  it  not  be  desirable  to  secure  a  well  located 
showroom  in  which  electrical  appliances  from  dealers 
throughout  the  city  could  be  displayed?  This  display 
should  be  augmented  by  the  services  of  well  informed 
contact  men  and  women,  who  would  explain  and  de¬ 
monstrate  various  appliances  with  the  idea  of  selling 
the  need  for  the  appliances  rather  than  any  particular 
appliances.  Perhaps  this  contact  service  could  l)e  aug¬ 
mented  by  the  assistance  of  a  hostess,  who  would  de¬ 
monstrate  some  of  the  household  activities  which  could 
best  be  performed  with  electrical  appliances. 

In  some  cities,  public  utilities  have  pioneered  in  this 
respect  and  have  provided  display  rooms  for  all  mer¬ 
chants.  These  display  rooms  are  generally  suiierior 
in  location,  light  and  arrangement,  and  offer  the  added 
advantage  of  a  traffic  developed  by  consumers  paying 
their  service  bills  or  seeking  information  and  adjust¬ 
ments.  It  is  believed  that  merchants  would  profit  by 
submitting  some  of  their  appliances  for  display  with 
the  local  service  companies.  In  a  city  of  200,000,  it 
was  found  that  but  one  hardware  store  was  taking  ad¬ 
vantage  of  this  display  opportunity,  although  all  depart¬ 
ment  stores  were  well  represented. 

The  Dynamic  Display 

Maximum  display  opportunities  have  been  developed 
by  the  Oklahoma  Gas  &  Electric  Company  of  Oklahoma 
City.  In  the  first  place,  they  have  a  display  room  in 
which  all  merchants  may  display  electrical  appliances. 
This  is,  in  fact,  an  electrical  merchandising  fair  and 
consumers  are  at  leisure  to  examine  carefully  appliances 
offered  for  sale  and  see  them  demonstrated,  and  to 
learn  the  name  of  the  dealer  carrying  a  particular  prod¬ 
uct. 

on  page  286) 
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STORE  MANAGERS’  COUNCIL 


Adjusting  Store  Expenses  to  1932  Conditions 

By  NEIL  PETREE 

President,  James  McCreery  &  Co.,  Neiv  York 
Address  delivered  at  the  21st  Annual  Convention,  February  4,  1932 


For  a  number  of  years,  rising  sales  volume  has 
made  the  problem  of  retailers  less  difficult  than  it 
would  have  been  had  the  sales  volume  remained 
steady  or  even  declined.  Despite  this  fact,  the  Har¬ 
vard  figures  show  that  had  the  depression  not  come 
upon  us  in  the  fall  of  1929,  probably,  by  now,  the  aver¬ 
age  store  would  have  been  operating  at  a  loss.  This 
is  not  a  complimentary  statement  for  department  store 
management,  but  it  is  nevertheless  true.  During  the 
recent  era  of  prosperity,  the  operating  expenses  were 
permitted  to  rise  to  a  percentage  figure  to  sales  en¬ 
tirely  out  of  reason.  Now,  with  falling  sales  volume, 
the  department  stores  are  compelled  to  do  what  they 
should  have  done,  at  least  partially,  some  time  ago. 
Long  before  we  reached  the  point  where  thirty  cents 
out  of  every  sales  dollar  was  needed  to  cover  the  ex¬ 
penses  of  doing  business,  we  should  have  retrenched, 
but  this  was  not  the  spirit  of  the  times.  We  went  bliss¬ 
fully  on  our  way,  with  some  of  the  far  sighted  issuing 
an  occasional  warning — but  such  warnings  were  un¬ 
heeded  until  the  expense  percentage  was  well  over 
thirty  per  cent. 

Drastic  Action  Necessary 

The  depression  gave  us  a  shock  in  the  fall  of  1929, 
but  business  soon  looked  as  tho  it  might  again  go  for¬ 
ward  as  usual  and,  by  the  middle  of  the  spring  1930, 
we  found  most  merchants  proud  of  the  fact  that  they 
had  not  found  it  necessary  to  reduce  salaries.  When 
the  final  figures  for  1930  became  public,  it  was  appar¬ 
ent  that  they  had  not  reduced  much  else  in  the  ex¬ 
pense  account,  altho  the  sales  volume  was  off  an  aver¬ 
age  of  over  seven  per  cent.  This  brought  many  to  the 
realization  that  something  had  to  be  done  regarding 
oi'erating  expenses,  but  again  the  “Pollyanna  chorus” 
led  the  way,  and  very  few  actually  cut  deeply  into  the 
expenses  until  1931  was  well  on  its  dreary  road.  As 
near  as  I  have  been  able  to  find  out,  it  was  during  last 
summer  that  merchants  in  general  realized  that  the 
only  way  to  reduce  expenses  was  to  reduce  them. 
Federal  Reserve  reports  confirmed  the  belief  that  1931 
sales  volume  would  be  further  behind  1930  than  1930 
was  l)ehind  1929,  and  projecting  these  sales  losses  into 
the  future,  the  merchant  could  easily  see  what  was 


ahead  if  immediate  and  drastic  action  were  not  taken. 

Despite  this  knowledge,  advertising  lineage,  in  gen¬ 
eral,  was  allowed  to  exceed  that  of  1930,  in  a  desperate 
effort  to  keep  up  sales  volume,  and  the  salary  reduc¬ 
tions  that  w’ere  put  into  effect  were  not  sufficient  to 
bring  the  expense  percentage  down  to  even  the  1929 
high  figure.  The  1931  figures  are  not  public  as  yet, 
but  I  think  that  we  can  safely  state  that  sales  volume 
has  fallen  faster  than  expenses  have  been  reduced. 

So  much  for  what  is  behind  us;  what  of  the  future? 

Few  venture  to  make  any  predictions  regarding  busi¬ 
ness  for  1932,  but  if  January  sales  are  at  all  indicative 
of  what  we  are  facing,  we  can  at  least  assume  that  the 
sales  picture  for  the  spring  season  will  be  bad.  It  is 
probable,  in  my  opinion,  that  department  store  sales 
this  spring  may  be  as  high  as  ten  per  cent  behind  last 
spring,  and  no  one  really  knows  whether  or  not  the 
condition  will  be  better  during  the  coming  fall,  altho 
we  will  then  be  facing  sales  figures  that  should  be 
easier  to  meet,  due  to  the  very  poor  general  showing 
made  during  the  recent  fall  season.  Let  us  assume, 
then,  that  there  is  a  possibility  that  department  store 
sales  in  1932  may  be  off,  as  compared  to  1931,  by  possi¬ 
bly  ten  per  cent,  which  means  that  the  volume  will  be 
perhaps  twenty-five  per  cent  behind  the  j^eak  sales  of 
1928-9.  This  will  not  be  surprising,  considering  the 
drop  in  commodity  prices  is  higher  than  that  figure. 

Where  Can  Expenses  Be  Reduced? 

If  stores  are  to  make  even  a  mediocre  profit,  they 
must  further  reduce  operating  expenses  to  a  iJoint  com¬ 
mensurate  with  this  probable  sales  volume.  Where  can 
these  expenses  be  reduced? 

Organizations  must  be  simplified  so  that  there  are 
feiver  executives.  This  will  probably  lead  to  greater 
efficiency,  as  there  has  undoubtedly  been  an  overlapping 
of  functions  that  has  caused  confusion.  Some  depart¬ 
ment  stores  of  considerable  size  are  even  now  think¬ 
ing  of  changing  from  the  four  functional  head  type  of 
set-up  to  a  simpler  organization  of  not  over  three  func¬ 
tional  heads,  and  others  are  experimenting  with  the 
plan  of  having  the  store  head,  general  manager,  presi¬ 
dent — or  whatever  his  title  may  be — take  over  one  of 
the  functional  divisions  himself.  In  other  words,  less 
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Concurrent  Conventions 

CONTROLLERS’  CONGRESS  STORE  MANAGERS’  DIVISION 
TRAFFIC  GROUP  PERSONNEL  GROUP 

RETAIL  DELIVERY  ASSOCIATION 

June  13-14-15-16  —  Hotel  William  Penn  —  Pittsburgh,  Pa, 


Previously  announced  plans  for  the  Controllers’  Congress  Convention  in  Chicago 
in  May  and  the  Joint  Store  Management  Convention  in  Pittsburgh  in  September 
have  been  altered  because  the  holding  of  the  meetings  of  the  five  Groups  at  one 
place,  at  one  time,  will  afford  certain  economies  to  your  Association  as  well  as 
savings  to  member  stores,  particularly  those  of  medium  or  smaller  size.  An 
executive  who  performs  several  functions  may  now  attend  the  sessions  of  the 
various  Groups  in  which  he  is  interested  without  having  to  make  but  one 
Convention  trip. 

This  concentration  of  attention  and  interest  on  the  part  of  the  five  Groups 
insures  representative  attendance  from  member  stores  and  a  well  rounded 
program  of  outstanding  helpfulness. 


attention  is  being  paid  to  organization  charts,  and  more 
to  the  maintaining  of  a  minimum  executive  personnel, 
with  each  executive  doing  what  he  is  best  suited  to  do. 

The  next  step  will  have  to  be  a  considerable  reduc¬ 
tion  in  the  salaries  paid  to  executives.  A  fifteen  per 
cent  reduction  in  the  salary  of  a  principal  executive  will 
probably  save  as  much  as  a  ten  per  cent  reduction  in 
the  salaries  of  forty  sales  girls  or  office  help,  but  it 
appears  as  tho  both  will  be  necessary.  A  flat  reduction 
of  say  ten  per  cent  throughout  the  entire  non-executive 
force  would  not  lie  sufficient,  in  most  stores,  had  there 
not  already  been  salary  and  wage  reductions  during  the 
past  year.  There  would  also  be  less  certainty  of  such  a 
reduction  being  fair  and  equitable,  except  for  the  fact 
that  since  last  summer  most  stores  reviewed  their  entire 
payroll,  to  eliminate  the  injustices  that  had  crept  in 
during  the  past  ten  years.  If  sales  volume  should  con¬ 
tinue  to  fall  behind,  as  I  have  indicated  it  might,  such 
a  further  reduction  of  general  salaries  and  wages  will 
probably  be  necessary  in  a  great  many  dejiartment 
stores.  This  will  not  only  be  necessary,  but  will  be 
entirely  fair,  considering  the  fact  that  the  reductions 
made  so  far  are  much  less  than  the  decrease  in  the  cost 
of  living,  as  shown  by  the  statistics  of  the  Department 
of  Labor  at  Washington. 

Supplementary  Aids  Eliminated 

There  will  proljably  be  further  eliminations  in  many 
stores  of  special  bureaus  and  of  individuals  that  have 
been  added  to  store  organisations  largely  to  supplement 
others  who  were  not  properly  doing  their  primary 
jobs.  It  is  hoped  that  in  this  elimination,  stores  do  not 
make  the  mistake  of  unnecessarily  reducing  the  size  and 
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effectiveness  of  training  departments  and  comparison 
bureaus,  as  these  bureaus  have  justified  themselves.  It 
is  possible,  however,  that  some  stores  have  carried  the 
organization  of  these  departments  to  an  extreme,  and 
that  there  will  have  to  be  some  retrenchment  here 
also. 

Advertising  Uncage  will  have  to  be  reduced,  as  this 
item  is  one  of  the  large  factors  in  the  controllable  ex¬ 
pense.  This  should  not  mean  that  stores  will  become 
less  aggressive,  but  it  will  necessitate  the  more  pro¬ 
ductive  use  of  a  smaller  space.  Advertising  departments 
will  have  to  use  more  thought  and  less  space  to  tell  the 
message  of  the  stores.  Direct  mail  w’ill  prolxibly  be 
u-ed  less,  and  I  hope  more  effectively.  There  has  been 
so  much  advertising  matter  going  thru  the  mails  that  I 
feel  that  its  pulling  power  has  been  steadily  diminish¬ 
ing.  The  kind  of  advertising  that  many  stores  give  to 
once  a  year  publications  and  to  mediums  that  are  known 
to  be  ineffective,  but  are  used  because  of  personal 
reasons,  will  have  to  be  scratched  off  the  list. 

There  will  also  have  to  be  a  reduction  in  the  adver¬ 
tising  amount  sj>ent  in  addition  to  the  actual  lineage  cost. 
In  other  words,  the  overhead  of  advertising  must 
come  dow’ii.  More  ads  will  be  set  by  newspapers  and 
less  by  compositors,  more  art  work  will  be  done  by 
the  store’s  own  artists  and  less  by  expensive  free¬ 
lance  artists,  less  extravagant  cuts  will  be  used  when 
the  message  can  be  readily  told  in  simple  type,  and 
last  but  by  no  means  least,  publicity  directors  will  again 
become  working  advertising  managers.  The  waste  in 
advertising  departments  has  probably  been  no  higher 
than  in  other  branches  of  the  business,  but  in  this 
division  the  tendency  toward  titles  such  as  Sales  Man- 
ott  page  269) 
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THE  BUYER’S  JOB 


Experiences  of  1931 

What  They  Have  Taught 
Merchandise  Men  and  Buyers 

By  BYRES  GITCHELL 
Director,  Cavendish  Trading  Corporation 

EIditor’s  Note:  The  paper  presented  by  Mr.  Gitchell  at  the  N.  R.  D.  G.  A. 
Convention  in  February  is  a  composite  of  the  opinions  of  a  wide  number  of 
merchandising  executives.  Their  general  agreement  on  what  should  be  done  to 
improve  profit  should  be  convincing  to  every  buyer  and  for  that  reason  the  address 
has  been  made  one  of  the  Buyer's  Job  series. 


IN  preparing  this  paper  on  what  merchandise  mana¬ 
gers  have  learned  from  their  experiences  of  1931, 
I  wrote  to  about  a  hundred  representative  merchan¬ 
dise  managers  and  received  nearly  fifty  replies.  In  this 
file  of  correspondence,  there  has  been  given  a  wealth 
of  material  that  cannot  be  adequately  presented  here. 
Some  of  the  best  letters  contain  information  which  the 
writers  obviously  do  not  expect  me  to  make  public.  I 
shall  review  the  correspondence,  however,  and  quote 
the  writers,  so  far  as  the  nature  of  the  correspondence 
permits. 

“I  do  not  l)elieve  that  merchandise  managers  and 
buyers  have  really  learned  anything  in  1931  that  they 
did  not  know  before,”  wrote  Fred  Goldsmith  of  Mem¬ 
phis.  In  another  letter  Gordon  K.  Creighton  of  Con¬ 
rad’s,  Boston,  wrote  “what  they  have  learned  in  1931, 
they  could  have  learned  from  their  experiences  of  1925 
or  1921  or  any  other  year,  if  merchandise  managers 
and  buyers  were  keeping  their  poise  and  using  the 
brains  that  God  gave  them  and  the  exi)eriences  that 
their  customers  have  given  them.” 

\Vm.  O.  Riordan  of  A.  &  S.,  Brooklyn,  writes  “it 
is  difficult  to  tell  what  merchandise  managers  will  learn 
from  their  experiences  of  1931  except  that,  speaking 
for  our  organization,  we  have  all  learned  to  be  very 
humble.” 

Profitless  Volume 

Max  E.  Friedmann  of  the  Schuster  Stores,  Milwau¬ 
kee,  suggests  for  my  main  theme  “the  pursuit  of  vol¬ 
ume  without  profit.”  Comments  from  many  others  in¬ 
dicate  an  inclination  to  question  the  value  of  added 
volume,  secured  with  a  short  markup,  disproportionate 
advertising  expenditure  and  excessive  markdowns  on 
remainders.  They  doubt  the  theory  that  the  overhead 
absorbed  by  the  extra  volume  more  than  offsets  the 
losing  factors.  Attention  was  forcibly  called  to  the 


broken  regular  stocks  and  the  sacrifice  of  purchasing 
power  for  fresh  regular  merchandise. 

No  one  clearly  brought  out  the  diversion  of  consumer 
purchases  from  regular  merchandise  at  regular  mark¬ 
ups,  by  the  community  wide  competition  for  profitless 
volume. 

Another  of  my  own  associates,  Leon  Harris  of  Dal¬ 
las,  would  strongly  urge  that  we  allow  our  competitors 
to  corral  all  this  unprofitable  volume,  in  order  to  speed 
their  elimination  as  competitors.  He  writes  that  he  has 
learned  from  1931  the  greater  importance  of  “less  vol¬ 
ume  with  longer  profits”  and  having  the  “fullest  possi¬ 
ble  investment  in  wanted  merchandise  in  sound  variety 
of  styles  and  types.” 

Sam  Sherman,  Merchandise  Manager  of  the  May 
Company,  Denver,  says  the  same  thing  in  a  different 
way,  “unusual  efforts  to  pile  up  a  single  day’s  busi¬ 
ness  won’t  mean  anything ;  success  is  going  to  be  meas¬ 
ured  by  our  consistent  every  day  business,  with  bal¬ 
anced  stocks  in  wanted  staples  and  styles  that  are  in 
demand.”  Several  say,  like  Ralph  Goldsmith  of  Lans- 
burgh’s.  Washington,  “that  public  interest  in  large  sales 
promotions  has  definitely  decreased.” 

Price  Promotions 

Price  promotions  come  in  for  much  attention  from 
my  correspondents.  One  speaks  of  the  terrific  decline 
in  prices,  and  says  “to  my  mind  the  best  thing  that 
could  happen  to  the  retail  business  this  coming  year 
would  be  a  stiffening  of  prices.  If  that  does  not  hap¬ 
pen,  it  will  be  absolutely  necessary  to  promote  and  sell 
higher  priced  merchandise.”  John  J.  Reilly  of  the 
Broadway  Department  Stores,  Los  Angeles,  writes  “de¬ 
partment  stores  have  gone  through  a  campaign  of  con¬ 
sistent  forcing  out  of  merchandise  at  extremely  low 
prices  during  the  past  six  months,  thinking  they  could 
increase  volume  in  this  way,  but  it  has  not  worked  out 
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as  they  expected,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  there  was  a 
great  amount  of  money  si)ent  in  advertising.  I  believe 
that  a  great  many  stores  have  gone  into  selling  too 
much  cheap  merchandise.  Cheap  merchandise  has  never 
built  any  business  and  I  believe  that  more  attention 
should  be  paid  to  selling  good  merchandise  at  a  reason¬ 
able  price  during  1932,  because,  after  all,  it  is  not  so 
much  what  a  customer  pays  for  the  merchandise  as 
whether  she  has  received  satisfaction  from  a  style  and 
wearing  standpoint.” 

Again  quoting  Mr.  Riordan,  “the  tendency  to  trade 
down  into  the  very  lowest  price  lines  is  another  prob¬ 
lem.  We  are  going  to  try  to  increase  our  average  sale 
and  to  push  more  medium  priced  merchandise  than 
we  have  in  the  past.”  After  Ralph  Goldsmith  says 
“the  public  interest  in  large  sales  promotions  has  defi¬ 
nitely  decreased”,  he  adds  “there  is  more  customer  in¬ 
terest  in  better  merchandise  offered  at  prices  approxi¬ 
mately  the  same  as  those  which  they  are  accustomed  to 
pay,  than  in  lower  priced  merchandise.” 

John  B.  Swinney  of  the  S.  S.  A.  says  “customers 
continue  to  expect  the  same  general  character  of  mer¬ 
chandise  they  have  been  using  in  the  past,  at  today’s 
price  levels  for  that  grade — not  inferior  merchandise 
at  cheap  prices.  If  we  forget  this,  we  lose  our  niche 
in  the  community.” 

Si>eaking  in  the  same  vein  on  trading  down,  Fred 
Goldsmith  of  Memphis  adds  “thereby  sacrificing  the 
reputation  that  has  taken  years  to  build  up,  which  in 
the  long  run  will  show  that  it  is  easier  to  tear  down 
than  it  is  to  build  up.” 

According  to  J.  H.  Fairclough,  Jr.  of  Jordan  Marsh, 
“the  element  of  price  is  not  an  entire  substitute  for 
quality — it  has  been  proven  this  past  year  that  when¬ 
ever  wanted  merchandise  of  a  higher  price  was  offered, 
satisfactory  results  had  been  obtained.  It  is  possible 
to  sell  merchandise  in  larger  quantities,  provided  we 
have  secured  merchandise  that  is  right  in  style,  quality 
and  season.  Many  splendid  opportunities  have  been 
lost  by  fear  and  restricted  buying.” 

Walter  Dietches  of  Bloomingdale’s  writes  “the  pro¬ 
motion  of  this  timely  wanted  merchandise  is  much  more 
important  to  our  daily  business  than  the  spasmodic 
large  promotion.  While  all  this  shouting  regarding 
trading  up  is  going  on,  it  is  important  to  see  how  qual¬ 
ity  and  standards  in  lower  priced  merchandise  have  been 
improved,  so  as  to  make  qualitv,  style  and  general  fash¬ 
ion  for  1932.” 

Low  Stocks  and  Turn  Over 

Low  stocks  and  faster  turnover  come  in  for  com¬ 
ment  in  more  letters,  by  far,  than  any  other  subject. 
It  seems  to  Mr.  Riordan  “that  the  selling  life  of  mer¬ 
chandise  is  getting  shorter  and  shorter,  even  in  the  more 
staple  classifications.” 

Frank  R.  Jelleff  of  Washington  says  “the  one  thing 
we  have  learned  definitely  is  that  we  can  operate  on 
smaller  stocks.  Whenever  we  did  operate  on  smaller 
stocks,  we  did  a  better  job  than  we  did  in  the  previous 
year.  Of  course,  we  have  always  known  we  could  do 
this,  but  had  been  a  little  bit  careless  about  doing  it.” 

John  D.  Hughes  of  Denholm  &  McKay,  Worcester, 
Mass.,  and  W.  W.  Malley  of  Edward  Malley  Company, 
New  Haven,  write  to  the  same  effect.  Mr.  Malley 
concluding  with  “this  in  a  falling  price  market  was 

(Continued 


largely  responsible  for  our  ability  to  maintain  a  profit-  I 
able  markup  on  new  merchandise.”  I 

Frank  Vorenburg  of  the  Gilchrist  Co.,  Boston,  says  f 
“the  experience  of  departments  operating  with  rapid  I 
turnover  during  1931  has  convinced  me  that  the  same  I 
principles  of  low  stock  and  high  turnover  are  just  as  H 
applicable  today,  if  not  more  so,  that  real  profits  were 
not  produced  by  departments  carrying  large  stocks.” 

J.  S.  Kaufman  of  Mandel  Bros.,  Chicago,  says  “al¬ 
though  stocks  have  been  decreased  in  most  instances 
this  past  year,  I  do  not  believe  they  have  been  decreased 
in  proportion  to  the  slow-selling  merchandise  contained 
therein,  plus  the  lowering  in  prices.  This  should  be 
carefully  analyzed  for  proper  operation.”  t 

Quoting  Mr.  Dietches  of  Bloomingdale’s  on  this  sub-  I 
ject,  “the  main  thing  I  would  recommend  as  the  lesson  I 
of  1931  is  the  watching  of  slow-moving  merchandise.  | 
We  definitely  held  our  markdowns  off,  saying  conditons 
or  weather  would  improve ;  in  the  future  nothing  will 
be  taken  for  granted  in  this  respect.”  Chas.  C.  Wrig-  . 
gins  of  B.  F.  Dewees,  Philadelphia,  says  a  second  most 
vital  thing  is  still  the  absolute  necessity  for  disposing 
of  any  merchandise  which  tends  to  become  slow-selling 
Iiefore  it  requires  too  drastic  a  markdown.  There  is 
nothing  new  about  this ;  it  goes  back  to  what  we  learned 
from  Mr.  Reyburn  that  all  merchandise  must  be  sold  i 
in  the  season  in  which  it  is  bought.”  Ralph  Goldsmith 
of  I.ansburgh’s,  Washington,  says  “the  policy  to  meet 
every  new  market  price  by  repricing  our  own  stocks  on 
hand,  has  been  a  definite  benefit  to  sales  volume.” 

Speaking  out  of  my  own  observation,  reduction  of 
stocks  is  all  too  frequently  accomplished  at  the  expense 
of  staple  stocks  and  new  wanted  merchandise — a  dan-  i 
ger  frequently  overlooked.  i 

Net  Profit  Factors 

The  subjects  of  net  profit,  expense  reduction,  gross 
margin,  initial  markup,  markdowns  and  discounts,  are 
not  neglected  in  this  correspondence.  In  summarizing  j 
the  points  made  on  these  topics,  I  am  selecting  the  fol-  j 
lowing  quotations: — “1931  certainly  should  have  taught  1 
us  to  cut  expenses  and  raise  gross  profits”  is  the  terse 
contribution  of  Karl  N.  Louis  of  J.  L.  Brandeis  & 
Sons,  Omaha.  Mr.  Riordan  says  “we  have  all  been 
concerned  with  more  or  less  the  same  problem  that  all 
retailers  have,  namely,  trying  to  keep  up  volume  and 
maintaining  a  satisfactory  gross  profit  and  expense 
ratio.”  Sargent  F.  Eaton,  Howland  Dry  Goods  Co., 
Bridgeport,  says  “the  shrinkage  of  surplus  and  the 
passing  of  dividends,  make  the  making  of  a  profit  im¬ 
perative.” 

And  again  quoting  Mr.  Jelleff,  “the  thing  that  I 
have  learned  is  that  unless  we  do  a  better  merchandis¬ 
ing  job,  we  are  all  going  to  be  sunk  sooner  or  later”. 
“Better  job”  is  usually  measured  by  net  profits,  but  his 
point  of  attack  is  markdowns  and  the  necessity  for 
reducing  them.  *  ; 

Mr.  Vorenburg  says,  “it  is  impossible  to  increase  j 
markup  in  the  necessary  amount,  to  offset  an  approxi-  j 
mate  drop  in  the  value  of  the  average  unit  sold,  of  ! 
from  15  to  20  per  cent,  and  it  is  unwise  to  attempt  to  i 
make  any  radical  saving  in  markdowns  at  a  time  when 
additional  markdowns  are  necessary  to  keep  stocks 
abreast  of  falling  commodity  prices.  However,  unless 
there  is  a  further  drop  in  prices  during  1932,  some 
markdown  saving  might  be  effected.”  ' 

on  page  266) 
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THE  CONTROLLERS’  FORUM 


Planning  For  Profit  in  1932 

By  ALFRED  HENRY 

Treasurer  and  Controller,  Martin's,  Inc.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
and  Chairman,  Metropolitan  Controllers’  Association 

Address  delivered  at  the  21st  Annual  Convention,  February  4,  1932 

■ - 


The  general  concensus  of  opinion  among  retailers 
and  economists  is  that  dollar  volume  during  the 
first  half  of  1932  will  be  less  than  the  volume 
obtained  during  the  same  period  in  1931.  Of  one  thing 
we  are  certain : — retail  profit  making  will  not  be  any 
easier  this  year  than  it  was  last  year  or  the  year  before. 

What  can  we  as  retailers  do,  then,  that  will  help  to 
make  our  stores  more  profitable?  We  can  plan  our 
operations  more  thoroughly — chart  the  course  to  a  net 
profit  in  more  detail.  We  can  follow  through  on  those 
plans  by  carefully  checking  actual  accomplishment, 
weekly  and  monthly,  against  the  standard  that  has 
been  set. 


given  department  is  put  into  a  few  leaders — needed 
merchandise  at  the  right  price — the  value  will  be  out¬ 
standing  and  will  be  recognized  by  the  public.  The 
active  promotion  of  a  few  such  items  from  each  de¬ 
partment  will  help  to  make  the  store  a  popular  place 
in  which  to  shop.  Under  such  a  plan  a  slight  decrease 
in  mark-up  would  be  justified.  If,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  decrease  in  mark-up  is  spread  over  all  of  the  mer¬ 
chandise  in  the  department,  the  difference  in  the  price 
of  any  item  will  be  so  slight  that  it  will  be  ineffectual 
in  .stimulating  business,  and  the  decrease  in  mark-up 
is  not  justified.  I  believe,  however,  that  in  most  stores 
a  slightly  lower  mark-up  is  being  planned  for  the  spring 
season. 

The  next  items  to  consider  are  mark-downs,  employ¬ 
ees  discounts  and  stock  shortages.  Turnover  has  been 
sjjeeded  up  and  slow  selling  merchandise  has  been  con¬ 
stantly  followed  up,  so  we  find  that  mark-downs  have 
shown  a  tendency  to  diminish.  A  continuation  of  this 
improvement  can  be  expected  and  so  we  plan  a  slight 
decrease  in  mark-downs,  still  using  separate  figures 
for  the  Upstairs  and  Basement  Stores.  One  store  in 
New  York  recently  reduced  the  rate  of  discount  al¬ 
lowed  to  employees  on  some  types  of  merchandise  and 
eliminated  discount  entirely  on  other  items.  The  net 
result  of  this  change  in  policy  was  a  substantial  saving 
to  the  store  in  discount  allowed.  A  check-up  of  em¬ 
ployees  accounts  over  the  six  month  period  immedi¬ 
ately  following  the  change  in  discount  policy  showed 
that  there  was  a  small  increase  in  purchases  so  that 
apparently  employee  good-will  was  not  affected.  The 
change  in  policy  was  well-planned  and  the  idea  was 
effectively  sold  to  the  whole  organization  before  being 
adopted.  Under  such  conditions,  a  considerable  reduc¬ 
tion  in  employees  discount  could  be  made. 

Inventory  Specialists  Prevent  Shortages 

At  least  two  stores  in  New  York  have  found  a  way 
to  save  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  a  year  in  in¬ 
ventory  shortages.  In  each  of  these  stores,  the  Con¬ 
troller  has  placed  the  responsibility  for  shortages 
squarely  on  the  shoulders  of  a  competent  assistant. 
These  assistants  are  inventory  specialists  and  have  no 
other  duties.  They  are  engaged  for  the  sole  purpose 
of  reducing  shortages.  When  one  of  these  men  started 


Steps  in  Planning 

The  first  step  in  planning  a  profit  for  1932,  is  the 
preparation  of  a  tentative  operating  statement  for  the 
first  six  months  of  the  year — the  spring  season.  A 
statement  is  made  up,  showing  the  figures  for  the  first 
six  months  period  of  the  two  previous  years,  with 
columns  provided  for  the  planned  figures  for  1932. 
Sales  for  the  period  should  be  planned  very  carefully, 
as  the  accuracy  of  the  entire  statement  is  dependent 
on  an  accurate  forecast  of  sales.  All  available  outside 
statistics,  such  as  reports  issued  by  the  Federal  Re¬ 
serve  Bank  and  the  Controller’s  Congress,  should  be 
studied.  The  morale  of  the  organization  must  also  be 
taken  into  consideration.  In  stores  that  operate  a  Base¬ 
ment,  the  sales  for  the  Upstairs  store  and  the  Basement 
should  be  planned  separately.  In  several  New  York 
and  Brooklyn  stores,  the  sales  forecast  for  Spring  has 
been  based  on  approximately  a  10  per  cent  decrease  in 
the  Upstairs  Store  and  about  a  5  per  cent  increase 
in  the  Basement,  equivalent  to  a  7  per  cent  decrease  for 
the  total  store. 

.After  the  sales  forecast  is  made,  the  opening  and 
closing  inventories  should  be  planned.  Inventories  have 
been  running  consistently  lower  every  month  for  more 
than  two  years,  so  this  should  not  be  a  difficult  task. 
Again  separate  figures  are  put  down  for  Upstairs  and 
Basement  Stores. 

Next,  we  must  set  our  mark-up  on  the  January  31st 
and  July  31st  inventories.  The  executives  of  many 
stores  think  that  a  lower  mark-up  will  stimulate  busi¬ 
ness.  If  a  slight  decrease  in  the  required  mark-up  of  a 
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Reduce 

Transportation 
Costs — and 
Receiving 
and  Marking 

Expense 


These  Stores  Hare  Saved 
Through  a  Survey 


♦ 


J.  Bacon  &  Sons,  Louisville,  Kentucky 
Charles  H.  Bear  &  Company,  York,  Pa. 
BoRgs  &  Buhl,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Bowman  &  Company,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 
Bush  &  Bull  Corporation,  Easton,  Pa. 
Castner  Knott  Dry  Goods  Co.,  Nashville, 
Tenn. 

Dupuis  Freres,  Ltd.,  Montreal,  Canada 
The  Fair,  Chicago,  Illinois 
The  Fair  Store  Company,  Cincinnati, 
Ohio 

Forbes  &  Wallace,  Springfield,  Mass. 

G.  F'ox  &  Company,  Hartford,  Conn. 
William  F'.  Gable  Company,  Altoona.  Pa. 
Gold  &  Company,  Lincoln,  Nebraska 
William  Hahn  &  Companv,  Washington, 
D.  C. 

James  A.  Hearn  &  Son,  New  York  City 
The  Hecht  Company,  Baltimore.  Md. 
The  Hecht  Company,  Washington,  D.  C. 
The  Hub.  Baltimore,  Maryland 
Howland  Dry  Goods  Co.,  Bridgeport, 
Conn. 

The  Jones  Store  Company,  Kansas  Citv, 
Mo. 

S.  Kami  Sons  &  Company,  Washington, 
D.  C. 

Lazarus  Brothers,  Wilkes-Barre.  Pa. 
Lion  Dry  Gootls  Co..  Toledo,  Ohio 
Frederick  Loeser  &  Co.,  Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 
Edward  Malley  &  Company,  New  Haven, 
Conn. 

The  McAlpin  Company,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
McCreery  &  Company,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
McCurdy  &  Company.  Rochester,  New 
York. 

Montgomery  Fair,  Montgomery,  .-Ma- 
bama. 

James  Ogilvy's,  Ltd.,  Montreal. 

Canada 

The  M.  O’Neil  Company,  Akron.  Ohio 
The  Outlet  Company,  Providence,  R.  I. 
D.  M.  Read  Company.  Bridgeport,  Conn. 
Root  Dry  Gootls  Co.,  Terre  Haute. 
Indiana 

Sage  .Mien  &  Company,  Inc.,  Hartford, 
Conn. 

The  Shepard  Company,  Providence,  R.  I. 
William  Taylor  Son  &  Co.,  Cleveland. 
Ohio 

Tiedtke’s.  Toledo,  Ohio 
L.  Witherill,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
Wurzburg  Dry  Goods  Company,  Grand 
Rapids,  Mich. 

♦ 


Full  information  ivill  be  sent  you  upon  request 

Retailers^  Traffic  Service 

NATIONAL  RETAIL  DRY  GOODS  ASSOCIATION 

Leonard  F.  Mongeon,  Manager  225  W.  34th  St.,  New  York  City 
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on  the  shortage  j)rohltm  a  few  years  ago.  he  was 
furnished  with  a  eoiw  of  the  Shortage  Manual  pub- 
lislied  by  the  Controllers’  Citngress  and  was  told  to 
watch  for  all  of  the  f)9  leaks  mentioned  in  the  l>ook. 
The  whole  store  was  his  domain.  He  poked  around  in 
the  receiving  department  and  the  selling  department — 
in  the  delivery,  the  customers'  return  room,  in  fact 
everywhere.  At  some  time  or  (jther.  in  some  ])lace  or 
otlur.  he  found  that  iiractically  all  of  the  69  causes  of 
inventory  shortages,  as  set  down  in  the  ^lanual.  were 
actually  responsii)le  for  the  shortages  of  that  store. 
The  shortage  in  that  store  for  the  last  spring  season 
was  $130,000  less  than  the  previous  spring.  \  third 
store  in  New  York  hired  a  man  to  s^)ecialize  on  short¬ 
ages  several  years  ago.  Fine  progress  was  made  and 
after  the  shortages  were  reduced  to  a  minimum,  the 
job  was  eliminated  and  the  man  discharged.  The  man¬ 
agement  thought  they  had  discovered  and  eliminated 
the  causes  of  the  shortages,  hut,  to  their  dismay,  the 
shortages  immediately  started  to  increase  and  are  now 
as  bad  as  they  were  originally.  The  experiences  of 
these  stores  indicate  that  it  is  good  economy  to  have 
someone  specialize  on  the  reduction  of  inventory  short¬ 
ages.  If  effective  means  have  been  taken  to  reduce 
shortages,  the  reduction  can  be  reflected  in  the  planned 
operating  statement. 

So  far,  we  have  planned  the  sales,  mark-downs, 
shortages,  employees  discount,  inventories  at  the  be¬ 
ginning  and  end  of  the  period,  with  mark-up  on  in¬ 
ventory,  and  we  have  separate  figures  for  the  Upstairs 
and  Basement  stores.  Net  alteration  workroom  cost 
must  be  estimated  and  then  the  calculation  of  the  pur¬ 
chases  and  purchase  mark-up,  and  the  merchandise 
cost  of  sales,  total  cost  of  sales  and  gross  profit  is 
just  simple  arithmetic. 

Purchase  discounts  should  be  studied  for  any  up¬ 
ward  or  downward  trend.  Many  stores  have  recently 
made  a  concerted  drive  to  increase  their  discounts  and 
have  met  with  considerable  success.  Separate  esti¬ 
mates  must  be  made  for  Upstairs  and  Basement  Stores, 

( Continued 


and  then  gross  margin  can  In?  calculated.  At  this  point, 
the  Upstairs  and  Basement  Store  figures  arc  consoli¬ 
dated  to  arrive  at  the  total  store  gross  margin. 

Uulculatiiig  Expen.^es 

Exptmses  arc  figured  two  ways.  First,  we  know 
about  how  much  can  be  planned  in  the  way  of  a  re¬ 
duction.  Secondly,  since  we  are  planning  a  profit  for 
1932,  we  can  work  up  from  the  lK)ttom  of  our  state¬ 
ment  and  calculate  e.xjK'Uses  by  taking  the  difference 
between  the  total  store  gross  margin  and  the  net  profit, 
after  giving  consideration  to  the  budgeting  of  Other 
Income.  Deductions  from  Income,  and  Taxes.  (In¬ 
come  taxes  are  estimated  at  13  per  cent,  to  be  conserv¬ 
ative  ) .  Expenses  are  of  two  kinds — variable  and  non¬ 
variable.  In  some  stores  the  non-variable  expenses  in- 
include  all  the  items  usually  found  under  this  classi¬ 
fication,  plus  the  cost  of  newspaper  advertising.  The 
reason  for  this  is  that  some  stores  have  a  serious  cover¬ 
age  problem  and  for  that  reason  it  is  almost  impossible 
for  them  to  reduce  the  amount  of  their  advertising  ap¬ 
propriation.  The  variable  exjKmses  amount  to  a  large 
part  of  the  total  expense  and  it  is  calculated  that  the 
entire  reduction  necessary  to  balance  the  budget  can 
be  made  without  any  general  reduction  in  salaries. 
However,  in  order  to  have  an  ace  up  his  sleeve  when 
he  goes  l)efore  the  Operating  Board,  the  Controller 
assembles  figures  on  the  number  of  executives  earning 
over  $5,000  a  year  and  the  amount  of  their  total  annual 
earnings.  The  same  information  is  obtained  on  the 
group  of  junior  executives  whose  earnings  are  between 
$2,500  and  $5,000  annually.  If  commission  is  y)aid  in 
addition  to  salary  in  the  selling  departments,  a  figure 
is  obtained  on  the  cost  of  such  additional  compensation. 
Armed  with  this  information,  the  Controller  is  in  a 
position  to  speak  with  authority  on  the  amount  of  the 
saving  that  could  l)e  made  in  payroll  if  a  general  re¬ 
duction  was  considered  necessary  in  either  or  both  of 
the  two  groups  of  executives.  He  can  also  state  ac¬ 
curately  the  amount  of  reduction  in  selling  payroll 
on  page  270) 


Notice  of  Change  of  Time  and  Place 

of  Controllers’  Congress  Convention 

The  new  tax  measures,  their  effect  on  retailing,  and  the  proper  methods  of 
procedure,  were  scheiluled  for  an  important  place  on  the  Convention  program. 

It  is  unlikely  that  pending  measures  to  balance  the  Federal  Budget,  and  regula¬ 
tions  incident  to  the  imposition  of  special  taxes  will  have  been  completed  by 
the  end  of  May. 

For  This  Reason 

The  13th  Annual  Convention  will  he  held 
Jnne  13-14-15-16  at  Pittsbnrgh 

For  Further  Information  See  page  244 
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Tensile  Strength  Is  of  First  Importance 
In  Testing  Textiles 


By  Better  Fabrics  Testing  Bureau 


WTXLESS  II  fabric  is  sufficiently 
strong  to  withstand  the  tensile  i 
strains  of  wear  in  consumer  cloth¬ 
ing.  the  garment  itself  will  prove 
unserviceable  because  the  threads  of 
the  cloth  will  break  and  holes 
appear. 

The  definition  of  “tensile  strength” 
as  a  test  of  a  fabric  is  its  resistance 
to  strain  on  the  basis  of  pull  on  the 
numlter  of  threads  to  one  inch  in  the 
cloth.  The  test  is  made  on  a  special 
device  known  as  the  Tensile 
Strength  Machine.  The  test  has  been 
standardized  by  the  American  So¬ 
ciety  for  Testing  Materials,  and  is 
defined  as  follows :  Tensile  strength 
tests  made  by  the  “Grab  Method” 
on  a  Vertical  Tester.  Specimens 
cut  4"  X  6"  are  broken,  using 
2"  back  jaws,  1"  front  jaws,  distance 
between  jaws  3"  atid  sjxied  of  pull¬ 
ing  jaw  12"  per  minute.  The  fabric 
specimens  are  conditioned  in  an  at¬ 
mosphere  of  72°  Fahrenheit  and 
65%  relative  humidity  before 
testing. 

Tensile  Strength  Test  for 
Woven  Fabrics  Only 

The  tensile  strength  test  is  used  ex¬ 
clusively  on  woven  goods.  All  knit 
fabrics  are  tested  for  strength  on  a 
device  known  as  the  bursting 
strength  machine.  The  principle  of 
the  tensile  strength  test  is  to  pull  on 
a  given  area  of  the  cloth  in  order  to 
determine  its  resistance  to  pulling 
stress,  and  such  resistance  to  the 
point  of  breaking  the  woven  strands 
of  yarn  is  measured  in  pounds.  The 
principle  of  the  bursting  strength 
test  is  to  push  a  rubber  diaphragm 
through  the  cloth  to  a  point  of 
bursting  by  pressure  on  the  fabric 
held  in  a  circular  or  ring  grip. 


The  picture  on  this  page  shows  a 
tensile  strength  machine  in  which  a 
Rayon  crepe  fabric  is  Inting  tested 
for  strength.  'I'he  action  of  the 
machine  is  to  mechanically  pull  the 
yarns  held  in  the  grip  of  the  jaws 


Photograph  of  Tensile  Strength  Machine 

of  the  machine  and  as  the  strain  in¬ 
creases  by  the  lower  jaw  moving 
slowly  the  resistance  of  the  cloth 
to  the  pull  is  recorded  in  pounds 
on  the  dial  at  the  top  of  the  machine. 
When  the  cloth  breaks  the  resistance 
is  relieved  and  the  machine  is 
stopped  by  the  operator.  The  finger 
on  the  dial  shows  in  pounds  the  fig¬ 
ure  at  which  the  fabric  broke ;  there¬ 
fore,  the  figure  is  recorded  on  the 
work-sheet  as  the  “tensile  strength” 
of  the  break. 

In  making  a  standard  tensile 
strength  test,  the  cloth  is  broken  in 
five  areas  or  parts  of  the  specimen 
being  tested.  The  sum  total  of  the 
five  tensile  strength  figures  is 
divided  by  5  to  get  an  average  ten¬ 
sile  strength  of  the  cloth. 


Strengtii  Is  a  (iood  liulicalor 
of  Wearing  Quality 

The  retail  buyer  should  give  first 
consideration  to  the  tensile  strength 
of  all  staple  merchandise  made  of 
woven  fabrics.  And  in  nearly  all 
goods  it  is  most  important  to  check 
the  strength  of  the  cloth  in  the  filling 
yarns.  Usually  the  warp  yarns  are 
much  stronger  than  the  filling,  and 
if  the  cloth  has  l)een  cheapened  to 
an  extreme,  the  filling  strength  will 
be  dangerously  low — due  to  reducing 
the  number  of  the  filling  thread 
count  to  the  inch  and  substitution 
of  low  quality  or  sub-.standard  yarns 
in  the  filling  construction  of  the 
cloth. 

In  cotton  goods,  it  is  almost  essential 
that  the  cloth  have  good  strength  to 
withstand  both  wear  and  repeated 
laundering.  In  silks,  most  of  which 
are  weighted,  a  tensile  strength  test 
often  discloses  whether  the  goods 
were  “tendered”  in  processing — a 
vital  thing  to  know  l)efore  selling 
the  merchandise  to  a  trusting  cus¬ 
tomer. 

The  tensile  strength  test  in  woolen 
goods  is  of  less  importance  than  in 
any  other  fiber  with  the  exception 
of  wool  blankets.  Blankets  are 
cheapened  by  cutting  down  on  the 
filling  yarns  and  heavily  napping 
the  finish  to  mislead  the  customer. 
In  Rayon  woven  fabrics  it  is  im¬ 
portant  to  test  the  filling  yarns  in 
crepes  and  so  called  style  fabrics. 
And  the  danger  point  in  all  Rayons 
is  the  tensile  strength  of  the  filling 
while  zvet.  Rayon  is  weakest  in  a 
wet  condition. 

In  all  dress  fabrics,  the  filling  yarns 
should  break  no  lower  than  15 
pounds,  but  there  are  many  style 
•  fabrics  that  break  at  10  pounds  and 
’  even  lower,  which  constitutes  a  bad 
trade  custom  of  both  manufacturing 
and  retailing. 
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PROMOTIMG  THE  STORE 


JUNE — A  Promotional  Month 

The  June  Sales  Calendar 

By  FRANK  W.  SPAETH 
Manager,  Sales  Promotion  Division 


JUNE  marks  an  aggressive  promotional  era  for 
summer  fashions  and  home  needs.  It  is  the  height 
of  demand  for  summer  merchandise.  Decoration 
Day,  as  the  first  generally  observed  holiday  of  Spring, 
officially  opens  the  outdoors  season  for  hiking,  motor¬ 
ing,  riding,  outdoor  lawn  fetes,  swimming,  camping, 
vacationing,  country  club  activities,  resort  life.  Every¬ 
one  comes  outdoors  excepting  the  moths. 

beginning  on  June  1st  and  every  day  thereafter, 
your  advertising  should  l)e  literally  alive  with  action 
com|»elling  merchandise  items.  For  the  majority  of 
stores,  almost  every  advertisement  should  contain  an 
item — attractive  and  well  chosen — which  will  make 
evident  to  the  customer  that  here  is  an  alert  organi¬ 
zation. 

He  chary  of  mixing  in  too  many  markdowns  or 
clearances  of  summer  merchandise.  Purchasing  in 
June  is  too  active  for  that.  People  don’t  want  to  buy 
jxjorly  styled  or  “disapproved”  merchandise  when  buy¬ 
ing  (iemand  for  new,  light,  colorful  attire  reaches  its 
highest  |)oint.  More  will  be  said  about  this  later. 

Danger  in  Excessive  Expense  Curtailment 

June  calls  for  a  vigorous  promotional  effort.  It  can¬ 
not  prosper  with  meagre  rations.  For  this  month,  as 
suggested  for  any  month  by  H.  F.  Twomey,  overplan 
and  then  squeeze  the  expenditure  down  to  budget 
pro]) ortions.  Corral,  eliminate  the  weak  sisters.  The 
budget  proiK)rtions,  however,  must  allow  for  “maxi¬ 
mum  planning.” 

Innumerable  times,  a  store,  operating  on  a  six  months 
jjercentage  (January  to  June),  at  the  end  of  May 
finds  it  has  exceeded  its  planned  expenditure.  There¬ 
upon.  without  regard  to  consequences,  the  June  allow¬ 
ance.  is  chopped  down  to  an  unproductive  shadow. 
Herein  lies  unwise  and  wasteful  economy.  The  crime, 
of  course,  was  committed  by  not  having  made  monthly 
adjustments  previously,  during  the  season.  Also  by 
not  having  followed  the  practical  principle  of  keeping 
expenditures  approximately  proportionate  to  monthly 
sales. 

A  store  finding  itself  in  such  an  overspent  condition, 
should  forget  its  past  extravagance. — Make  it  up  in 


the  two  i)oor  months  ahead.  Don’t  take  it  entirely  out 
of  June. 

The  following  figure  is  surprising.  June,  in  the 
average  store,  contributes  a  larger  projxjrtion  of  the 
annual  volume  than  does  September.  The  percentage 
of  the  former  is  7.65  jxir  cent,  the  latter  7.49  per  cent 
and  July  5.86  per  cent. 

Promotional  Appeals  in  June 

A  continuation  of  many  promotional  appeals  of 
May  events  will  be  observed  in  June.  These  will  be 
such  events  as:  fitting  out  camps  and  bungalows;  fur¬ 
nishing  the  home,  i)orch  and  lawn  for  summer;  camp- 
ing,  golfing,  sjxirtswear  and  sports  equipment  of  all 
kinds;  high  school  and  college  graduations;  showers 
and  costumes  for  June  brides;  appeal  for  the  travel 
season,  week-end  vacations  for  the  l)each ;  preparation 
for  the  Fourth  of  July;  etc. 

These  various  appeals  will  lie  treated  more  concretely 
in  specific  divisional  calendars. 

The  Major  Promotional  Effort 

Macy’s  June,  1931,  successful  event  can  be  recalled. 
Its  “most  dramatic  values  in  a  decade”  and  “it’s  our 
job  to  cure  this  depression”  swept  across  the  country 
and  were  copied  by  many  stores.  It  was  successful 
at  Macy’s  liecause  it  was  planned  months  in  advance. 
Its  success  in  many  stores,  however,  is  doubted  because 
of  lack  of  advance  planning.  Nevertheless,  its  known 
success  presages  a  similar  type  of  event  for  many 
Junes  to  come. 

Some  stores  hold  a  “month  of  June  .sales”,  a  few  ob¬ 
serve  Anniversary  sales,  many  do  an  aggressive  pro¬ 
motional  job  without  waving  any  banners. 

Because  of  the  exceptional  market  opportunities 
usually  available,  it  is  possible  and  probably  advisable 
to  plan  a  substantial,  hard-hitting  sales  event.  Below 
are  examples  of  such  events  held  in  June. 

1.  Golden  Opportunity  days  at  G - . 

2.  June  Sales  at  R - . 

3.  Month  of  June  Sales  at  B - . 

4.  Come  Sale-ing  with  us  in  June 

5.  Big  26  June  sales. 


GIMBELS 
FUR  STORAGE 


MODERATE  RATES 

GIMBELS  —  Fourth  Floor 
33r(l  &  Broadway  •  Now  York 
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June  17th — Event.  Xo.  16 — Daytime  frocks.  $1.95. 

June  18th —  Event  Xo.  17 — 150  new  silk  dresses,  $16. 
June  19th —  Event  N^o.  18 — Men's  suits,  $22. 

June  21st —  Event  Xo.  19  —  Housewares  (wanted 
items ) . 

June  22nd — Event  Xo.  20 — Summer  Erocks,  $10.50. 

|une24th —  Event  Xo.  21 — $5  “Ladv  Pitt”  .shoes, 
$3.90. 

June  26th —  Saturday — at  Rosenhaum's — (tne  of  the 
Old  Fashioned  Bargain  Days  (line  items 
and  boxes,  no  illustrations). 

Every  item  was  sjtecially  planned  for  this  event. 
Not  only  the  “event  items,”  but  all  items  were  well- 
chosen — which  undoubtedly  attracted  active  buying. 
This  sale  can  he  done  in  a  similar  manner  by  a  majority 
of  stores.  Although  many  stores  do.  its  length  need 
not  necessarily  be  spread  over  the  entire  month.  It 
is  only  advisable  to  do  so  if  attractive  enough  items 
can  he  promoted  to  sustain  month-long  interest.  If  it 
is  scheduled  for  one  or  two  weeks  only,  begin  the 
event  on  the  first  Monday  in  June. 

Any  day  taken  out  of  the  w’eek  before  the  Fourth 
to  feature  anything  hut  sjiortswear.  sports  ecpupment, 
new  fashions  at  regular  markup) — high  demand  items 
— will  prove  to  he  a  sacrifice  to  volume  and  profit. 

Whenever  July  4th  falls  on  a  Monday  (as  in  1932), 
the  month-end  sale,  if  promoted,  should  not  l)e  jiro- 
moted  later  than  Tuesday,  June  28th.  It  should  lie 
followed  up  immediately  with  a  "Fourth  of  July 
Fashion  Event.”  Many  .stores  feature  events  of  this 
kind  just  liefore  the  Fourth  such  as,  “Fourth  of  July 
Vacation  Event,”  “Before  the  Fourth  Sale,”  etc. 

Fourth  of  July,  in  many  localities,  marks  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  vacation  period.  Travel  promotions  are 
built  around  luggage.  Other  stores  develop  promotions 
to  provide  for  the  day's  outings,  the  week-ends,  the 
little  journeys  near  home,  promoting  such  merchandise 
as :  overnight  bags,  picnic  supplies,  luncheon  kits, 
6  Store  Wide  June  Sale  s|)ortswear  and  sports  equipment  of  all  kinds. 

7.  June  Events. 

One  smashing  event,  indicating  careful  sales  plan¬ 
ning,  is  that  annually  observed  by  Rosenlmum's  Pitts¬ 
burgh.  For  each  selling  day  in  June  (usually  26  in  all), 
an  attractive  item  from  one  department  is  dramatized. 

(See  figures  1  and  3)  The  event  is  named  “Rosen¬ 
baum’s  Big  26  June  Sales.”  During  the  sale,  some  of 
the  following  items  were  featured. 

June  11th — Street  Floor  Day — Event  No.  11 — June 
Sales — Silk  Hose,  79  cents. 

June  12th —  Event  No.  12 — Great  June  Sale  Dresses, 


TOYO  PANAMAS 


Startling  Sale! 

BOUCLE  SUITS 


Far  FmUm’t  Dmf 

New  Cheney 
Cravats,  *1.50 


Fur  Storage  Promotions. 

This  is  the  last  big  month 
for  this  business.  More 
aggressive  "copy  language'’ 
is  needed,  h'or  example, 
"Is  this  a  year  you  can 
afford  to  throw  away  a  per¬ 
fectly  good  fur  coat?” 
Make  special  efforts  to  at¬ 
tract  the  profitable  cleaning, 
repairing  and  remodelling 
business.  A  few  stores 
quote  special  summer  prices 
for  the  latter  two. 

Your  campaign  should  be 
concentrated  in  the  first  tw'o 
weeks.  A  small  “fill-in” 
plate  such  as  the  one  pic¬ 
tured,  inserted  in  our  daily 
ads  will  remind  customers 
to  “store  your  furs.” 


Event  No.  13 — June  Sales — Towels — 6 
for  $1,  sheets,  88  cents,  blankets,  $2.95. 

Event  No.  1-1 — ^Rugs  (3  featured  price 
groups). 

Event  No.  15 — Curtains  $1.95  (also  fea¬ 
tured,  various  morning  specials  9  A.  M. 
to  12  Noon). 
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Great  June  Sale 


Here'a  A  Buy  Tli«t  Wt^re  Proud  to  t'neooer.' 


SUk  Hok 


Toikthre 


Sample 
Jewelry 
^  mud  1*99 


Mom  of  TImm  *1S  to  *4S 

MEN'S 

SUITS 

$26  « 


Sale!  Girls’  and  Tots’  Frocks 


RADIOS 

LaaThuViPlict 


PREP  SHOP 
BLUE  SUITS 


Men's  Bathinf  Suits 
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Pay-Envelope  Cards 
Reduee  Returns 


L  se  of  W eekly  Pay-Envelope  Enclosures  Stressing  Causes 
of  Returns  and  Suggesting  Means  for  Their  Elimination 
Keeps  this  Problem  Constantly  Before  Selling  Personnel 


U  DUCATIOX  of  sales])eople  on  the  causes  of 
customer  returns  and  methods  for  reducing 
such  returns,  is  an  imi)ortant  part  of  every  effec¬ 
tive  training  program.  Stores  have  found,  how¬ 
ever,  that  the  final  success  of  a  returns  campaign 
depends  greatly  upon  the  extejit  to  which  selling 
employees  keep  this  jirohlem  uppermost  in  their 
minds  in  serving  store  customers,  and  that  some 
means  of  supplementing  regular  training  classes 
is  needed.  One  method  of  accomplishing  this  is 
through  the  use  of  i)ay-envelope  enclosures  which 
serve  as  weekly  reminders  of  the  causes  of  returns 
and  how  they  may  be  avoided. 


TO  this  end  the  Store  Managers’  Division  has 
included,  as  a  part  of  its  customer  returns 
campaign,  a  series  of  pay-enveloi)e  enclosures 
which  are  now  available  to  member  stores  at  a 
small  cost.  This  series  includes  twenty-four 
individual  pieces  of  copy,  each  stressing  a  specific 
cause  of  needless  returns  anti  each  suggesting 
how  such  returns  may  be  avoided  by  the  sales¬ 
person.  Each  of  the  twenty-four  enclosures 
comi)romises  a  small  card  containing  an  attractive 
illustration,  and  each  is  produced  in  three  colors. 
The  accompanying  illustrations  taken  from  the 
set  are  typical,  except  for  the  lack  of  color,  of 
these  i)ay-envelope  enclosures. 


EXA66E»*TE0 

PRAis«  ...  £iff)er  h  not 

BEUEVED 

-  anO  spoils  youR  sale 
Or-  load9  to 

RETIRNED  GOODS 

-ANO  VOIDS  StJURSALE 

jSoih- /(eaa  L(KS  lo  the  salesgirl j 


These  enclosures  are  available  in  com- 
plete  sets  to  member  stores  at  the 
following  quantity  prices,  with  shipping 
charges  prepaid  in  each  instance. 

Less  than  500  sets  24  cents  per  set 
500  to  1000  sets  23  ”  ”  ” 

1000  sets  or  more  22  ”  ”  ” 

Many  of  the  prominent  stores  in 
Boston  and  Cleveland  as  well  as  other 
progressive  stores  throughout  the  coun¬ 
try  are  now  using  these  pay-envelope 
enclosures  in  their  efforts  to  curb  need- 
less  returns. 


MERCHANDISE 
THAT  HAS  BEEN 


'VAS  NEVEB. 

IN  THE  FIRST  PLACE  ' 

S£U.  nOCOUS^LV... 

ASO  \OU  W/LL 

FEWEI^  RETIRNS 


Order  Now  The  Number  of  Sets  You  Need  for  Your  Selling  Employees 

STORE  MANAGERS’  DIVISION 

National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association 

225  WEST  34th  STREET,  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 
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THE  WAY  WITH  PEOPLE 

- - - - ■ - — - — — — - - 


Selling  Methods  in  Men’s  Wear 
As  Seen  by  a  Consumer 

By  EDMUND  P.  LEARNED 

Assistant  Professor  of  Marketing,  Harvard  University,  Boston,  Mass. 
Address  delivered  at  the  21st  .Inmtal  Convention,  February  4,  1932 


A'l'  the  outset,  I  wish  to  make  it  clear  that  I  come 
as  a  consumer  and  not  as  an  expert.  It  is  quite 
jKissihle,  moreover,  that  I  am  not  a  typical  con¬ 
sumer.  It  is  my  plan,  however,  to  give  general  ex- 
lieriences  in  the  course  of  my  talk,  e.xjieriences  which 
are  conflicting  in  their  conclusions,  hut  the  experiences 
of  real  men.  I  cite  these  examples  from  different  men 
in  this  talk  to  illustrate  the  necessity  for  stores  to  find 
out  what  their  own  clientele  desires. 

In  the  discussion  of  this  topic,  it  is  desirable  to  dis¬ 
tinguish  between  the  dejiartments  contacting  men 
directly  and  those  selling  men’s  wear  to  women.  We 
should  realize  further  that  department  stores  should 
not  he  subject  to  too  much  criticism  because  training 
in  men’s  wear  has  not  been  developed  further  in  the 
past.  Department  stores  have  been  women’s  institutions 
primarily  and  quite  logically  have  devoted  their  train¬ 
ing  efforts  to  lines  of  women’s  wear.  Nevertheless, 
in  times  like  these,  attention  to  men’s  wear  may  help 
a  store  to  increase  the  unit  of  sale  as  well  as  total 
sales  volume.  It  is  the  combination  of  small  efforts  of 
this  sort  from  which  profits  may  be  expected. 

Criticisms  Made  of  Service 

At  this  point,  I  wish  to  i)resent  a  few  examples  of 
the  type  of  objection  which  men  have  to  the  service 
rendered  in  department  stores.  One  Boston  man,  for 
example,  who  quite  frequently  is  in  New  York  and  has 
occasion  on  such  trips  to  buy  men’s  wear,  complains 
that  he  always  has  the  feeling  created  by  the  way  the 
salesperson  serves  him  that  he  should  hurry  up  and 
buy,  get  out  and  give  someone  else  a  chance.  The  re¬ 
sult  of  this  reaction  in  such  stores  as  he  has  contacted 
makes  him  prefer  not  to  do  business  in  this  city.  I  do 
not  say  that  this  is  a  fair  generalization  with  respect 
to  New  York;  and  I  am  certain  that  it  is  not  true  of 
New  York  alone,  uecause  in  more  than  one  city  in 
which  I  have  had  contacts,  the  salesperson  selling  suits 
gives  much  the  same  impression. 

I  can  cite  an  example  for  suits  which  may  be  inter¬ 
esting.  Three  young  men,  all  with  at  least  $50  in  their 
ix)ckets  or  their  bank  accounts,  definitely  committed  to 
the  purchase  of  a  suit,  went  into  a  prominent  depart¬ 
ment  store  where  a  sale  was  going  on.  These  men  came 


to  the  store  at  the  time  when  powder  blue  was  con¬ 
sidered  a  very  good  color  for  men’s  suits.  These  men 
all  wanted  to  consider  jxawder  blue  suits.  The  first 
thing  the  clerk  did  was  to  forestall  their  real  desire 
to  see  a  jwwder  blue  suit  by  pulling  out  a  brown  suit, 
in  order  to  get  their  size.  Then  he  tried  a  gray  suit 
to  further  improve  upon  the  size  factor.  By  that  time, 
he  was  ready  to  admit  that  he  had  no  jwwder  blues  in 
the  particular  stock  he  was  showing.  Had  he  said  in 
the  lieginning  that  he  lacked  iK)wder  blues  in  that 
particular  price  line,  he  would  have  inspired  more  con¬ 
fidence  in  the  minds  of  these  three  men  than  he  did. 
His  only  comment  was  that  “1  am  sorry  we  have  no 
l)owder  blues.  They  sell  so  fast  we  cannot  keep  them 
in  stock.”  One  of  the  men  replied,  “Why  does  not 
the  buyer  buy  what  the  public  demands?”  The  sales¬ 
man  did  not  have  sufficient  initiative  in  this  instance 
to  check  up  on  the  supply  of  powder  blues  in  other 
price  ranges.  The  store  passed  up  three  sales,  liecause 
the  salesman  never  attempted  either  to  trade  the  cus¬ 
tomer  into  a  higher  price  range  or  down  to  a  lower 
price  range  where  powder  blues  might  have  l)een  avail¬ 
able.  The  three  men  walked  out,  went  to  another  de¬ 
partment  store  across  the  street  and  had  the  identical 
exf)erience,  which  led  them  to  a  discussion  of  why 
men’s  stores  in  department  stores,  and  clothing  stores 
as  well,  fail  to  try  to  sell  the  customer  what  he  wants 
rather  than  attempting  to  push  on  to  the  customer  what 
they  have  in  stock.  Fundamentally,  of  course,  the 
buyer  and  the  merchandise  manager  are  to  blame  for 
not  having  what  the  customer  wants:  but  customers 
are  displeased  when  the  salesperson,  knowing  the  cus¬ 
tomer  wants  a  particular  thing,  attempts  to  put  over 
a  substitute  article  so  that  the  salesperson  may  earn 
his  commission. 

.Still  another  example  from  suits,  which  relates  to 
the  problem  of  size:  Salespersons,  it  seems  to  me, 
lack  versatility  in  deciding  on  the  size  requirements  of 
a  customer.  Take  a  person  like  myself,  who  perhaps 
is  better  fitted  generally  for  tailor-made  suits  than  for 
ready-made  suits  because  of  unusual  body  lines.  I  do 
not  like  to  go  into  a  store  to  buy  a  ready-made  suit  and 
have  the  salesman  guess  indefinitely  as  to  my  size  and 
cut  re(iuirements.  I  have  much  more  confidence  in  a 
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store  and  the  salesj^erson  who  can  readily  see  that  I 
either  call  for  what  is  known  as  a  short  model  or  a 
stub  model.  The  salesperson  who  recognizes  that  and 
makes  certain  of  his  guess  by  trying  on  such  a  model, 
inspires  my  confidence.  He  seems  to  know  his  business. 
Thus  when  he  gives  me  an  opinion  on  fabrics  or  on 
the  appearance  of  the  suit,  I  am  more  inclined  to  accept 
his  judgment.  It  seems  to  me  that  stores  generally 
have  given  inadequate  attention  to  the  problem  of  size 
classification  of  their  customers.  Some  real  training 
should  be  possible  along  these  lines. 

Indiscriminate  Praise  Undermines  Confidence 

Another  objection  which  men  Ixave  to  salesmen, 
especially  in  suits  and  overcoats,  is  that  everything  you 
try  on  they  endorse  as  splendid  in  appearance  and  just 
the  thing  for  the  customer.  As  a  matter  of  psychology 
alone,  such  a  procedure  undermines  the  customer’s 
confidence ;  especially  when  the  salesperson  endorses  a 
check  or  a  circular  strijie  on  a  fat  man.  Likewise,  the 
endorsement  of  soft  finish  cloth  for  heavy  set  men, 
who  have  had  unsatisfactory  experience  along  these 
lines,  is  disadvantageous. 

Line  and  design  is  important  in  men's  wear,  as  it 
is  in  women’s  w'ear.  I  recall  a  |)ersonal  experience  on 
this  point  that  I  think  will  illustrate  what  I  have  in 
mind.  I  went  to  buy  an  expensive  overcoat  which  re¬ 
quired  a  derby  to  go  with  it.  I  had  never  worn  a  derby 
and  was  uncertain  how  I  would  look  in  one.  Rather 
than  purchase  the  coat  and  then  find  the  derby  looked 
badly.  I  had  the  salesperson  take  me  to  the  hat  depart¬ 
ment  where  I  could  find  a  derby  that  looked  satisfac¬ 
tory  before  purchasing  the  overcoat.  The  salesperson 
put  a  derby  on  my  head  and  said  it  was  fine.  He  lied 
like  a  trooper  and  I  told  him  so  at  once.  The  derby 
did  not  fit  my  face.  I  turned  to  the  salesman  with  the 
overcoat  and  told  him  I  guessed  he  would  have  to  lose 
his  sale.  The  buyer  of  hats  heard  the  conversation  and 
in  order  to  save  the  sale  of  lx)th  the  hat  and  the  over¬ 
coat.  immediately  picked  out  just  the  hat  to  fit  my 
face ;  and  both  sales  were  consummated.  The  buyer 
knew  something  that  the  salesman  did  not  know,  but 
should  have  known.  The  result  of  such  a  transaction 
naturally  is  to  make  the  customer  want  the  buyer  to 
serve  him  every  time  he  comes  in  and  not  trust  the 
ordinary  salesman.  Instruction  along  these  lines  can 
l)e  and  should  be  given. 

Some  men  object  to  being  rushed.  A  man  was  on 
his  way  to  buy  pajamas.  He  saw  a  shirt  counter  where 
shirts  were  on  sale.  Just  out  of  curiosity,  he  stopped 
for  a  moment.  The  clerk  stepped  up  and  said  "What 
size  do  you  want?”  A  clever  question,  assuming  that 
the  customer  wanted  to  purchase.  This  particular  man 
objected  to  such  high  pressure  methods.  He  walked  on 
to  the  pajama  counter  where  the  same  salesman  was 
to  serve  him  and  where  that  salesman  did  a  thoroughly 
rotten  job.  That  store  lost  a  customer. 

Generally  speaking,  salespersons  do  not  tell  enough 
about  the  product  and  don’t  know  enough  about  style 
trends  and  values.  One  must  remember,  however,  that 
there  are  other  men  who  prefer  to  judge  merchandise 
for  themselves.  These  men  don’t  care  for  sales  talks 
on  ties,  shirts,  socks,  or  suits.  Still,  it  seems  to  me 
that  many  men  would  appreciate  some  statement,  for 
example,  on  shirt  value :  why  a  shirt  costing  $1  more 
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has  more  yardage  of  material,  may  possibly  have  a 
better  type  of  material,  certainly  better  workmanship. 
A  few  suggestions  of  this  sort  to  the  customer  might 
lead  to  a  sale  of  higher  priced  shirts.  I  do  not  pre¬ 
tend  to  know  the  answer,  since  I  am  only  one  consumer 
and  my  remarks  represent  a  limited  number  as  well. 
But  I  am  just  as  certain  that  most  stores  don’t  know 
what  men  want,  either.  It  is  the  store’s  job  to  find  out 
what  its  customers  want  and  what  needs  the  store  serves 
for  the  particular  product.  To  what  extent  can  the 
customer  judge  for  himself  how  the  product  fits  his 
need  and  to  what  extent  is  supplementary  information 
desirable  for  the  formulation  of  sound  judgments  by 
the  customer? 

Standardization  of  Sizes  Needed 

The  time  devoted  to  this  pai)er  is  too  short  to 
cover  all  the  points  in  which  men  might  be  interested 
about  merchandise.  I  think,  however,  I  will  suggest  a 
few  things  in  which  men  might  be  interested.  Take 
shirts,  for  example.  Men  may  be  interested  in  know¬ 
ing  how  much  a  shirt  will  shrink  in  laundering.  Will 
it  fade,  if  it  is  a  colored  shirt;  is  the  size  full  or 
skimj)y?  If  the  comments  of  men  are  a  fair  example, 
too  many  stores  fail  to  standardize  on  shirt  sizes,  so 
that  a  34  is  always  a  34.  Men  requiring  a  33  sleeve, 
for  example,  frequently  make  the  statement  that  it  is 
necessary  to  buy  a  35 ;  and  that  one  time  a  35  is  all 
right  and  another  time  it  is  not.  These  facts  are  im¬ 
portant  when  selling  shirts  to  women  as  well  as  to  men. 

Probably  the  ordinary  man  thinks  that  he  can  judge 
ties  satisfactorily.  Yet  a  subtle  question  from  a  clerk 
as  to  what  color  the  suit  is  with  which  he  will  wear 
the  tie,  may  give  the  salesperson  an  ojiportunity  to 
make  constructive  suggestions  involving  color  harmony. 
It  is  here,  possibly,  that  women  salespeople  selling  to 
men  in  the  men’s  furnishing  departments  have  their 
chief  value.  Certainly  in  selling  ties  to  women  the  sug¬ 
gestion  of  color  harmony,  or  what  is  in  fashion,  will  be 
lielpful  in  guiding  the  selection  toward  ties  which  men 
will  be  willing  to  wear.  Generally  speaking,  it  seems  to 
me  that  too  many  stores  have  to  get  price  merchandise 
in  the  tie  field  and  have  failed  to  oflfer  adequate  fashion 
merchandise,  with  the  result  that  many  men  have  little 
confidence  in  the  store  on  such  points. 

On  socks,  the  man  probably  thinks  he  needs  little 
information  and  the  woman  is  sure  that  slie  does  not 
need  much.  Yet  there  are  instances  where  a  brief  state¬ 
ment  on  the  difference  between  the  toe  and  heel  con¬ 
struction.  whether  it  is  tubular  or  full  fashioned,  how 
it  will  launder,  will  make  some  difference  in  the  type 
of  sock  purchase.  Rayon,  for  example,  in  socks  has 
been  quite  unsatisfactory,  though  it  is  in  a  better  posi¬ 
tion  today  than  it  was  originally.  In  the  sale  of  shoes, 
some  consideration  to  ensemble  effects  may  have  bear¬ 
ing.  The  accuracy  in  fit  in  the  case  of  men  is  the  most 
important  factor,  but  style  information  can  be  used 
advantageously.  For  lack  of  time,  we  will  omit  formal 
discussion  of  other  products  and  will  turn  instead  to 
a  brief  statement  on  suggestive  and  ensemble  selling. 

Suggestive  selling  has  possibilities,  especially  with 
respect  to  men’s  furnishings,  but  it  is  easily  overdone. 
The  handkerchief  to  match  your  suit,  or  a  tie  to  match 
your  suit,  or  a  pair  of  shoes  or  a  hat  to  match  your 
topcoat,  or  some  other  suggestion,  under  proper  con- 
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DISPLAY  NO.  1 


Are  American  displays  advaiiriiid;?  That 
is  a  question  the  individual  must  answer, 
and  the  best  way  to  answer  the  question 
will  he  to  analyze  the  four  pictures  appear* 
ing  with  this  article.  This  picture,  strange 
as  it  will  seem  to  some,  is  not  a  modern 
display.  True,  similar  trims  are  probably 
appearing  in  50  per  cent  of  America’s  re¬ 
tail  stores.  In  analyzing  this  display,  please 
hear  in  mind  the  fart  that  we  are  not 
criticizing  the  background  display;  it  is 
undisputably  “old  fashioned.”  Our  criti¬ 
cism  is  of  the  method  of  merchandise  pre¬ 
sentation — goods  scattered  all  over  the 
window;  no  attempt  at  concentration,  asso¬ 
ciation  or  ensembling  of  effects. 


DISPLAY  NO.  2 

This  display,  also  obviously  of  the  period 
“a  few  years  back,”  represents  about  the 
first  signs  of  constructive  ensemble  display 
merchandising.  An  attempt  has  been  made 
to  concentrate  on  a  center  group  arrange¬ 
ment,  side  groups  serving  to  “build-up”  the 
display.  In  criticizing  similar  displays,  we 
need  but  point  out  the  lark  of  presentation 
aggressiveness,  to  mark  contemporaries  with 
the  stamp  of  laxness  in  forceful  dramatiza¬ 
tion  of  goods.  This  display  shows  a  derided 
advancement  of  effects  over  display  No.  1, 
and  while  similar  showings  will  be  far 
superior  to  the  first  display,  they  will  still 
be  a  “far  cry”  from  the  smartness  of  “pres¬ 
ent  day”  window  display  presentation. 


DISPLAY  NO.  3 

True,  many  of  our  readers  will  criticize 
us  for  suggesting  that  this  and  the  following 
display  are  representative  of  good,  modern, 
aggressive,  forceful  and  smart,  20th  century 
windows.  Your  criticism  will  be,  not  of  the 
presentation- -you  can’t  help  but  admit  the 
displays'  progressiveness  but  of  the  im¬ 
practicability  of  duplication  of ‘such  effects 
in  Newberry,  S.  C.  or  Munsing,  Michigan; 
impractical  only  from  the  standpoint  of 
expense.  We  are  not  suggesting  that  you 
attempt  a  duplication  of  effects;  we  are 
merely  attempting  to  show  how  progressive 
stores  are  merchandising  their  windows, 
and  hinting  that  you  make  an  attempt  to 
pattern  your  displays  after  similar  method--. 


DISPLAY  NO.  4 


Most  American  merchants,  at  some  time 
or  other,  in  attempting  to  participate  very 
actively  in  some  civic  “opening”  or  mer¬ 
chandise  “style”  event,  have  given  the  dec¬ 
orator  “carte  blanche”  with  instructions, 
“Spare  no  Expense,  we  must  have  the 
‘prettiest’  windows  in  town  for  the  opening.” 
Result!  .  .  .  the  decorator  “had  the  prettiest 
windows,”  but  “in  having”  the  expense  was 
so  great  that  the  “budget”  fif  there  was 
one  I  was  taxed  to  capacity:  The  result!... 
those  windows  were  the  only  windows  that 
year.  When  the  constructive  value  of  win¬ 
dow  display  is  recognized  by  both  mer¬ 
chants  and  displaymen,  America  will  have 
less  of  displays  No.  1  and  2,  and  more  of 
displays  No.  3  and  4. 
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DISPLAY  MAHAGEMEMT 


No  Matter  What  the  Merchandise 

The  Display  Fundamentals  Are  the  Same 

By  JACK  T.  CHORD 
Author,  The  IVitidow  Display  Manual 
Managing  Editor,  Display  World 
Cincimiati,  Ohio 
■ - - 


The  transparency  of  plate  glass  has  given  the 
United  States  one  million  show  windows,  where, 
often  merchant  and  public  meet  for  the  first  time. 

It  is  this  first  greeting  that  has  in  it  the  great  sales 
building  possibilities  that  so  often  are  being  wasted, 
because  there  is  lacking  a  clear  and  definite  understand¬ 
ing  of  window  display  fundamentals  and  technique. 

The  majority  of  w'indows  in  every  town,  at  the 
present  time,  look  as  though  someone  had  attempted 
merchandise  arrangement,  but  not  knowing  what  it  was 
all  about,  had  stopped  before  they  were  fairly  started. 
This  is  due  to  the  old  school  display  training,  used  by 
so  many  stores.  Times  have  changed ;  business  methods 
have  changed,  and  the  people  in  every  town  are  de¬ 
manding  real  city  displays. 

Old  School  Display  Training 

When  we  speak  of  old  school  display  training,  we 
mean  displays  that  lack  an  artistic  or  well  arranged 
appearance— displays  that  are  flat,  colorless,  off-balance, 
confused  and  uninteresting.  The  reason  for  such  dis¬ 
plays,  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  average  windowman  or 
merchant  does  not  know  what  window  trimming  is 
all  about.  They  do  a  certain  thing  a  certain  way,  be¬ 
cause  they  did  it  that  way  or  saw  it  done  that  way 
years  ago,  and  they  seem  to  think  that’s  the  way  to 
continue  doing  it. 

It  is  through  display,  as  a  means  of  off-setting  the 
allurements  of  outside  or  next-door  competition,  that  a 
store  can  most  effectively  build  up  local  interest,  pride 
and  confidence.  A  crowded  street  isn’t  necessary. 
Neither  is  a  large  store.  The  only  essential  is  the  con¬ 
tinuous  intelligent  use  of  the  available  factors,  be  they 
newspapers,  interior  or  window  displays.  When  jieople 
talk  of  you,  your  fortune  is  made.  Hundreds  of  manu¬ 
facturers  are  melting  dollars  into  magazine  advertise¬ 
ments  and  window  display  material,  in  a  strenuous 
effort  to  produce  talk.  Name  over  the  products  of  a 
few  successful  advertisers  and  you  will  quickly  see  that 
the  moment  a  trade-name  or  a  store  becomes  a  house¬ 
hold  word,  it  begins  to  coin  profits  for  its  owners.  Of 
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course,  can  anyone  positively  state  what  type  of  display 
produces  the  best  results?  Your  present  style  may  be 
bringing  in  very  good  returns,  but  how  can  anyone  tell 
whether  another  style  would  not  bring  in  even  better 
results  ? 

To  the  Displayman 

It  isn’t  how  much  you  can  do  or  how  much  you 
know  that  has  established  you  as  a  displayman ;  it  is 
how  well  you  have  been  able  to  apply  your  knowledge 
of  display.  It  is  so  easy  to  acquire  an  ordinary  knowl¬ 
edge  of  window  display  technique.  The  fault  seems 
to  lie  in  the  failure  to  realize  or  recognize  the  differ¬ 
ence  between  “good,  mediocre  and  bad.’’ 

We  cannot  understand  why  so  many  displaymen 
seem  to  oppose  the  advance  of  display.  Is  it  liecause 
they  are  afraid  to  open  their  eyes  to  display  changes? 
It  is  surprising  how  much  more  there  is  to  learn  about 
display.  One  needs  but  glance  around  at  the  windows 
in  any  town  to  see  .the  proof  of  that  statement.  Some 
of  them  are  pretty  terrible,  aren’t  they?  Some  of  them 
are  pretty  good,  but  I  imagine  that  even  the  best  could 
be  improved. 

The  Merchant 

When  you  went  into  business,  your  first  major  prob¬ 
lem  was  the  securing  of  a  suitable  store  location.  This 
gave  you  much  concern,  and  when  you  finally  closed 
a  lease  with  your  real  estate  broker,  you  knew  that, 
every  calendar  month,  you  would  be  compelled  to  issue 
a  substantial  rental  check  to  retain  the  privilege  of 
occupancy. 

You  knew  that  that  rental  was  based  chiefly  upon 
sidewalk  circulation  and  that  the  only  possible  way 
v  )u  could  cash  in  on  your  rental  investment  was  to 
l)e  able  to  attract  a  goodly  portion  of  the  passing  pedes¬ 
trians.  If  you  were  to  analyze  your  rental  still  further, 
you  would  find  that  you  were  paying  the  greater  por¬ 
tion  of  it  for  the  sidewalk  frontage.  Many  business 
authorities  have  estimated  that  50  per  cent  of  the 
rental  is  in  payment  of  the  frontage  to  a  depth  of  ten 
feet  into  the  store  and  that  the  only  way  this  will 
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Problems  of  the  Smaller  Volume  Store 


The  interesting'  letters  which  were  received  in  re¬ 
sponse  to  the  (juestions  in  the  March  issue  of  The 
Bulletin,  make  it  evident  that  a  monthly  forum 
on  the  problems  of  stores  of  smaller  volume,  can  be 
constructive  and  helpful. 

We  will  lie  glad  to  receive  further  comment  concern¬ 
ing  these  cjuestions,  suggested  by  the  replies  presented 
in  this  issue.  Perhaps  your  experience  supplements  or 
contradicts  some  statement  made. 

We  will  also  lie  glad  to  have  member  stores  send  in  a 
number  of  questions,  so  that 
we  can  determine  just  what 
problems  are  giving  the  most 
concern  to  readers  of  this 
department. 

Attracting  Charge  Accounts 

riie  first  question  in  the 
March  issue  was;  "How  can 
the  smaller  store  promote 
and  attract  new  charge  ac¬ 
counts?”  The  value  of  the 
interest  and  efforts  of  sales- 
IK-ople  in  attracting  new  ac¬ 
counts,  and  the  undesirability, 
in  many  cases,  of  making 
cash  customers  into  charge 
customers,  were  the  chief 
jioints  brought  out  in  the 
answers  received. 

One  store  writes :  “Smaller 
stores  in  smaller  cities,  will 
find  that  their  staff  members 
are  familiar  with  a  large 
group  of  residents.  They  can, 
therefore,  be  relied  upon  to 
supply  quite  a  list  of  pros- 
Ijcctive  charge  accounts.  "A 
helpful  rule  for  increasing 
sales  is  to  require  all  employ¬ 
ees  to  live  in  the  store’s 
trading  area  and  to  fraternize. 

Each  employee  should  always 
convey  the  impression  that  he 
or  she  is  proud  to  work  for 
the  store.  This  can  very  easily  lie  done  when  attending 
house  parties  or  bridges,  etc.” 

Another  store  writes:  “We  promote  and  attract  new 
charge  accounts  by  giving  our  sales  force  a  Ixinus  of 
twenty-five  cents,  for  each  new'  charge  account  that 
they  solicit  from  the  customer  and  succeed  in  having 
approved  and  opened  by  our  Credit  Manager.  This 
iKjnus  is  paid  weekly.” 

The  danger  of  overemphasizing  charge  accounts  is 
jiresented  in  the  following :  “I'hrough  this  intimate 
knowledge  (of  customers  on  the  part  of  salespeople)  a 
common  mistake  and  great  hazard  can  be  avoided,  that 
of  transferring  excellent  cash  customers  to  charge  cus¬ 
tomers.  It  has  been  claimed  but  never  proven  that 
charge  customers  spend  more  than  cash  customers,  but 


it  bas  very  definitely  lieen  proven  that  it  costs  at  least 
five  i)er  cent  more  in  expense  to  deal  with  a  charge 
customer  than  it  does  to  deal  with  a  cash  customer. 
.\lso  cash  customers  return  on  the  average  of  two  jier 
cent  of  their  purchases,  whereas  charge  customers  re¬ 
turn  on  the  average  of  fourteen  iier  cent  of  their  pur¬ 
chases.  An  analysis  of  charge  accounts  has  proven  that 
when  a  customer  becomes  delinquent,  the  store  losses 
that  customer’s  patronage  for  a  time.  Charge  accounts 
have  become  a  necessity  in  retail  business  today,  but 
some  stores  in  their  effort  to 
promote  this  business  have 
neglected  the  cash  business.” 

Concerning  the  use  of 
credit  bureaus  and  direct  mail 
promotions  the  following 
suggestions  were  received : 
“Smaller  stores  in  larger  cit¬ 
ies  can  subscrilie  to  a  credit 
rejiarting  service  for  as  little 
as  $50  annually  and  obtain  a 
l)ook  with  credit  ratings.  Let¬ 
ters  can  be  sent  to  those 
rated  satisfactorily.  From 
those  that  reply,  a  more  de¬ 
tailed  report  can  lie  obtained. 
All  stores  desiring  to  promote 
new  charge  accounts,  will  find 
very  helpful  letters  in  the 
collection  compiled  by  the 
Sales  Promotion  Division  of 
the  National  Retail  Dry 
Goods  Association.” 

“We,  through  our  Credit 
Department,  solicit  renewed 
use  of  customers’  charge  ac¬ 
counts  that  have  been  inactive 
for  the  jiast  six  months,  by  a 
series  of  three  letters  at  in¬ 
tervals  of  two  weeks,  if  we 
consider  the  accounts  desir¬ 
able.”  (Space  does  not  jier- 
mit  us  to  reproduce  the  series 
of  letters  in  this  issue  of 
The  Bulletin.) 

One  store  writes  that  a  pre-holiday  campaign  which 
urged  customers  to  “Buy  in  November,  Pay  in  Janu¬ 
ary,”  resulted  in  the  opening  of  twice  the  number  of 
charge  accounts  that  the  store  attracted  during  the 
same  period,  the  previous  year. 

Centralizing  Receiving  and  Marking 

Concerning  the  second  question:  “Should  receiving 
and  marking  be  centralized  in  the  smaller  store?”  there 
seems  to  be  general  agreement  in  favor  of  centralized 
receiving,  but  practices  in  marking  are  less  uniform, 
due  to  the  use  of  the  spare  time  of  salesjieople  for  this 
purix)se. 

'I'he  following  comments  give  the  jiicture :  “Receiv¬ 
ing  and  marking  are  two  distinct  problems.  All  receiv- 


THE  success  of  this  new  department  in 
The  Bulletin  deiiends  upon  the  de- 
I  degree  to  which  memlier  stores  coojierate, 
i  Ixjth  in  answering  and  in  submitting 
questions.  It  is  your  dejiartment,  owners  ; 

I  and  e.xecutives  in  stores  of  smaller  sales  i 

i  volume.  .\s  you  share  the  results  of  your 
!  e.x])eriments  and  experiences,  and  as  you  ^ 

I  take  other  retailers  into  your  confidence  , 

I  c  Jiicerning  the  problems  which  puzzle  and  j 

1  disturb  you,  just  so  completely  will  this 
I  department  be  able  to  present  a  helpful  ' 

j  guide  for  the  solution  of  the  problems  ' 

1  which  esjiecially  effect  smaller  volume  j 

stores  or  which  must  be  reinterpreted  in  ^ 

I  the  terms  of  smaller  volume  store  con- 
i  ditions.  i 

Here  are  three  (juestions  concerning 
which  information  has  lieen  requested: 

1.  How  run  the  smaller  volume  store  ' 

I  make  a  profit  out  of  its  furniture 

I  department? 

I  2.  What  is  the  most  practical  wage 

I  payment  method  for  selling  employ- 

I  ees  in  smaller  stores? 

I  3.  What  advantages  would  you  claim 

I  for  separating  our  women's  ready-to- 

I  wear  into  three  or  four  depart- 

I  ments? 
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ing  should  undoubtedly  l)e  done  in  one  place.  We  can¬ 
not  conceive  how  records  can  lie  kept  and  a  proper  con¬ 
trol  exercised,  if  the  receiving  of  merchandise  is  going 
to  lie  handled  all  over  the  store  and  by  many  different 
people.  Marking  is  a  problem  that  must  be  handled  to 
suit  the  individual  taste.  We  do  this  work  in  the  re¬ 
ceiving  room,  as  well  as  in  the  store  department.  In  a 
general  way,  the  policy  we  follow  is,  merchandise  that 
is  sent  to  the  reserve  stockroom,  is  marked  in  the  re¬ 
ceiving  room,  merchandise  that  is  sent  directly  into  the 
department,  is  marked  there  by  the  sales  girl.  In  the 
first  case,  the  marking  is  supervised  by  the  receiving  and 
stock  manager ;  and  in  the  second,  by  the  buyer  or  sec¬ 
tion  manager,  but  in  l)Oth  cases,  of  cour.se,  under  the 
direction  of  and  through  information  received  from  the 
buyer.” 

“Almost  everyone  will  agree  that  centralized  receiv¬ 
ing  and  marking  is  desirable.  Sometimes,  however,  a 
store  finds  it  uneconomical  to  operate  in  this  way. 
When  a  store  finds  it  needs  many  more  salespeople  in 
the  afternoon  than  it  does  in  the  forenoon,  it  can  use 
these  extras  in  the  central  marking  room.  Most  smaller 
stores  today  find  it  difficult  to  afford  a  complete  .selling 
organization  without  using  some  of  this  organization 
for  other  purposes.  .As  a  general  rule,  receiving  and 
marking  should  be  centralized,  but  each  store  must 
solve  its  problem  in  its  own  way.” 

“.About  a  year  and  a  half  ago.  I  established  a  central¬ 
ized  receiving  and  marking  room  and  feel  that  it  has 
I)een  very  l)eneficial.  It  takes  the  marking  out  of  the 
department  and  away  from  the  control  of  the  buyer  and 
leaves  our  sales  force  free  to  devote  their  attention  to 
selling.” 

“We  have  on  our  top  floor  a  suitably  sized  room 
entirely  enclosed,  with  only  one  door  which  is  adjacent 
to  our  freight  elevator.  In  this  room  all  gowls  are 
received,  opened,  marked  and  stored  until  delivered  to 
departments,  with  the  exception  of  ready-to-wear,  suits, 
dresses  and  coats,  furniture  and  rugs,  etc.,  which  are 
exainined  and  marked  in  their  departments.  This  re¬ 
ceiving  and  stock  room  is  in  charge  of  a  male  receiving 


clerk  with  a  female  hSsistant  for  marking,  and  a  male 
porter.  The  door  to  this  room  is  Iways  locked  at  night 
and  when  the,  attendants  are  absent.” 

What  .About  Piece  Goods? 

The  responses  to  the  third  question,  “How  can  the 
smaller  store  check  the  decline  in  piece  goods  sales?” 
on  the  part  of  those  who  did  not  skip  it  entirely,  were 
most  pessimistic.  For  instance:  “I  must  confess  that 
the  piece  goods  situation  is  a  problem  which  certainly 
has  not  lieen  solved  and  1  am  afraid  that  I  can  not 
make  any  constructive  suggestions.”  “No  answer.  We 
do  not  know.  We  have  done  all  we  can  with  little 
success.”  “The  only  way  we  know  of  checking  the  de¬ 
cline  in  piece  goods  sales,  is  to  shoot  all  the  dress 
manufacturers  who  are  turning  out  cheap  stuff.  We  long 
ago  gave  up  the  idea  of  trying  to  educate  the  public 
into  doing  something  it  evidently  does  not  want  to  do 
— -in  this  case,  make  their  own  dresses.” 

Employee  Discounts 

“How  should  the  smaller  store  control  the  discount 
privileges  it  gives  to  its  employees?”  was  the  fourth 
([uestion. 

Ten  i)er  cent  seems  to  be  the  usual  discount  given. 
It  is  recognized  that  there  is  some  abuse  of  the  privilege 
(buying  for  friends  at  the  lower  ])rice)  but  this  problem 
does  not  seem  to  l)e  giving  those  stores  which  res|X)nded 
serious  concern.  One  store  does  not  give  the  discount 
if  the  goods  are  charged.  .Another  has  the  secretary  (in 
a  store  small  enough  .so  that  each  clerk  is  known  indi¬ 
vidually  )  scan  the  discounts  granted  to  check  abuses  of 
the  privilege. 

Concerning  the  accounting  problem  involved,  one 
store  owner  writes :  “Obviously  this  should  l)e  handled 
the  same  as  any  other  markdown  in  the  store.  Essen¬ 
tially,  what  is  the  difference  between  selling  a  dress 
that  is  .soiled  at  one-third  off,  or  the  giving  of  a  dis¬ 
count  to  an  employee?  Both  represent  a  shrinkage  in 
the  total  amount  that  the  retailing  of  the  invoices  call 
for.  and  therefore  an  accurate  record  should  be  kept, 
or  there  will  be  no  satisfactory  control.” 


EXECUTIVES 

WHO  WANT  OPENINGS 


At  headquarters  we  have  a  file  of  names  of  executives 
who  are  seeking  opportunities.  You  are  entitled  to  access 
to  this  file.  If  there  is  an  opening  in  your  organisation  it 
may  be  that  we  can  help  you  find  the  man  or  woman  you 
have  been  looking  for.  We  have  one  standing  rule — we 
will  not  take  employees  from  one  member  store  to  fill  a 
place  in  another.  Persons  employed  in  any  member  store 
may  secure  help  from  the  Association  in  finding  another 
position  only  upon  submission  of  written  consetit  from  the 
head  of  the  member  store. 


BUYER 

Young  woman  writh  excellent  experience  wishes  positi<m  in 
merchandise  office  or  hosiery  department.  Understands  hosiery 
manufacture  and  selling  thoroughly.  D-25-32. 

CONTROLLER 

.A  number  of  smaller  stores  today  find  that  they  cannot 
afford  a  competent  controller  and  do  not  however  wish  to  do 
without  his  advice  and  counsel.  I  have  solved  this  problem 


for  two  such  stores  by  spending  a  day  or  two  each  week  in 
each  store.  I  can  serve  one  more  store  in  this  capacity,  within 
100  miles  of  New  York  City.  D-26-32. 

ADVERTISING  MANAGER 
Thirty-one  years  of  age,  single,  university  trained;  seven 
years  advertising  experience;  four  years  with  large  city  de¬ 
partment  store  as  assistant  advertising  manager,  advertising 
manager  and  sales  promotion  manager.  Selected  as  one  of  the 
twenty  stores  in  United  States  which  showed  greatest  improve¬ 
ment  in  advertising  and  promotion.  D-27-32. 

BUYER  OR  ASSISTANT  MERCHANDISE  MANAGER 
Former  buyer  of  housewares,  toys,  sporting  goods,  luggage; 
also  New  York  Office  representative  for  same  lines;  under¬ 
stands  merchandising,  promotion  and  management ;  can  ably 
assist  a  busy  executive.  College  training ;  good  business  edu¬ 
cation  ;  fourteen  years  experience  with  well-known  stores ;  age 
37 ;  excellent  record.  D-28-32. 

PHYSICAL  EDUCATION  OR  HEALTH  DIRECTOR 
Experienced,  thoroughly  trained  physical  training  director 
wishes  department  store  position  as  health  and  hygiene  director 
in  personnel  or  welfare  department.  Excellent  references. 
D-29-32 

FOR  SALE 

Complete  Embosograph  System,  including  the  units  for 
making  cards  and  other  accessories  relative  thereto.  D-30-32. 
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TRAFFIC  TOPICS 


Reduction  of  Receiving  Department 
Operating  Costs 

By  M.  J.  FIBICH 

Receiving  Superintendent,  Gimbcl  Bros.,  New  York,  N.  1'. 

Address  presented  at  the  21st  Annual  Convention,  February  2,  1932 


units.  Almost  hefore  he  realizes  it,  his  expenses  are 
increasing.  If  the  business  conditions  continue  to  re¬ 
main  good,  this  increase  is  generally  assented  to,  in  the 
quite  reasonable  conviction  that  the  increased  expenses 
are  justified,  because  of  the  assistance  that  is  thereby 
rendered  directly  to  selling  departments,  and  indirectly, 
to  the  whole  store. 

But  the  time  must  come  sooner  or  later  when  a  de¬ 
pression  like  the  present  one  drops  down  upon  us.  An 
accounting  must  be  made  for  every  increase.  And  it 
is  about  this  latter  reaction  that  I  desire  to  say  a  few 
words.  I  shall  recite  a  number  of  ways  in  which  the 
expenses  of  receiving  in  a  receiving  department  may 
be  reduced.  Some  of  these  will  involve  throwing  back 
on  to  the  selling  department  payrolls  the  “odd  jobs” 
that  had  been  taken  over  in  the  past  by  the  receiving 
department.  First,  we  shall  commence  with  marking. 


WHFN  business  conditions  are  favorable,  there  is 
less  inclination  on  the  p)art  of  those  concerned 
and  responsible  to  closely  investigate  and  ex¬ 
amine  each  item  of  expanse.  With  the  expansion  in 
sales,  the  general  business  momentum  forces  us  irre- 
sistably  ahead.  Merchandise  managers,  buyers  and 
opierating  managers,  generally  speaking,  are  occupied 
principally  with  the  thought  of  promoting  successfully 
their  sales  events. 

Expenses  Carefully  Scrutinized 

In  times  such  as  exist  at  the  piresent,  however,  an 
almost  religious  desire  is  clearly  disclosed  by  the  high¬ 
est  and  the  lowest  executive  alike,  to  scrutinize  closely 
all  expenses ;  even  those  which  might  ordinarily  have 
pjassed  unnoticed  under  more  favorable  conditions. 

Receiving  Department  heads  know  only  too  well 
the  varying  conditions  under  which  their  departments 
have  to  operate.  When  business  is  good  and  the  mer¬ 
chandise  executives  are  smiling,  the  store  management 
in  conjunction  with  the  receiving  manager  lielieve  that 
the  time  is  opportune  for  receiving  department  expan¬ 
sion.  An  effort  is  made  to  perform  the  ideal  job. 
Standards  of  operation  are  appreciably  raised.  Serious 
thought  is  given  to  trained  employees  in  the  form  of 
any  possible  increased  remuneration  for  work  done. 
More  consideration  is  given  to  the  intensive  planning 
of  new  methods  of  opxjration,  and  the  most  approved 
systems  are  introduced,  sometimes,  irrespective  of 
costs. 

The  Ijelief  prevails,  during  such  times,  that  buyers 
are  overworked ;  that  they  do  not  give  enough  time  to 
their  sales  promotions ;  that  they  ought  to  Ixj  relieved  of 
those  responsibilities  associated  with  the  preparation  of 
merchandise  for  sale  and  the  care  of  reserve  stocks 
in  stockrooms,  in  order  that  virtually  all  their  time  may 
be  devoted  to  merchandising. 

As  a  result,  the  receiving  manager  ends  up  by  com¬ 
plying  with  the  numerous  requests  from  selling  depart¬ 
ments  to  have  his  employees  take  over  various  odd 
jobs  throughout  the  store;  jobs  that,  until  then,  were 
performed  by  the  selling  personnel  or  other  operating 


Marking 

1 —  During  the  past  year,  everything  possible  was 
done  to  increase  our  production,  by  the  elimination  of 
inefficient  markers  and  by  the  introduction  of  some 
schedule  control  over  the  quantities  marked  by  certain 
of  our  markers.  Very  little  attention  was  paid  to  the 
usual  methods  of  calculating  production  with  the  aid 
of  a  stop-watch.  We  considered  it  most  important  to 
select  those  markers  who  did  not  need  to  be  watched, 
whose  average  production,  unsuptervised,  was  the  high¬ 
est  throughout  the  working  day. 

2 —  We  have  increased  the  quantities  of  non-marked 
items.  In  conjunction  with  the  piolicy  of  not  marking 
certain  articles  for  sale,  a  thorough  method  of  control 
of  price  variations  had  to  be  installed,  with  a  view  to 
assuring  accurate  inventory  stocks.  In  recent  months, 
we  have  increased  the  number  of  non-marked  items  to 
over  500. 

3 —  Every  advantage  was  taken  to  increase  the  use  of 
price  ticket  attaching  machines,  as  against  the  method 
of  marking  by  hand.  You  may  be  stamping  by  hand 
large  quantities  of  ready-to-wear  tickets.  If  so,  the 
substitution  of  an  automatic  machine  for  stamping  all 
or  part  of  the  information  on  the  tickets  will  increase 
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your  production.  In  1931,  we  purchased  more  machines 
than  any  three  years  previous  to  that  time. 

4 —  A  larger  number  of  items  are  marked  in  bulk — 
that  is,  the  one  price  is  shown  on  each  of  the  cartons 
in  reserve  stocks,  while  the  similar  items  within  the 
cartons  are  for  the  time  being,  not  marked.  Bundles 
of  sheets,  pillow  cases,  towels  and  wash  cloths  might 
l»e  similarly  marked  while  stored  in  stockrooms. 

5 —  Stamp  marking  will  undoubtedly  speed  up  mark¬ 
ing  production  tremendously.  However,  it  is  desired 
at  the  same  time  to  retain  a  neat  api>earance  and  your 
marking  and  stamping  may  eventually  cause  you  more 
work  than  if  the  merchandise  was  marked  originally 
with  gum  laliels.  We  use  the  rubber  stamp  in  our  store 
to  a  very  limited  degree. 

Stockkeeping 

1 —  Some  departments  have,  daily,  a  small  amount 
of  repair  or  setting-up  work— smoking  stands  or  metal 
tables  for  instance.  The  work  is  not  enough  to  keep 
one  employee  busy  all  the  time.  Also,  the  department 
may  have  a  small  forward  stockroom  adjacent  to  it, 
on  the  selling  floor,  which  must  Ije  looked  after  from 
time  to  time.  To  j)erform  the  work  in  either  case,  con¬ 
tingents  are  usually  hired.  A  male  salesclerk  might  be 
secured  to  do  the  work  desired,  during  or  after  store 
hours,  in  addition  to  his  regular  job  of  selling. 

2 —  At  one  time,  we  had  a  number  of  small  stock- 
rooms  with  a  stockman  assigned  to  each.  In  other 
words,  a  stockman  for  each  buyer.  Our  stockmen  must 
also  perform  the  oj^ening  and  checking  functions,  and 
even  mark  when  necessary.  A  number  of  smaller  stock- 
rooms  were  centralized  under  one  stockman,  and 
cheaper  messenger-carriers  substituted  for  the  other 
stockmen.  Opening  and  checking  jobs  were  likewise 
similarly  combined. 

3 —  When  the  stockrooms  are  away  from  selling 
flot)rs,  and  favorably  situated  with  regards  to  the  re¬ 
ceiving  and  marking  rooms,  it  will  usually  be  more 
economical  to  centralize  the  stockrooms  under  the 
supervision  of  the  receiving  manager.  It  frequently 
happens  that  an  emergency  arises  in  the  stockroom. 
Possibly  two  or  more  times  the  number  of  employees 
are  needed  for  a  short  period  of  time  to  handle  the 
emergency.  If  the  stockroom  is  supervised  by  a  buyer, 
then  additional  contingent  help  will,  according  to  habit, 
be  secured.  If  the  stockroom  is  controlled  by  the  re¬ 
ceiving  manager,  then  he  will  use  other  employees  in 
his  department  rather  than  hire  additional  contingents. 

In  a  large  receiving  department,  it  is  customary  to 
treat  the  reserve  stock  as  a  separate  unit,  distinct  from 
arid  having  nothing  to  do  with  either  the  checking  or 
the  marking.  The  additional  transfers  of  stockmen  to 
the  receiving  department  enabled  us — in  a  number  of 
instances — to  centralize  the  functions  of  the  stockman, 
checker,  and  marker  all  in  one  individual,  thus  per¬ 
mitting  greater  efficiency  and  economy  in  salary  costs. 

General 

I — During  the  past  year,  we  have  used  more  inten¬ 
sively  than  ever  the  4  p.  m.  to  8  p.  m.  employees.  These 
employees  have  been  used  very  economically,  under 
good  supervision,  for  simple  marking,  to  mark  large 
urgent  shipments,  and  to  assist  in  the  shifting  and  re¬ 
arranging  of  stockrooms. 


2 —  Efficient  eflfort*  should  be  made  with  the  assist¬ 
ance  of  the  management,  to  decrease  the  number  of  late 
deliveries,  after  store  hours  or  immediately  prior  to 
sales.  Overtime  is  not  only  expensive,  but  likewise  must 
also  lower  in  standard  the  efficient  receiving  operation. 

3 —  ^In  receiving  department  operation,  every  day  is 
not  equally  busy.  The  frequent  use  of  leaves  of  ab¬ 
sence,  even  for  a  day,  will  help  to  decrease  salary 
exjMinses. 

‘I — We  have  adopted  a  policy  of  not  replacing  absen¬ 
tees  with  contingents. 

5 —  There  may  be  in  your  store  a  marked  tendency 
to  favor  consignment  purchases.  The  total  amounts 
purchased  will  undoubtedly  be  larger  than  if  purchased 
for  cash.  That  means  more  marking  and  handling,  and 
larger  returns  to  vendors,  and,  therefore,  increased  ex¬ 
pense.  Increased  consignment  purchases  might  bear 
careful  watching. 

6 —  Every  effort  was  made  to  bring  our  salaries  in 
fair  adjustment  to  those  prevailing  generally  in  the 
market.  If  this  matter  is  intelligently  handled,  a  mark¬ 
ed  salary  saving  can  be  shown. 

Errors  have  l)een  made  in  the  past,  liecause  of  the 
usual  l)elief  that  an  employee  had  an  increase  coming 
to  him  Ijecause  he  had  succeeded  in  remaining  with 
the  organization  after  a  certain  period  of  time.  The 
safest  and  most  economical  policy  to  pursue  in  the 
matter  of  salary  readjustments  is  to  link  closely  every 
increase  in  salary  with  real  increased  responsibility. 

7 —  During  the  past  two  years,  the  receiving  depart¬ 
ment  has  taken  over  all  the  stockrooms  and  remarking 
for  the  entire  store.  The  management  very  wisely 
approved  these  transfers,  solely  on  the  basis  of  economy 
from  a  store  point  of  view  and,  also,  with  the  object 
of  securing  more  efficient  operation. 

Receiving  Department  expenses  were  without  ques¬ 
tion  increased  l)ecause  of  these  transfers,  and  yet  the 
store  as  a  whole,  especially  the  selling  payroll,  showed 
a  tremendous  saving,  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  in¬ 
creases  in  receiving  salaries. 

Throughout  the  52  weeks  of  the  year,  compared 
with  the  preceding  year,  and  for  only  those  depart¬ 
ments  affected  by  these  transfers,  we  employed,  as  a 
result  of  this  change,  from  21  to  42  stockmen,  or 
from  $375  to  $750  less  each  week. 

These  important  operating  functions  of  stockkeeping 
and  remarkiijg  were  centralized  and  placed  under  the 
direct  supervision  of  individuals  who  were  primarily 
concerned  with  and  experienced  in  such  work.  The 
buyers,  their  assistants,  and  the  selling  personnel,  were 
relieved  of  these  responsibilities  and  thus  enabled  to 
devote  the  greater  imrt  of  their  time  to  merchandising. 

As  a  consequence,  haphazard  and  makeshift  attempts 
at  remarking  were  done  away  with.  Remarking  jobs 
are  now  completed  at  once  and  not  left  incomplete  or 
pending  completion  for  days  and  even  weeks  at  a  time, 
Items  remarked  are  checked  Ijack  and  accurately  count¬ 
ed.  The  selling  budget  can  now  l)e  more  carefully  con¬ 
trolled  by  the  management,  because  sales  clerks  do  not 
have  to  l>e  retained  on  the  vjayroll  on  the  plea  of  a 
buyer  that  someone  must  do  the  remarking  or  stock- 
work.  In  these  times  of  depression,  with  frequent 
mark-downs  and  severe  comix;tition,  this  must  ever  be 
a  most  weighty  consideration. 
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Price  Tickets 

1 —  Careful  estimates  were  made  of  the  requirements 
for  the  year.  Blanket  requisitions  were  sent  through 
for  the  totals  required.  Payments  for  price  tickets  are 
made  as  the  tickets  are  being  used  up.  The  larger  the 
quantities  ordered  on  blanket  requisitions,  the  lower 
the  cost. 

2 —  A  careful  study  was  made  of  price  tickets  in  use, 
and  has  resulted  in  an  appreciable  savings.  We  have 
found  instances  where  one  ticket  could  do  the  same 
work  as  well  as  two  or  more  others.  We  were  using 
exi)ensive  metal  eyelet  tickets  on  fur  coats,  when  ordin¬ 
ary  readv-to-wear  string  tickets  without  the  metal  eye¬ 
lets  served  the  purpose  just  as  well.  At  one  time,  we 
marked  all  ready-to-wear  merchandise  for  tables,  such 
as  blouses,  sweaters,  and  so  on,  with  the  usual  ready- 
to-wear  tickets — sewing  each  ticket  by  hand.  Now  we 
attach  all  the  price  tickets  to  this  merchandise  with  a 
pinning  machine.  We  have  saved  money  by  the  stand¬ 
ardization  of  our  price  tags.  From  a  total  of  about 
97  tags  in  use  throughout  the  store,  we  have  been  able 
to  reach  the  level  of  about  66.  Every  effort  has  been 
made  to  reap  the  advantages  of  lower  costs  by  buying 
tickets  at  the  lowest  rates.  This  alone,  has  resulted  in 
a  saving  of  about  $2,2(X). 

Traffic 

1 —  Shipments  by  express  l)ear  careful  watching. 
This  matter  will  never  be  satisfactorily  controlled  if 
left  entirely  up  to  the  buyers.  These  shipments  should 
be  frequently  questioned  by  the  receiving  manager.  In 
1931,  in  our  store,  express  shipments  amounted  to  one- 
third  of  the  total  in  1930. 

2 —  Money  can  be  saved  if  you  have  your  freight 
bills  audited.  If  you  cannot  have  them  audited  by 
your  own  traffic  man,  the  work  can  be  done  efficiently 
at  reasonable  rates  by  outside  agencies. 

1 —  To  sew,  assort,  rematch,  size  and  rebox  gloves, 
either  returned  by  customers  or  from  selling  floors. 

2 —  To  assort,  remark,  size  and  rebox  hosiery  re¬ 
turns. 

3 —  To  assort,  rematch  and  rebox  men’s  shirts  and 
underwear  returns. 

4 —  To  assort  and  rebox  stationery,  and  place  cards 
in  envelopes. 

5 —  Rewrap  and  refold  sheets  and  pillow  cases,  towels 
and  linens,  returned  from  the  selling  floor.  Selling  de¬ 
partments  might  be  required  to  place  such  merchandise, 
which  is  to  be  returned  to  the  stockroom,  in  the  box 
wheelers  in  a  presentable  condition. 

6 —  To  set  up  smoking  stands,  metal  tables,  and  metal 
and  pottery  ash  trays. 

7 —  To  paste  special  labels  on  merchandise  (not  price 
labels). 

8 —  To  cut  off  manufacturer  labels  from  merchan¬ 
dise,  and  to  iron  the  merchandise  after  the  labels  have 
been  cut  off. 

9 —  To  fill  vanity  bottles  with  salts  and  other  powders. 

10 —  To  make  out  customer  and  stock  returns  to 
vendors. 

11 —  To  send  messengers  out  of  the  store  for  selling 
departments  to  local  vendors,  in  order  to  pick  special 
order  items. 


A  Review  of  the  Convention 

(Continued  from  page  239) 

Stress  Placed  on  Customer  Satisfaction 

Our  typical  merchant  will  find,  in  the  proceedings  of 
this  Twenty-First  Annual  Convention  of  the  N.  R.  D. 

G.  A.,  many  authoritative  statements  from  the  leaders 
of  the  retailing  craft,  urging  that  department  stores 
demand  that  their  buyers  bring  into  the  stores  only 
such  goods  as  will  make  of  their  customers  permanent 
satisfied  traders. 

The  other  side  of  the  picture  is  expense.  Unques¬ 
tionably  much  has  been  done  in  1931  to  cut  expense 
items  reasonably  low  where  it  was  possible  to  control 
them.  Concrete  instances  were  given  in  dozens  of 
stores  throughout  the  country  of  savings  in  the  pay¬ 
roll,  in  transportation,  in  delivery,  in  traffic,  in  work¬ 
rooms.  But,  of  course,  much  more  needs  to  be  done. 

Concerted  Action  on  Some  Expenses  Needed 

The  rental  question  is  a  difficult  one.  Advertising 
can  be  made  productive  at  a  lower  cost,  but  the  stores 
cannot  stop  even  there.  There  are  larger  slices  of  ex- 
l)ense  that  can  be  cut  by  community  and  nation-wide 
action  with  regard  to  returns  and  to  service  features 
that  have  too  long  been  common  in  all  stores. 

Certainly  costs  can  be  reduced  in  the  executive  pay¬ 
roll  by  a  refunctionalization  process.  In  its  final  an¬ 
alysis,  however,  savings  will  be  minute,  also  inconse¬ 
quential,  until  stores  learn  that  their  only  salvation  is 
in  cooperative  action  in  regard  to  those  operations  that 
make  the  typical  department  store  so  very  much 
different  from  the  typical  chain  store. 

Two  other  observations  and  then  I’m  through.  The 
attendant  at  these  conferences  must  have  learned  by 
now  that  profitability  of  operation  is  dependent  more 
than  anything  else  upon  the  inculcation  of  a  store- 
minded  spirit  by  every  division  and  every  executive  of 
the  organization. 

That  seemed  to  be  the  important  point  developed 
almost  everywhere.  In  the  Sales  Promotion  Confer¬ 
ences,  they  talked  of  the  need  of  getting  everybody 
to  be  store-minded.  Mr.  Bitner  talked  a  great  deal  of 
that,  and  Mr.  Taft  mentioned  the  fact  that  no  one 
person  can  do  the  training;  the  buyer  can  train,  and 
the  advertising  department.  Everyone  getting  a  store¬ 
wide  consciousness  was  the  thing  stressed  everywhere. 

Secondly,  he  must  be  convinced  by  now,  especially 
if  he  has  had  an  opportunity  to  study  carefully  the  re¬ 
port  of  the  Managing  Director  of  this  Association  that, 
while  his  prime  interest  is  the  work  of  his  particular 
store,  he  cannot  afford  to  fail  to  participate  in  the 
active  discussion  of  general  economic  problems  with 
which  the  country  is  grappling.  Taxation,  the  tariff, 
price  fixing,  price  maintenance,  fair  standards  of  prac¬ 
tice,  even  the  international  situation — ^all  these  broad, 
all-embracing  economic  and  social  problems — do  de¬ 
termine,  although  indirectly  sometimes,  the  trend  of 
consumer  purchasing  and  profits  or  loss,  for  his  own 
establishment.  The  broadminded,  intelligent  merchant 
will,  in  the  long  run,  have  an  advantage  over  the 
sectional,  narrow  individual,  concerned  only  with  the 
affairs  of  the  little  shop  that  supports  him. 
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Consumer  Advice  on 

Blankets  and  Sheets 

As  ;i  ])art  <»t  tlieir  program  on  standardization  ot 
consnincrs’  goods,  the  American  Home  Kconomics 
Association  has  ])repared  and  distrihuted  to  con¬ 
sumers  two  leadets,  one  on  Blankets  and  one  on  Sheets. 
The  material  on  sheets  is  rei)roduced  helow  and  the 
information  on  hlaiikets  will  appear  in  the  May  issue. 

^lien  You  Buy  Sheets 

Buy  the  Bight  Size 

He  sure  you  know  the  size  of  the  hed  before  buying 
the  sheet.  A  sheet  that  is  too  small  to  he  tucked  in  well 
under  the  mattress,  is  a  poor  investment.  Lengths  of 
sheets  are  given  in  terms  of  the  length  l)efore  hemming. 
For  a  standard  mattress  74  inches  long  and  5  inches 
thick,  a  108  inch  sheet  allows  10  inches  for  hems  and 
shrinkage  and  a  7  inch  tuck-in  at  the  top  and  bottom. 
A  99  inch  sheet,  although  fre(|uently  imrchased.  allows 
only  2  or  3  inches  for  a  tuck-in,  which  is  too  little  to 
hold  the  sheet  firmly  in  place.  For  standard  size  l>eds, 
sizes  considered  desirable  are  as  follows : 

Bed  Width  Loujth 

.Single  63  inches  108  inches 

'I'hree-quarter  72  inches  108  inches 

Double  81  inches  108  inches 

Insist  Upon  Knowing  Facts  .About  Quality 

Price  is  not  a  reliable  guide  to  quality.  Neither  are 
the  suj^erlative  adjectives  of  advertisements  and  sales¬ 
men.  Although  there  is  much  to  ])e  learned  al)out  the 
best  ways  to  construct  sheeting,  it  is  recognized  that 
thread  count,  tensile  strength,  filling  or  sizing,  and 
weight  are  significant  factors  in  determining  their  dura¬ 
bility. 

Thread  Count.  The  number  of  yarns  to  the  inch  will 
indicate  the  relative  fineness  and  closeness  of  the  weave. 
In  a  recent  study  of  109  sheets,  they  varied  from  a 
sleazy  one  of  54  warp  or  lengthwise  yarns  and  47  filling 
or  crosswise  yarns  to  one  of  very  fine,  closely-woven 
yarns  with  1C©  yarns  in  the  warp  and  97  in  the  filling. 
The  average  number  of  warj)  or  lengthwise  yarns  in  the 
109  sheets  was  73,  while  the  average  number  of  filling 
or  crosswise  yarns  was  62. 

Tensile  Strength.  The  tensile  strength  of  both  the 
warp  and  filling  of  a  sheet  is  an  imiiortant  index  of  the 
wear  value  of  the  sheet  because  it  is  the  measure  ( in 
jx)unds )  of  the  pull  the  fabric  will  stand  before  it 
breaks.  Usually  the  tensile  strength  of  the  war])  is 
slightly  higher  than  that  of  the  filling,  but  it  is  well 
if  there  is  not  too  much  difference  between  the  two. 
Otherwise,  one  set  of  yarns  will  tend  to  break  or  tear 
before  the  others  begin  to  weaken.  In  109  .sheets  stud¬ 
ied,  they  varied  from  one  of  low  ({uality  of  only  27 
jjounds  warp  and  21  pounds  filling  to  one  of  68  ])ounds 
war])  and  69  ])Ounds  filling.  The  average  tensile  strength 

Copies  of  these  leaflets  can  he  obtained  by  writing  to  the  .American 
Home  Kconomics  Association,  6J0  Mills  Huilding,  Washington,  I).  Ci. 
The  price  is  two  cents  ])er  single  copy  and  one  cent  each,  in  quantities 
of  twenty-five  or  more. 


of  the  wra])  of  tin*  •!(©  sheets  was  53  ])ounds  and  of 
the  filling  .^0  ])ounds. 

.Sicing  or  Filling.  In  order  to  inqirove  the  a])])earance 
of  a  loo.sely-woven.  poor  (juality  of  sheeting,  manufac¬ 
turers  sometimes  add  a  sizing  of  starch,  china  clay,  or 
other  substance.  This  may  make  the  material  seem 
heavy  and  give  it  a  smooth  finish.  However,  the  sizing 
washes  out  in  the  laundering  ])rocess.  so  that  afterward 
a  heavily  sized  sheeting  is  sleazy  and  fuzzy  in  a])])ear- 
ance.  Excessive  sizing  can  he  recognized  bv  holding 
the  cloth  over  a  dark  surface  and  rubbing  it  vigorouslv 
between  the  two  hands.  The  filling  will  fall  out  as  a 
fine  powfler  on  the  dark  surface.  Since  the  filling  serves 
only  to  deceive  the  customer  and  adds  nothing  to  the 
value  of  the  sheeting,  ask  the  ])ercentage  of  filling 
])resent  and  choose  sheeting  with  little  or  no  filling. 

ll’eight.  The  weight  of  a  sheet  is  im])ortant.  It  varies 
from  about  3*4  to  5^4  ounces  per  square  yard  of  sheet¬ 
ing.  In  a  heavily  sized  sheet,  the  weight  may  he  mis¬ 
leading,  as  it  will  include  sizing  as  well  as  cotton. 

Choose  Fabric  Which  is  Projierly  Made 

The  best  yarns  are  regular  in  diameter,  contain  few 
short  fibers,  have  their  fillers  mixed  uniformly  and  ar¬ 
ranged  as  nearly  parallel  as  ])ossihle.  To  examine  the 
yarn  when  buying  .sheeting  by  the  yard,  one  may 
untwist  a  yarn  and  ob.serve  the  length  of  fiber. 

Pf)or  construction  means  thick  and  thin  ])laces  in  the 
same  cloth,  ])uckers.  im])roperly  laced  war])  and  filling, 
broken  yarns,  imperfect  salvages,  missing  yarns,  split 
yarns,  and  knots.  .All  such  flaws  have  a  direct  bearing 
on  the  life  of  the  material.  A  "first”  is  a  sheet  prac¬ 
tically  free  from  flaws.  .A  “second”  is  a  sheet  which 
is  imperfect  in  some  respect.  What  is  called  a  “first” 
and  what  is  called  a  “second”  depends  on  the  standards 
set  up  by  the  manufacturer.  It  is  possible  that  the  wear 
value  of  a  “second”  may  be  practically  identical  with 
that  of  a  “first” :  it  depends  on  what  the  nature  of  the 
imperfection  is.  A^ou  should  learn  this  before  buying  a 
"second”,  so  as  to  judge  for  yourself  whether  or  not 
the  weal  value  is  impaired  by  the  flaws. 

Observe  How  the  Sheet  is  Heniiiied 

Sheeting  should  be  torn  and  not  cut  into  sheet  lengths. 
If  cut,  the  sheets  are  often  crooked  after  laundering 
and  the  hems  uneven  and  drawn.  Make  sure  you  get 
torn  sheets.  'I'he  hems  should  he  even,  sewed  with 
strong  thread,  and  preferably  sewed  along  the  end  of 
the  hem. 

Ask  for  Informative  Labels  on  Sheets 

Until  a  satisfactory  grading  system  is  worked  out.  it 
is  recommended  that  labels  he  attached  to  sheets  and 
sheeting  stating : 

1.  Minimum  tensile  strength  of  war])  and  filling. 

2.  Alinimum  thread  count  of  war])  and  filling. 

3.  Maximum  percentage  of  sizing  or  filling  in  the 
fabric. 

4.  Weight  in  ounces  per  scpiare  yard  of  fabric. 

For  sheets  the  following  should  he  added. 

5.  The  width  and  length  (before  hemming). 

6.  Whether  they  are  “firsts"  or  “seconds". 


Virginia  Store 
Makes  Important 
Savings 

During  the  past  year  Miller  &  Rhoads, 
Richmond,  Va.,  has  followed  out  an 
important  program  of  expansion  and 
store  improvement.  One  of  the  steps 
in  that  program  was  the  installation  of 
newest  type  National  Cash  Registers. 

Some  of  the  results  of  that  equipment 
.  .  .  striking  savings  in  selling  and 
auditing  expense  .  .  .  are  given  in  this 
letter,  which  holds  real  interest  for 
every  department  store  man  seeking 
to  lower  overhead  and  improve  service. 

THE  NATIONAL  CASH  REGISTER  COMPANY 
DAYTON,  OHIO 

National 


CASH  REGISTERS 


Mtusa  a,  R^iojuds  > 

SEIOneOKO.TlMSlUB.  ^ 


Th«  National  Caali  Ragiatar  Coapany, 
Dayton,  Ohio. 


Va  ara  ualne  tha.Xataat  typa  multlpXa-total, 
muXtlpXa  drawar  National  Caan  Raglatara* 

By  tna  ina.taXXatlon  of  tOaaa  raglatara  wa  nava 
aavad  approxiaataXy  aignty*tao  aalaapaopXa  and  atllX  aarra 
praoticaXXy  tha  aaaa  nunbar  of  cuatooara. 

Va  aXao.aXlminatad  approxiaataXy  thirty  nlna 
caahiar  wrappara,  tha  aalasparaon  bagging  aXX  taka  altba 
poaalbXa. 

Thia  InataXXatlon  aXXoaad  ua  to  aatabXlah  a  oan- 
traX  wrap  i^ara  aXX  *aanda”  ara  arappad.  aXX  bagabXa  aar- 
ohandlaa  la  bagged  by  at.Xaaparaoo  bafora  going  to  tbla  da- 
partmant*  Tbla  makaa  it  unnaeaaaary  for  wrappar  to  maka 
obanga  and  wait  on  aaXaapaopXa,  allowing  wrappara  to  graat- 
Xy  inoraaaa  nuHbar  of  paokagaa  par  day, 

Dua  to  aaXaa  allpa  not  baring  to  ba  audltad  on 
*Ceab  Taka  and  Saoda”  wa  wara  abXa  to  aa?a  approxiaataXy 
fira  paopXa  in  aaXaa  audit*  Va  ara  firing  nuob  faatar 
aarrloa  to  ouatoaara  witb  graatly  raduoad  operating  coat 
In  ganaraX* 

Vary  truly  youra, 

UILLZR  k  RHOADS.  INC* 


III  Ur 

•»*  . 

. . .  -  w 

,  *1  (H  *#ti|  »  •"  «  T  y 


a.**-*- 


Sav  vou  saw  it  in  THE  BULLETIN 
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The  Buyers'  Job 

(  Continued  from  page  246  ) 


Thos.  Wriggins  of  B.  F.  Dewees,  Philadelphia, 
writes  “so  I  say  very  definitely  that  the  most  outstand¬ 
ing  merchandising  problem  for  1932  is  any  analysis 
which  will  tend  towards  the  correction  of  markdowns.” 

J.  S.  Kaufman  of  Mandel  Bros,  writes  “in  the  en¬ 
deavor  for  volume,  a  great  many  low  markon  promo¬ 
tions  w’ere  held  during  the  year,  which  were  not  bal¬ 
anced  by  a  sufficient  plus  markup  on  other  items  in 
the  various  departments,  thereby  making  for  a  lower 
gross  profit.  This  procedure  should  be  watched  most 
carefully  this  year.” 

E.  D.  Warner  of  Kaufmann’s,  Pittsburgh,  writes, 
“original  markup  can  be  increased  by  a  more  careful 
l)uying  program,  purchasing  more  merchandise  that 
is  exclusive  with  our  store,  and  in  more  instances  ac¬ 
crediting  ourselves  with  some  part  of  the  advantages 
of  a  good  buy.  It  has  been  said  by  a  number  of  emi¬ 
nent  retailers  that  markup  is  fixed  by  the  customer.  I 
am  unwilling  to  accept  this  statement  unreservedly. 
The  customer  may  fix  retail  prices,  but  markup  is  based 
on  costs  and  wholesale  prices  fluctuate  to  a  degree  un¬ 
known  to  the  customer.  An  alert  merchant  has  many 
opportunities  to  improve  his  markup  on  a  rapidly  de¬ 
clining  market,  when  wholesale  prices  obtained  by  pro¬ 
fessionals  move  downward  at  a  faster  rate  than  retail 
prices  fixed  by  amateurs”. 

Buying 

Mr.  Riordan  brings  out  another  point,  “I  believe 
that  we  should  emphasize  the  fact  that  our  buying  has 
been  inefficient  and  that  the  largest  percentage  of  our 
markdowns  is  still  taken  because  of  overbuying  and 
poor  selection.  If  we  could  learn  to  buy  more  intelli¬ 
gently  and  save  one  or  two  jiercent  in  our  markdowns. 
we  should  be  on  our  way  back  to  normal  profits." 

'  Mr.  Eaton  says  “this  period  has  shown  a  lack  of 
knowledge  on  the  buyers’  part.  Part  of  this  is  due  to 
management  bawling  out  instead  of  instructing,  and 
part  of  it  is  due  to  the  natural  inclination  of  a  buyer, 
as  stKin  as  he  has  become  a  buyer,  to  feel  that  he  has 
arrived  and  stop  studying.” 

Mr.  \'orenl)erg  says  “the  time  has  come  to  recognize 
that  building  up  protective  devices  around  buyers  and 
other  executives,  is  a  very  costly  way  of  avoiding  mis¬ 
takes  and  that  for  1932  our  buyers  and  managers  will 
have  to  assume  greater  responsibilities.” 

Sam  Sherman  of  the  May  Company,  Denver,  says 
“that  the  individual  buyers  must  lie  made  to  understand 
that  they  are  captains  of  their  own  ships  and  must 
stand  on  their  own  feet,  without  the  merchandising 
office  trying  to  assist  them  in  every  minute  detail  of 
operating  their  department.” 

Selling 

Sol  Abbott  suggests  “that  Buy  and  Sell  should  be 
our  slogan  with  complete  stocks  to  back  it  up”.  Roy 
Mann  of  Burdine’s,  Miami,  “another  very  outstanding 
lesson  which  I  think  all  of  us  have  b^n  taught  in 
1931,  is  the  necessity  of  more  Selling  by  sales^ieople. 
assistants  and  deixirtment  managers,  in  fact  all  through 
the  organization,  and  I  believe  for  the  next  few  years 
to  come  we  must  place  more  imixirtance  on  the  selling 
than  we  have  in  the  immediate  past.  In  careful  selec¬ 
tion  of  salespeople — more  intensive  training  of  sales¬ 


people — the  necessity  of  department  managers  and  their 
assistants  devoting  more  time  to  floor  work  in  the 
supervision  of  selling — because  the  prizes  are  going  to 
go  to  sellers  for  quite  some  time.” 

Daniel  Walsh  of  Hovey’s,  Boston,  calls  attention  to 
our  sales  force,  saying  that  “this  is  one  division  of  the 
store  that  should  be  considered  very  carefully  before 
expense  cutting  measures  are  taken.  The  sales  force  is 
only  a  small  percentage  of  our  expense  and  should  pro¬ 
duce  100  per  cent.  With  increased  numbers  of  trans¬ 
actions,  it  is  very  important  that  we  should  have  the 
number  we  need  at  all  times.  I  believe  our  sales  force 
can  do  more  to  keep  up  our  business  or  increase  it  if 
possible  than  any  other  medium”. 

Chas.  S.  Hobbs  of  McCreery’s  writes  “the  outstand¬ 
ing  lesson  which  we  merchandise  managers  should  have 
learned  during  the  year  just  ended  are; 

1.  That  many  of  the  functions  and  so-called 
systems  on  which  we  were  operating  were 
more  or  less  superfluous  to  our  real  jobs 
of  having  the  merchandise  in  our  stocks 
that  the  customers  would  buy  most  readily. 

2.  As  merchandise  managers,  our  progress 
one  way  or  the  other,  is  largely  dependent 
on  the  ability  of  the  buyers  who  head  the 
various  departments,  the  results  for  which 
we  are  responsible.” 

M.  P.  Saunders  of  McCreery's  emphasizes  the  need 
for  corralling  thoroughly  experienced  buying  staffs,  to 
assume  more  direct  responsibility  for  managing  their 
departments  and  teaching  the  personnel,  thus  eliminat-  ^ 
ing  the  need  for  any  superfluous  and  costly  bureaus 
and  making  possible  the  trimming  of  merchandising 
staffs  which  became  overmanned  during  the  prosper¬ 
ous  years. 

E.  P.  Simmons  of  Sanger  Bros..  Dallas,  emphasizes 
that  "merchandise  mistakes  have  no  place  in  our  win¬ 
dows  or  advertising”. 

Alliert  M.  Post  says,  “another  thing  not  yet  learned 
is  that  small  stocks  do  not  build  a  business.  I  will  agree 
that  small  stocks  were  necessary  during  this  period, 
in  order  to  keep  markdowns  within  a  reasonable  figure, 
but  never  overlook  the  fact  that  the  greatest  retail 
business  built  in  this  country-,  I  think  without  excep¬ 
tion,  have  all  been  built  on  the  theory  of  the  largest 
and  most  complete  selection  in  the  city,  within  the 
price  ranges  carried  in  that  store.  Stores  must  find  a 
way  to  continue  buying,  in  the  face  of  large  stocks, 
because  it  was  the  fact  that  they  stopped  buying  and 
therefore  did  not  have  any  new  goods,  that  destroyed 
their  business  when  their  stocks  were  large,  rather 
than  the  mere  size  of  the  stock.” 

H.  Z.  Xyland  of  B.  F.  Dewees,  says  that  he 
“can  expect  a  great  deal  more  work  from  everyone, 
myself  included,  both  in  quality  and  efficiency.  Even 
the  old  employees  have  been  persuaded  to  put  on  extra 
pressure.  We  couldn’t  afford  loafers  in  these  times. 

The  caliber  of  employee  has  improved.  We  have  un¬ 
earthed  promising  material  in  much  greater  number 
and  they  have  added  greatly  to  the  potency  of  our 
organization”. 

H.  B.  Bosworth  of  the  Schuster  Stores.  Milwaukee. 
Ixises  his  conclusions  on  three  main  ideas:  1.  Merchan- 
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BURROUGHS 


OFFERS  DEPARTMENT  STORES 


A  WIDE  RANGE  OF 
ADDING  MACHINES 

More  than  fom  years  of  constant  improvement 
in  the  design  and  construction  of  adding  ma> 
chines  lie  back  of  the  wide  range  that  Burroughs 
offers  today. 

From  the  simple,  desk  size,  six  column  machine 
priced  as  low  as  S80,  to  machines  of  larger 
capacity  equipped  with  special  features,  there 
are  many  stvles  and  sizes  from  which  to  select 
the  right  machine  for  handling  any  type  of  work. 

All  Burroughs  Adding  Machines  are  notable 
for  speed,  simplicitv-,  ease  of  operation,  de¬ 
pendability'  and  sturdiness  ...  all  have  the  full, 
visible  Burroughs  keyboard,  standard  the  world 
over  as  the  fastest  for  listing  amounts. 

Any  Burroughs  Adding  Machine  may  be  had 
in  various  totaling  capacities . . .  with  or  without 
direct  subtraction  .  .  .  wide  or  narrow  carriage 
.  .  .  hand  or  electric  operation. 

Before  you  decide  on  any  adding  machine 
equipment,  investigate  what  Burroughs  offers. 
For  full  particulars  or  a  demonstration  on  your 
own  work,  call  local  Burroughs  office  or  write 
Burroughs  Adding  Machine  Company,  Detroit. 

B  M  r  r  o  u  9  h  s 


BCRROCGHS  ADDING  .MACHINT  (Jeii  size). 
Made  ia  varioua  styles  and  sizes  lor  specialized 
or  miscellaneous  tasure-work. 


BURROUGHS  ADDING-SUBTRACTING 
M.\CHINE  i/esi  stzt).  For  all  n«ure-work  in- 
soh'ins  direct  subtraction.  Many  styles  and  sues. 


BURROUGHS  DUPLEX  ADDING  -M.ACHINE 
(Jesisize).  Two  macbines  in  one.  Adds  two  sets 
of  azures  at  same  time.  Fumisbes  croup  totals, 
and  stand  totals  of  croup  totals  wiiboui  rclistinc- 


ANOTHER  TYPE  OF  BURROUGHS  ADDING 
MACHINE,  built  in  many  styles  and  sizes:  wide 
or  narrow  carriace:  band  or  electric  operation. 
Stand  tumisbcd  with  tbis  machine. 
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disc  managers  should  be  closer  to  their  merchandising 
operation.  2.  Merchandise  managers  must  break  away 
from  their  close  application  to  figure  control.  3.  The 
store’s  individuality  should  be  maintained.” 

Sargent  F.  Eaton  of  the  Howland  Dry  Goods  Co., 
Bri(lgeix)rt,  offers  some  interesting  figures,  “From  sev¬ 
eral  experiments  that  we  have  conducted,  we  have 
found  that  on  the  average  forty-eight  percent  of  new 
merchandise  sells  the  first  month  we  own  it,  twenty- 
two  i)ercent  the  second  month  and  that  approximately 
twenty-five  per  cent  of  this  merchandise  is  marked 
down.  This  leaves  a  balance  of  five  percent  to  be  sold 
after  the  second  month,  after  including  the  markdowns. 
From  this,  it  is  evident  that  one  of  the  things  we  need 
to  do  is  to  see  that  we  have  our  salespeople  in  a  posi¬ 
tion  to  offer  as  large  a  perecentage  of  their  stocks  in 
new  merchandise  as  is  possible. 

“We  must  watch  our  slow-selling  merchandise  much 
more  carefully.  I  believe  that  to  make  a  profit  we 
have  got  to  get  most  of  it  from  decreased  expenses  and 
I  include  markdowns  as  an  expense.  I  have  figured  out 
a  numl)er  of  departments  and  I  find  it  averages  from 
twenty  to  fifty  dollars  worth  of  merchandise,  out  of 
every  hundred  dollars  worth  bought,  that  is  either 
marked  down  or  becomes  slow-selling  and  shows  as 
slow-selling  at  inventory  time.  I  think  that  this  is  a 
terrible  indictment  against  the  whole  merchandise  divi¬ 
sion.  It  certainly  ought  to  lie  possible  to  buy  merchan¬ 
dise  with  not  more  than  from  ten  to  twenty-five  percent 
of  it  wrong,  if  it  were  carefully  planned  out  as  it  was 
bought”. 

The  letter  of  Meyer  Neusteter  of  Denver,  is  so  suc¬ 
cinct  that  I  feel  it  can  he  quoted  in  its  entirety ; 

“1.  We  were  taught  more  than  ever  that  large 
stocks  are  not  necessary.  Tremendous 
stocks  were  the  most  dangerous  pitfalls  of 
the  past  twelve  months.  Moderate,  or  even 
small  stocks,  the  majority  of  which  should 
be  tied  up  in  the  best  selling  fashions  of 
the  moment,  are  the  requirements  of  a 
profitable  store. 

2.  Sufficient  and  timely  markdowns  prevent 
the  breeding  of  heavy  losses. 

3.  Merchants  must  siiecialize  strictly  in  their 
own  lines  of  business,  otherwise  they  will 
find  that — “in  the  pursuit  of  many,  we 
lose  all.” 


“Tile  Seven  Keys  to  Retail  Profits”,  by  Clyde  Bedell.  Pub¬ 
lished  by  McGraw-Hill  Book  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York  City. 
Price  $3.50. 

In  "The  Seven  Keys  to  Retail  Profits",  Mr.  Bedell 
not  only  has  presented  in  simple  form  the  first  essen¬ 
tials  to  jirofit  making,  but  has  made  an  application  of 
these  principles  in  such  a  way  that  any  retailer  can 
apply  them  to  his  individual  business.  His  seven  keys 
to  retail  profits  are:  1.  “Spread  your  merchandise  in¬ 
vestment  over  the  maximum  number  of  fast-turning, 
wanted  items.”  2.  “Put  on  display  the  greatest  possible 
portion  of  the  merchandise  you  own.”  3.  “Name  the 
prices  that  customers  favor  and  plainly  price-ticket 
everything.”  4.  "Keep  your  store  friendly  and  interest¬ 
ing.”  5.  “Induce  buying  in  every  possible  way,  every 
minute  and  every  day.”  6.  “Use  merchandise  control 


4.  A  youthful -clientele  is  a  vital  store  ele-  j 

ment.  It  maintains  its  healthy  buying  hab¬ 
its  during  all  periods.  j 

5.  Merchants  in  prestige  business  can  lose  | 

overnight,  by  a  departure  into  depression 
price-shouting,  what  it  has  taken  years  to 

build  up”. 

Summary 

The  highlights  of  the  correspondence  can  be  sum¬ 
marized  as  follows: 

1.  The  shrinkage  of  surplus  and  the  passing 

of  dividends,  make  the  making  of  a  profit  l 

imperative. 

2.  Turning,  from  profitless  volume  price  pro¬ 
motions,  back  to  the  idea  of  buying  and 
selling  for  profits. 

3.  Getting  away  from  the  lowest  price  lines 

and  pushing  the  medium  priced  merchan-  • 

dise. 

4.  Producing  profit  and  volume  through  item  l 

promotions. 

5.  Increasing  discount  earnings  as  profit  in¬ 
surance. 

6.  Recovering  lost  sales  and  good-will,  > 

through  complete  stocks  of  staple  and 
wanted  style-right,  timely  merchandise. 

7.  Putting  more  sell  in  the  organization  and 
in  the  advertising. 

8.  Revaluing  the  buyer  and  his  responsibility  ■ 

for  results.  ■ 

9.  Realizing  the  shorter  selling  life  of  mer¬ 
chandise  and  the  value  of  low,  complete 
stocks  and  fast  turnover. 

10.  Facing  the  ever  present  markdown  prob-  t 

lem.  ' 

11.  Stressing  the  importance  of  resource  con¬ 
centration. 

12.  For  my  own  contribution — the  solution  to 
our  merchandising  problems  ahead,  will 
not  he  found  by  over-emphasis  on  any 
one  idea  or  group  of  ideas  that  have  been 
presented ;  rather,  in  the  consideration  of 
each  in  its  relationship  to  all  that  makes 
uj)  a  balanced  job.  Their  aiiplication  will 
involve  a  painstaking  attention  to  details  in 
execution,  that  will  tax  our  capacity  for 
hard  work. 


figures  and  run  your  business  where  you  want  it  to  1 

go.”  7.  "Buy  frequently  and  modestly  to  get  fast  turn-  j 

over.”  j 

Each  of  these  keys  to  profits  is  very  well  developed  i 
under  separate  chapter  headings.  In  the  third  part  of 
the  book,  Mr.  Bedell  shows  in  a  very  specific  way  how  j 
these  seven  keys  may  be  put  to  work.  | 

The  chief  merit  of  “The  Seven  Keys  to  Retail  Pro-  ! 

fits"  is  that  it  is  very  practical.  It  is  written  in  a  very  | 

interesting  and  straight-forward  way  and  the  ideas  I 
which  are  presented  are  drawn  from  actual  experience  i 
and  made  self-evident.  The  book  should  be  of  interest 
to  store  heads,  sales  managers,  merchandise  managers  i 
and  buyers.  I  have  no  hesitancy  in  recommending  that  I 
it  should  he  in  the  library  of  everv  retail  organization. 

J.  L.  F.  ; 
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Store  Managers’  Council 
{Continued  from  page  244) 
agcrs.  I’ublicity  Directors,  etc.  has  also  led  to  others 
such  as  Art  Directors,  Production  Managers,  Chief  of 
Copywriters,  etc.  Just  as  in  the  merchandise  division 
and  other  divisions,  there  will  have  to  be  more  pri¬ 
vates  and  fewer  generals  and  colonels  if  advertising 
overhead  is  to  come  down,  along  with  lineage  e.\i)ense. 

Newspaper  advertising  rates  have  not  l)een  reduced 
and  this  should  l)e  a  step  that  we  hope  stores  can  look 
forward  to  in  1932.  Newspapers  are  the  partners  of 
thj  stores  in  sending  the  message  of  the  store  to  the 
readers,  and  it  is  obviously  unfair  for  one  partner  to 
contril)Ute  the  entire  reduction  in  the  e.xpense  of  getting 
this  message  to  the  customers.  If  newspapers  con- 
tine  to  hold  l)ack  in  this  necessary  stej)  toward 
making  it  possible  for  retail  businesses  to  oiK'rate  pro¬ 
fitably,  the  stores  will  l)e  forced  to  further  restrict  their 
use  of  space  in  the  interest  of  economy,  (all  stores 
should  u.se  20  per  cent  less). 

W  e  must  keep  our  plants  modern,  well-equipped, 
clean  and  ready  for  business,  but  we  will  lx;  forced  to 
curtail  the  continual  moving  of  departments  from  one 
place  to  another,  just  because  some  one  thinks  that  the 
move  might  help  business.  W'e  can  save  a  substantial 
sum  on  the  amount  of  money  spent  annually  on  the 
building  and  tearing  down  that  goes  on  in  most  de^xirt- 
ment  stores. 

We  will  be  compelled  to  check  more  carefully  the 
amount  spent  for  displays,  both  for  the  windows  and 
for  the  interior.  It  is  not  the  exi)enditure  of  money 
that  makes  smart  windows  or  a  good  looking  interior. 
Rather  it  is,  as  a  rule,  merely  an  intelligent  use  of  the 
equipment  and  the  brains  already  in  the  store.  We  will 
have  to  do  a  better  job  with  what  we  have,  and  if  we 
do  this,  we  will  find  that  we  can  save  here  and  with  no 
detriment  to  our  business. 

A  saving  can  be  made  on  the  overtime  account,  a 
loosely  controlled  fund  in  many  stores.  Between  buy¬ 
ers’  clericals  and  stock  help,  there  is  an  opportunity 
for  combination  and  for  saving.  The  unit  control  or¬ 
ganization  may  have  been  built  up  extravagantly  and 
unnecessarily,  and  without  reducing  the  efficiency  of 
the  merchandise  controls,  a  saving  may  be  possible 
here. 

A  study  of  the  production  per  person  in  the  offices, 
such  as  in  the  Accounts  Payable  and  Accounts  Receiv¬ 
able  Departments,  may  reveal  that  many  of  these  people 
are  producing  far  below  the  average.  I  know  of  a 
store  that  has  recently  made  some  studies  of  its  office 
force,  its  routine  and  its  equipment,  with  a  resultant 
saving  of  over  fifty  thousand  dollars  per  annum. 

There  are  many  other  parts  of  the  business  that 
must  be  analyzed  with  the  thought  of  effecting  savings, 
and  I  have  only  attempted  to  give  you  the  picture  as 
I  see  it,  and  the  remedy  insofar  as  expense  reduction 
goes.  It  is  absolutely  essential  that  stores  bring  their 
expenses  to  a  point  where  they  can  earn  a  profit  upon 
their  lowered  sales  volume.  There  are  a  number  of 
items  of  t‘x])ense,  such  as  rent,  insurance,  taxes,  heat, 
light  and  power,  depreciation,  etc.  that  probably  cannot 
at  this  time  be  reduced,  but  this  should  not  deter  mer¬ 
chants  from  attacking  the  other  expense  problems.  In 
fact,  they  are  compelled  to,  whether  they  want  to  or 
not. 


LUXURIOUS 
LIVING 
AS  LOW  AS 
$3  A  DAY  .  $17  A  WEEK 

Tower  Rooms  20th  to  35th  Floors  $4  A  Day  $25  A  Week 


All  Rates  Include  Continental  Breakfast 

Served  through  special  recess  in  your  door.  Kept  hot  in  thermos 
jug.  Ready  for  you  when  you’re  ready  for  it.  without  waiter 
to  interrupt  you  or  to  tip. 


A  Library  Richly  Stocked  tcith  Volumes  Old  &  New 

Quiet,  luxuriously  appointed,  the  Barbizon-Plaza  library  is  the 
meal  room  for  browsinjj  or  research. 


Refreshments  Are  Ser\ed  at  Mezzanine  Concerts 

Every  evening  our  own  String  Quartet,  with  guest  artist,  plays 
on  the  nieaz.inine,  while  guests  are  served  with  refreshments, 
with  the  hotel’s  compliments. 


Bridge  and  Backgammon  Club  Is  Open  To  Guests 

The  guest  privileges  include  admission  to  bridge  and  backgam¬ 
mon  club,  and  to  the  card  and  game  rooms. 


Cafe  De  Barbizon  for  Luncheon  and  Dinner 

Charming  restaurant,  modern  as  to  decoration,  moderate  as  to 
price.  French  as  to  cuisine.  The  luncheon  at  85  cents  and 
dinner  at  $1.25  are  superb. 


An  Art  Gallery  For  Current  Exhibitions 

There  is  alwa.vs  an  interesting  exhibition  of  modem  painting 
and  sculptur*  in  this  charming  gallery. 


Music  ALES  In  The  Concert  Hall 

Distin^uishefl  artists  are  engaged  to  entertain  our  guests  in 
the  classic  Concert  Hall. 


The  Sky  Salon  For  Sun  Basking 

No  need  for  a  trip  South  to  bask  in  the  health-giving,  re¬ 
vivifying  rays  of  the  sun.  Lie  out  in  the  open  air  or  under 
healthful  glass,  forty  stories  above  the  clamor,  and  relax  happily. 


Topical  Tai.ks  By  Emine.nt  Contemporaries 

Every  Friday  night  there  is  a  talk  given  by  a  famous  lecturer, 
author  or  columnist.  Speakers  this  season  included  Lowell 
Thomas,  Carveth  Wells.  Dr.  Lawrence  McKinley  Gould,  John 
Vassos.  Sponsored  by  Library-Book  Shop. 


Saddle  Horses  Brought  To  The  Door 

With  the  Park  and  a  horse  at  the  front  door,  riding  becomes 
an  easily  accomplished  fact.  The  rates  are  very  reasonable. 

Radio  In  Every  Room  Every  Room  With  Bath 

We  will  be  delighted  to  conduct  you  on  a  personal  tour  of 
inspection,  completely  without  obligation. 

Send  for  Booklet  NRB — or  phone  Cl  rcle  7-7000  for  information 

BARBIZON-PIAZ^  HOTEL 

101  WEST  58th  STREET,  Central  Park  South,  N.  Y. 

Say  you  saw  if  in  THE  BULLETIN 
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that  could  be  expected  if  the  payment  of  a  commission 
on  sales  was  eliminated. 

The  tentative  planned  operating  statement  should  be 
completed  and  sent  to  the  Operating  Board  or  Man¬ 
agement  Committee  not  later  than  the  middle  of  De- 
cemljer,  for  their  consideration.  If  we  assume  that  a 
10  per  cent  decrease  in  the  sales  of  the  Upstairs  Store 
has  lieen  planned,  it  may  start  considerable  discussion 
among  the  members  of  the  Operating  Board.  Looking 
about  for  ways  and  means  of  improving  this  estimate, 
they  find  there  is  a  possibility  of  increasing  sales  by 
adding  new  lines — for  example,  an  optical  department, 
a  photographic  studio  or  a  chiropody  department  might 
be  opened.  They  also  study  figures  that  indicate  what 
percentage  of  the  total  stores  sales  are  contributed  by 
each  department  and  make  comparison  with  statistics 
published  by  the  Controllers’  Congress.  They  study 
the  percentage  of  increase  or  decrease  in  each  depart¬ 
ment’s  sales  and  make  comparisons  with  statistics  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank.  As  a  result  of 
these  studies  and  comparisons,  about  fifteen  sick  depart¬ 
ments  that  show  good  possibilities  for  producing  sales 
increases,  are  selected.  These  fifteen  departments  form 
what  we  might  call  the  Awkward  Squad.  Remember 
the  .Awkward  Squads  in  the  Army  during  the  War? 
Remember  how  they  marched  back  and  forth — back 
and  forth — day  after  day,  until  they  got  over  their 
clumsiness?  Well,  the  same  principle  is  applied  to  the 
fifteen  sick  departments.  The  promotion  problems  of 
these  departments  are  turned  over  to  Management  and 
the  General  Manager  agrees  to  give  them  at  least  one 
hour  of  his  time  every  day.  The  memliers  of  the 
Operating  Board  also  agree  to  visit  them  as  often  as 
possible  and  to  devote  some  time  daily  to  a  consider¬ 
ation  of  their  individual  problems.  With  such  super¬ 
vision,  these  departments  are  almost  certain  to  show  a 
very  noticeable  improvement. 

Expenses  and  other  items  are  similarly  discussed  and 
finally  the  tentative  operating  statement  is  approved 
by  the  Board. 

Departmental  Merchandising  Plans 

The  preparation  of  the  departmental  merchandising 
plans  is  the  next  step.  Planning  sheets  are  furnished 
to  the  Merchandise  Division  by  the  Controller’s  Office 
for  each  selling  department,  on  which  are  recorded 
figures  for  two  previous  years,  on  inventory,  purchases, 
purchase  mark-up,  sales  and  mark-downs.  The  Div¬ 
isional  Merchandise  Managers  go  over  the  figures  with 
the  General  Merchandise  Manager  and  plan  the  sales 
for  the  coming  season  by  departments.  These  figures 
are  not  placed  on  the  planning  sheets,  however,  but  are 
kept  as  a  separate  memorandum  by  the  merchandise 
men. 

The  Divisional  Merchandise  Managers  then  go  over 
the  plans  of  each  individual  department  with  the  buyers 
of  the  department.  The  current  season’s  sales  forecast 
is  discussed  and  the  buyer  is  given  an  idea  of  what  is 
expected.  The  planning  sheets  are  then  turned  over  to 
the  buyer  to  be  completed.  There  is  sound  psychology 
in  back  of  the  idea  of  having  the  buyers  prepare  their 


own  budgets.  When  they  set  the  figures  themselves, 
they  feel  a  more  definite  responsibility  than  when  the 
plan  is  prepared  for  them  by  somebody  else.  They  can¬ 
not  explain  later  on  that  the  planned  sales  were  figured 
too  high. 

When  the  buyers  have  completed  their  plans,  they 
take  them  to  the  Divisional  Merchandise  Manager,  who 
reviews  them  and  discusses  the  figures  in  detail,  sug¬ 
gesting  whatever  changes  he  considers  necessary.  At 
this  time,  the  Buyer  and  the  Merchandise  Manager 
plan  their  major  promotions  and  discuss  the  methods 
that  are  to  lie  used  to  attain  the  forecasted  sales  figures. 

Each  Merchandise  Manager  then  takes  his  set  of 
plans  to  the  General  Merchandise  Manager  who,  in 
turn,  reviews  them  with  him  and  red-pencils  all  of  the 
bad  sixjts.  These  points  are  discussed  and  necessary 
changes  are  made,  until  finally  all  of  the  plans  have 
been  approved  by  the  General  Merchandise  Manager. 
The  entire  set  of  plans  are  then  sent  to  the  Controller, 
who  is  usually  able  to  pick  from  50  to  100  spots  that 
look  out  of  line  to  him.  He  and  the  General  Merchan¬ 
dise  Manager  attempt  to  iron  out  these  bad  spots  to¬ 
gether.  In  some  cases,  the  merchandise  man  is  able 
to  convince  the  Controller  that  the  plans  are  proper 
and  in  other  cases  the  plans  are  changed  to  meet  the 
Controller’s  ideas.  By  this  process  of  give  and  take, 
the  merchandise  man  and  Controller  reduce  their 
differences  to  about  10  to  15  situations  on  which  they 
cannot  agree.  These  are  referred  to  the  General  Man¬ 
ager  for  his  decision  and  the  plans  are  then  completed. 

Preparing  a  Detailed  Expense  Budget 

With  the  entire  merchandising  operation  planned  and 
approved,  the  Controller’s  Office  centers  its  attention 
on  the  preparation  of  a  detailed  expense  budget.  Each 
non-selling  department  head  is  furnished  with  a  re¬ 
cord  of  the  expenses  of  his  division  for  the  two  pre¬ 
vious  years.  In  preparing  this  information,  a  separate 
sheet  is  used  for  each  natural  division  of  expense,  so 
that  each  department  head  gets  as  many  sheets  of 
paper  as  there  are  natural  divisions  of  expense  for 
his  department.  Each  sheet  has  listed  on  it  the  break¬ 
down  of  the  natural  division  by  account  numbers  and 
classifications.  The  department  heads  are  required  to 
complete  their  budgets  within  three  days  after  the 
figures  are  submitted  to  them,  after  which  time  they  are 
returned  to  the  Controller’s  Office.  When  the  figures 
are  assembled  and  the  master  expense  budget  is  pre¬ 
pared,  it  is  found  that  all  but  a  small  part  of  the  re¬ 
duction  proposed  on  the  original  tentative  operating 
statement  has  been  planned.  Of  course,  when  the  ex¬ 
pense  figures  are  given  to  the  various  department  heads, 
the  Controller  must  point  out  to  them  the  necessity 
of  saving  a  certain  amount  in  their  particular  division 
during  the  next  six  months.  He  should  remind  them 
of  the  things  that  they  learned  during  the  last  six 
months  which  will  enable  them  to  plan  considerable 
savings  during  the  coming  season. 

The  next  step  is  for  the  Controller  and  Research 
Director  to  go  over  the  expense  budget  in  detail  and 
red-pencil  those  figures  which  represent  expenses  they 
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think  can  be  still  further  reduced.  Suggestions  as  to 
ways  and  means  of  making  these  reductions  are  then 
made  to  the  various  executives  in  such  a  diplomatic 
way  that  they  feel  that  the  ideas  are  really  their  own. 

At  this  point  in  our  planning,  we  have  completed 
a  tentative  operating  statement  for  the  coming  season 
with  a  supporting  detailed  expense  budget  and,  in 
addition,  have  planned  our  entire  merchandising  oper¬ 
ation  by  departments.  The  plans  are  completed,  but 
their  value  to  the  organization  is  dependent  upon  the 
proper  execution  of  those  plans.  The  merchandising 
operation  should  be  continuously  checked  by  means  of 
the  Open-to-Buy  Report,  issued  weekly  by  the  Con¬ 
troller’s  Office.  The  Open-to-Buy  Report  lists  the 
following  information  by  departments : 

Planned  Sales  for  the  Month 
Open-to-Buy  Sales  for  the  Month 
Actual  Sales  Month  to  Date 
Sales  Last  Year — Month  to  Date 
Planned  Inventory — End  of  Month 
Actual  Inventory — Beginning  of  Month 
Additions  at  Retail 
Inventory  to  Date 

Outstanding  Orders — this  Month’s  Delivery 
Outstanding  Orders — next  Month’s  Delivery 
Planned  Purchases — Next  Month 
Outstanding  Orders — Longer  Than  Two 
Month  Delivery  . 

Open-to-Buy  at  Retail 


Purchase  Mark-Up — Month  to  Date  Actual 
Purchase  Mark-Up — This  Month  Planned 
Maintained  Mark-Up — Season  to  Date  This 
Year  and  Last  Year 

Alark-Downs  Month  to  Date  (in  Dollars) 

This  Year  and  I^ast  Year 
Percentage  of  Mark-Downs  to  Sales  for  the 
Year  to  the  First  of  Month  This  Year  and 
Last  Year 

'I  he  last  column  reports  the  total  liability  of  the 
department,  which  is  the  inventory  on  hand,  plus  the 
total  outstanding  orders. 

The  General  Manager  receives  a  complete  copy 
of  the  Open-to-Buy  Report  every  Tuesday  morning. 
The  General  Merchandise  Manager  of  the  Upstairs 
Store  receives  the  figures  for  all  the  Upstairs  depart¬ 
ments  and  the  Merchandise  Manager  of  the  Basement 
Store  receives  the  figures  for  all  the  Basement  depart¬ 
ments.  Each  Divisional  Merchandise  Manager  re¬ 
ceives  the  figures  for  the  departments  under  his  juris¬ 
diction  and  each  buyer  receives  the  figures  for  her 
department.  As  soon  as  these  reports  are  issued,  the 
buyers  review  their  figures  with  their  Merchandise 
Managers.  The  causes  and  corrective  measures  neces¬ 
sary  to  remedy  any  unhealthy  situations  are  discussed. 
Wlien  the  proper  plans  are  formulated  for  the  correc¬ 
tion  of  these  unfavorable  conditions,  they  are  reviewed 
with  the  General  Mercliandise  Manager.  He  is  then 
in  a  position  to  discuss  the  complete  Open-to-Buy  Re- 


TWICE-A-DAY 

Merchandise  delivered  while  the  customer  is  still  in 
the  baying  mood  has  a  better  chance  of  remaining 
sold.  “The  twice-a-day  schedule  featured  by  the 
United  Parcel  Service  has  greater  sales  possibilities 
for  the  stores  using  that  service,”  said  H.  W.  Carton, 
General  Manager,  Lord  &  Taylor,  at  the  N.  R.  D.  G.  A. 
convention  in  February.  All  Lord  &  Taylor  deliv¬ 
eries  are  handled  hv  us. 


IHmteb  ¥arcet  ^erlttce 

TMS  DCLIVERV  SYSTEM  FOR  STORES  OF  QUALITY  | 

331  East  38th  St.,  N.Y.C.  AShland  4-8825 

Distributing  Stations  for  Greater  New  York: 

Manhattan  —  Mount  Vernon  —  Brooklyn  — 

Jamaica  —  Hempstead  —  Newark  —  Paterson 
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port  with  the  Chief  Executive  in  a  comprehensive  ami 
intelligent  manner.  This  continuous  weekly  follow-up 
keeps  l)uyers  and  merchandise  men,  alike,  constantly 
on  their  toes.  No  real  had  condition  is  allowed  to 
develop,  because  the  symptoms  are  noticed  and  correc¬ 
tive  measures  applied  before  the  condition  reaches  the 
stage  where  it  can  be  considered  bad. 

Expense  Controlled  by  Requisitions 

The  Expense  Budget  should  be  controlled  by  means 
of  retjuisitions.  In  other  words,  no  expense  should  be 
incurred  until  a  requisition  to  cover  that  ex])ense  has 
been  approved  by  the  Expense  Controller.  The  Ex¬ 
pense  Controller  immediately  charges  approved  re¬ 
quisitions  against  his  budget.  Control  is  thereby  exer¬ 
cised  before  the  money  is  spent.  Some  stores  attempt 
to  control  exj)enses  by  means  of  charging  invoices 
against  the  budget.  Of  course  it  is  impossible  to  exer¬ 
cise  any  control  over  money  already  spent.  Refpiisi- 
tions  should  come  to  the  Expense  Controller  with  prices 
already  filled  in.  However,  if  the  jicrson  making  out 
the  retpiisition  is  not  familiar  with  the  prices,  this  in¬ 
formation  should  be  siqqdied  by  the  Purchasing  Office. 

Just  as  the  merchandise  budgets  are  flexible  and  the 
Open-to-Buy  is  revised  upward  and  downward  weekly, 
according  to  the  increase  or  decrease  of  sales  from  the 
planned  figures,  so  the  expense  budget  must  be  revised 
downward  if  sales  fall  below  the  planned  figure.  This 
is  not  always  easy,  but  a  resourceful  E.xpense  Con¬ 
troller  can  usually  manage  when  it  has  to  be  done.  For 
exasiple,  let’s  assume  that  the  Expense  Budget  for  the 
month  of  April  included  a  major  repair  on  the  roof 
of  the  store  building.  If  sales  fall  behind  the  planned 
figures  during  the  first  half  of  the  month  and  the  Ex¬ 
pense  Controller  is  faced  with  the  necessity  for  reduc¬ 
ing  expenses  for  the  month,  he  would,  in  all  probability. 


send  for  the  Maintainence  Engineer.  He  would  tell 
the  Maintainence  man  of  the  necessity  for  reducing  ex- 
jienses  and  would  ask  him  if  the  roof  couldn’t  be 
])atchcd  up  here  and  there  in  bad  spots,  so  that  the 
i)ig  roofing  job  could  be  put  off  until  Fall  and  the 
difference  in  cost  saved.  Of  course,  the  Maintainence 
man  is  a  smart  fellow  too  and  he  knows  that  the  job 
will  be  put  off  until  next  Spring  and  not  the  Fall,  but 
he  cooperates  and  patches  up  the  leaks  instead  of  doing 
the  whole  job. 

The  store  has  l)een  provided  with  a  complete  plan 
of  operation  for  the  new  Spring  Season,  ilachinery 
has  been  set  up  for  a  follow-up  of  the  plans  by  means 
of  continuous  comparison  between  actual  accomplish¬ 
ment  and  planned  figures.  The  plans  are  flexible  and 
can  be  changed  weekly  as  conditions  warrant. 

Organized  for  Profit  Making 

We  can  liken  the  store  organization  to  a  huge  sym- 
])hony  orchestra.  The  symiffiony  they  are  playing  is 
called  “Profit”  and  the  jilans  that  have  been  prepared 
are  the  music.  Just  as  individual  ability,  training,  and 
leadership  are  necessary  before  any  large  symphony 
orchestra  can  play  together  successfully,  so  these 
elements  are  also  most  important  in  a  business  organ¬ 
ization.  If  any  division  of  the  business  does  a  job  that 
is  poorer  than  the  planned  oix'ration,  it  should  auto¬ 
matically  come  to  the  attention  of  the  proper  executive, 
just  as  the  slightest  discordant  note  is  immediately 
detected  by  the  sensitive,  trained  ears  of  the  Director 
of  the  symi)hony  orchestra.  If  the  store  executives 
r  ad  their  plans  correctly  and  under  the  leadership  of 
a  strong  and  able  management  projxrly  interpret  and 
execute  them,  the  orchestra  will  play  in  harmony  and 
the  melody  called  “Profit”  will  sound  sweetly  to  their 
ears. 
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Display  Management 

(Continued  front  page  258) 


prove  profitable  is  to  make  the  show  windows  do  a 
real  selling  job. 

You  cannot  afford,  then,  to  place  the  responsibility 
for  this  major  store  investment  in  the  hands  of  an  in¬ 
experienced  clerk,  who  has  never  studied  the  funda¬ 
mentals  of  window  display,  but  who  merely  has  shown 
an  aptitude  in  placing  merchandise  in  your  show  win¬ 
dows  in  a  more  or  less  pleasing  manner.  Sometimes 
we  think  that  art  is  something  one  can  take  out  of 
books  or  buy  by  the  pound  or  by  the  square  yard,  with 
a  gold  frame  around  it.  But  art  is  something  within 
us.  We  either  have  it  or  we  don’t  have  it.  Anyone 
can  build  up  an  appreciation  for  art  in  anything,  but 
unless  there  is  an  innate  spark  of  latent  ability,  some¬ 
where  inside  the  individual,  he  will  never  become  an 
outstanding  creative  artist. 

That  Artistic  Touch 

One  can,  however,  acquire  an  artistic  touch,  learn 
to  a])preciate  good  merchandise  and  develop  display 
proficiency,  if  he  will  study  those  governing  principles 
of  window  display  that  have  become  the  fundamentals 
of  successful  window  selling.  The  least  you  can  expect 
is  that  the  person  charged  with  the  installation  of  win¬ 


dow  displays  be  a  conscientious  student  of  the  subject, 
one  wlio  can  profit  from  the  storehouse  of  e.xperience 
and  one  that  can  follow  in  the  footsteps  of  real  creators. 

You  must  realize  that  the  art  of  window  display 
has  gone  through  a  long  history  of  develoiMiient  and 
that  certain  established  fundamentals  of  technique  have 
definitely  proved  their  value.  You  must  have  a  trained 
displayman,  even  though  he  be  self-trained.  You  can’t 
stay  in  business  in  this  highly  conqxtitive  age  unless 
your  tlisplays  are  outstanding.  Don’t  neglect  your 
business  success  by  the  neglect  of  the  tremendous  sell¬ 
ing  power  of  your  show  windows. 

Are  you  satisfied  with  old  display  methods?  Do  you 
think  an  idea — one  that  was  good  25  years  ago — 
should  be  used  year  after  year,  until  it  becomes  so 
stale  that  it  fails  to  attract  and  interest  even  you? 
And  when  an  old  idea  fails  to  interest  even  you,  how 
can  you  expect  it  to  interest  the  customer  ?  The  world  is 
progressing.  Stop  for  just  a  moment,  and  think  about 
the  advancements  that  have  been  made  in  every  line  of 
endeavor  during  the  past  quarter  of  a  century.  You 
could  think  of  that  one  subject  for  hours  and  not  even 
dent  the  roll  of  progress.  Yet  your  windows  remain 
the  same. 
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clitions,  can  be  made.  How  far  a  store  department 
can  push  such  suggestions  depends,  it  seems  to  me, 
on  the  reaction  of  a  particular  customer.  If  he  shows 
no  interest  in  the  suggestions,  they  should  not  be  push¬ 
ed  too  far,  for  otherwise  a  satisfied  customer  may  l)e 
turned  into  one  who  is  nauseated.  There  are  limita¬ 
tions  on  such  selling,  especially  ensemble  selling,  which 
should  be  recognized.  Fundamentally  these  come  down 
to  the  (juestion  of  frequency  of  purchase  of  the  re¬ 
lated  items.  How  many  hats  a  year  does  a  man  buy? 
The  average  man  probably  buys  one  or  two.  In  the 
summer  time,  if  there  is  to  be  an  ensemble  effect,  the 
hat  should  match  the  suit.  In  the  winter  time,  the 
hat  probably  should  match  the  overcoat  or  topcoat. 
Overcoats  are  probably  purchased  on  the  average  of 
once  in  two  or  three  years.  Therefore,  if  the  hat  is 
going  to  match  the  overcoat  in  the  winter  time,  the 
range  of  variety  which  the  man  may  adopt  for  hat 
styles  in  winter  wear  is  obviously  limited.  Shoes,  too, 
are  an  item  of  relatively  infrequent  purchase  and  ordin¬ 
arily  should  be  sold  to  match  the  suit.  The  difficulty 
with  the  average  man,  however,  is  that  he  buys  shoes 
when  he  needs  them  and  not  when  he  purchases  a 
suit.  Socks,  ties,  handkerchiefs  and  gloves,  in  view  of 
their  smaller  unit  of  purchase,  probably  have  a  greater 
frequency  of  purchase.  These  items  in  the  man’s  ward¬ 
robe  make  the  possible  variety.  A  different  tie,  possi¬ 
bly  a  different  pair  of  shoes,  and  to  some  extent 
var.ation  in  socks,  gives  a  pleasing  variety  in  men’s 


wear.  Stores  might  well  direct  their  attention  to  the 
question  of  frequency  of  purchase  on  these  items  and 
thus  discover  how  far  and  under  what  conditions  they 
can  actually  carry  forward  suggestive  and  ensemble 
selling. 

The  limitation  of  time  necessarily  restricts  the  final 
ptjints  that  I  would  mention.  These  have  to  do  with 
what  various  stores  have  already  done  in  the  way  of 
training.  I  can  save  you  considerable  time  by  referring 
to  you  the  May  1931  issue  of  The  Bulletin  of  the 
X.  R.  D.  G.  A.  or  the  development  of  this  point.  I  will 
merely  mention,  therefore,  a  few  problems.  One  store 
has  successfully  used  a  style  show  at  the  beginning  of 
the  season,  with  male  models.  This  plan  worked  very 
successfully  in  giving  style  information  to  the  em¬ 
ployees  and  created  considerable  enthusiasm  after  the 
initial  experiment.  Other  stores  had  their  buyers  give 
lectures  to  salespersons  on  new  merchandise.  It  seems 
to  me  that  while  this  has  merits,  it  is  subject  to  the 
same  limitations  that  you  would  find  in  a  woman’s  de¬ 
partment  having  buyers  as  teachers,  when  probably 
the  training  supervisor  could  pass  the  style  information 
or  at  least  direct  the  program  for  passing  it  on  more 
efficiently  than  some  buyers.  Another  store  used  the 
general  course  on  textiles.  This  seems  to  be  especially 
desirable.  Still  another  proposal  was  for  suggestive 
selling  by  holding  regular  meetings  at  which  various 
departments  presented  ensembles  for  discussion. 
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44th-45th  Streets — 8th 


1400  ROOMS 
Baths 
Radios 
Servidors 

Spacious 

Sample 


Rooms 


NEW  YORK 


FIRST  A  VISITOR 
THEN  A  FRIEND 
AND  BOOSTER 


> 


ROY  MOULTON,  Mgr. 


i) 


Single 

$3.00— $3.50— $4.00 
Double 

$4.00— $5.00— $6.00 


Luxurious 

Suites 
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Promoting  the  Store 

{Continued  from  piujc  253) 


4.  Quality — first,  last  and  always — a  grati¬ 
fying  H -  assurance. 

5.  Millions  for  Fashions,  but  not  one  cent  for 
Foolish  Fads. 

6.  There’s  no  “Fairy  (lodmother  to  right 
fashion.”  It’s  having  the  resources  and 
knowing  how,  plus  hard  work. 

7.  He  on  intimate  terms  with  quality  now 

that  quality  is  so  low-priced  at  S - . 

8.  Ix)W  quality  today  is  too  costly. 

A  few  merchants  have  accused  retail  advertising  of 
having  lost  the  art  of  writing  copy  of  this  kind.  The 
above  apj>eals  may  he  inspirational — at  least  they  wdll 
he  convincing,  and  may  l)e  a  relief  to  certain  tvqies  of 
customers. 

Multiple  Pricing 

lx)w-priced  items  in  certain  apparel  and  accessory 
dei)artments,  such  as  hosiery ;  cotton,  linen,  \)i(iue  and 
inexpensive  silk  dresses;  garden  and  porch  frocks: 
girls’  dresses ;  boys’  wash  suits ;  lingerie ;  handerchiefs  ; 
and  items  in  the  domestic  and  wash  fabrics  section,  are 
particularly  adaptable  to  “multiple  pricing.”  Because 
of  the  decline  in  June  in  the  average  sale  in  many  de¬ 
partments,  the  principle  of  “multiple  pricing.”  if  effec¬ 
tively  applied,  will  establish  a  higher  sales  check. 

In  the  June  sale  of  towels,  instead  of  advertising 
towels  at  15  cents  each,  promote  (^  for  89  cents.  Last 
year,  Macy’s  advertised  2  dresses  for  $10.89 — below 
in  smaller  type  $5.94  each.  In  higher  priced  units,  the 
price  of  single  units  shoulil  he  mentioned.  There 
should  also  be  a  price  incentive  to  buy  two  of  the 
units.  Instead  of  advertising  house  dresses  at  79  cents 
each,  sell  3  for  $2.29. 

Incidentally,  this  is  not  a  one-hathing-suit-i)er-indi- 
vidual  country.  It  is  fashionable  to  have  two  or  three 
different  beach  costumes,  .^ome  store  may  plan  to  use 
the  idea. 

Suiiiiuer  Services 

During  the  month  of  June,  many  stores  e.xtend  their 
delivery  services  to  attract  business  from  those  custo¬ 
mers  who  have  moved  to  nearby  camps,  resorts  and 
suburban  ln)mes.  Hereafter,  stores  quite  likely  will 
curb  any  exorbitant  expenses  attached  to  such  ser¬ 
vices.  Telephone  service  is  featured  e.xtensively.  One 
store  announced,  “We  are  as  near  as  your  telephone." 
A  few  others  furnish  free  telephone  service  to  custo¬ 
mers  residing  at  nearby  resorts  or  camps.  Because  of 
increased  motor  traffic  during  the  summer,  some  stores 
maintain  free  parking  service — a  few  charge  an  in¬ 
cidental  fee  of  30  cents  for  three  hours.  Store  buses 
are  operated  from  and  to  the  parking  station.  One 
store  illustrated  in  an  ad  how  the  customer  could  avoid 
heavy  highway  traffic  by  taking  certain  recommended 
routes  to  the  store. 

Rug  cleaning  and  storage,  interior  decorating  ser¬ 
vice,  and  even  dry  cleaning  service  are  others  featured 
by  stores. 


The  Apparel  Division 

In  the  average  store,  the  volume  importance  of  June 
for  this  division  becomes  evident  in  the  following  de¬ 
partments. 

June  %  of  Rating 

Department  Annual  Volume  for  Spring 


1. 

Women’s  dresses 

9.66% 

2 

2. 

Blouses  and  skirts 

10.34% 

2 

3! 

Misses’  dresses 

8.02% 

3 

4. 

Sportswear 

12.62% 

1 

5. 

Aprons,  house  dresses 

11.99% 

1 

6. 

Uniforms 

12.49% 

1 

The  above  departments  are  volume  leaders  or  are 
.seasonally  important  in  June.  The  departments  below 
need  careful  control  to  eliminate  advertising  extra¬ 
vagance.  Because  of  the  greatly  lowered  unit  of  sale, 
one  or  two  of  the  following  departments,  although 
actively  patronized,  contribute  small  volume.  This  is 
particularly  true  in  the  girls’  dress  departments. 

June  %  of 

Department  Annual  Volume 


1.  Women’s  coats  3.91% 

2.  Misses’  coats — suits  4.97% 

3.  Women’s  suits  6.32% 

4.  Juniors’,  girls’  wear  5.82% 

5.  Infants’  wear  6.55% 


Pre-liiveiitory  Fashion  Clearances 

Here  again,  we  opjx)se  advertising  markdown  clear¬ 
ances  .several  days  before  the  Fourth  of  July.  In  fact, 
we  emphatically  Ixdieve  it  unsound  to  advertise  a 
tloor-wide  markdown  clearance  of  summer  fashions 
any  time  in  June. 

To  a  great  degree,  clearances  no  longer  draw  as 
much  action  from  the  average  custt)mer  as  a  siK-cial 
sale  of  new  fashions.  Customers,  by  and  large,  have 
learned  that  clearances  mean  old.  undesirable  and  poor¬ 
ly  assorted  sizes  and  styles  of  merchandise  iqx)!!  which 
is  placetl  the  store’s  own  stamp  of  disapproval  in  the 
form  of  markdowns. 

Some  stores  begin  these  clearances  as  early  as  June 
22nd.  Around  June  28th,  a  number  of  stores  adver¬ 
tise.  "Immediate  Disposal  of  Summer  Fashions  Prior 
to  Inventory.”  In  our  opinion,  this  event  should  not 
Ije  scheduled  at  this  time — nor  even  immediately  after 
July  4th. 

A  greater  number  of  merchants  are  realizing  that 
it  is  a  mistake  to  cut  prices  and  profits  just  when  mass 
demand  has  reached  its  stride.  In  some  cities,  through 
concerted  action,  merchants  are  seeking  to  obtain  a 
general  agreement  to  postiX)ne  events  of  this  kind. 

We  do  not  mean  to  imply  that  no  markdowns 
should  be  taken  in  June.  Certainly,  ])eriodic  markdowns 
on  individual  unwanted  items — not  on  the  entire  stock 
— .should  l)e  taken  throughout  the  month.  We  mean 
that  such  an  advertisement  as  this,  “Imi)ortant  Pre- 
Inventory  Clearances  Begin  Tomorrow — Entire  Stwk 
of  Summer  Fashions  at  Reductions  Averaging  35%”, 
should  not  be  used  in  June. 


Monroe  Calculating  Machine  Company,  Inc.,  Orange,  New  Jersey. 
Please  send  me  a  copy  of  "Spot-Proof”. 


MONROE 

HIGH  SPEED  ADDING  CALCULATOR 
Tfe  Machine  for  Every  Desk 


Plop— it’s  in  the  cup! 

Would  you  putt  that  over  to  prove  it? 


IF  there’s  any  one  sure  thing  of  all  the  time,  money  and 

it  is  that  when  a  putt  is  in  effort  now  spent  in  rehguring 
the  cup  it’s  down  —  you  see  to  prove  the  accuracy  of  your 
it,  you  know  it;  it’s  checked,  business  figures, 
proved  and  scored  on  the  spot.  New  shadow-ring  keyboard, 
Monroe,  by  reason  of  the  new  accumulator  dials,  nega- 
radically  new  features  of  the  tive  and  positive,  new  half- 
New  Noiseless  Adding-Calcu-  cent  and  split  dials  are  some 
lator,  has  developed  the  same  of  the  features  of  the  Noise- 
"  Spot-Proof”  certainty  of  the  less  Monroe  that  makes  ”Spot- 
first-time  accuracy  of  business  Proof”  possible, 
figuring.  The  pamphlet  "Spot-Proof’ 

At  every  step  in  every  prob-  will  give  you  further  informa- 
lem  there  is  "Spot-Proof”  of  tionon  this  far  reaching,  new 
the  accuracy  of  that  step.  The  economy  in  business  figuring, 
final  answer  is  "  Spot- Pro ved  ”  It  shows  just  such  definite  prob- 

— and  proved  figures  need  no  lems  as  a  pay-roll,  an  invoice 

refiguring.  and  a  proration  done  the  Mon- 

Think  what  this  means  in  roe"Spot-Proof ’way.  Send  the 

your  business — the  elimination  coupon  today  for  your  copy. 


The  Netv  Noiseless  Monroe 

Unbelievably  quiet.  Speedy.  Handy 
in  size,  and  20  to  25  pounds  lighter 
than  other  calculating  machines  of 
like  capacity. 


State. 
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Special  Price  Promotions 

During  June,  most  stores  concentrate  on  specially 
planned,  special  purchase  dress  events.  One  definite 
event  held  by  many  is  the  June  Sale  of  Dresses.  A 
majority  promote  this  event  during  the  first  week — 
the  price  $15,  extensively  featured,  in  some  cases  both 
$15  and  $10.  Such  a  first-of-the-season  smash  will  get 
your  dress  business  off  to  a  good  start.  Develop  a  “step- 
by-step”  plan  for  this  event.  The  following  ideas  may 
be  helpful. 

1.  Schedule  the  event  for  first  Monday  in 
June. 

2.  Send  “black-and-white”  broadside  to  ap¬ 
parel  or  charge  customers,  announcing 
two  advance  selection  days  before  public 
sale. 

3.  Coordinate  all  dress  sections  (Misses’, 
Juniors,  Small  Women’s,  Larger  \V omen’s. 
Sportswear  Shop,  Thrift  Shop  and 
Women’s)  for  this  event.  Each  section 
to  contribute  items. 

4.  Display  sale  dresses  centrally  on  one  floor, 
although  divide  them  into  “posterized” 
groups  for  ease  in  size  selection. 

5.  Find  out  what  is  most  popular  price  at 
this  particular  time.  Adopt  it,  or  one 
slightly  under.  If  two  prices  are  used,  pro¬ 
mote  one  over  and  one  under  best  selling 
price  line. 

6.  Hold  sale  for  three  days  or  longer,  if 
adaptable  to  local  conditions. 

7.  Set  aside  a  bank  of  windows — one  window 
for  each  dress  section,  if  possible.  Plan 
to  use  window  background  posters  to  get 
message  over  quickly. 

8.  Use  plenty  of  illustrations  in  advertise¬ 
ment. 

9.  Set  up  instructions  for  everyone  interest¬ 
ed  in  the  sale.  Post  bulletins  in  employee 
restaurant,  rest  rooms,  etc. 

10.  Hold  simultaneously  “companion”  sales 
of  shoes  and  millinery. 

In  one  store’s  event,  two  prices  and  two  types  of 
dresses  were  featured — sleeveless  styles,  $10  and 
jacket  styles,  $15. 

Another  similar  event  is  held  after  June  15th.  The 
price  featured  is  $10.  One  store  in  a  powerful  pre¬ 
sentation,  promoted,  “Exactly  the  dress  you  want  for 
$10,  sizes  11  to  50.  Every  type  of  summer  dress 
you’ll  need.” 

There  is  good  volume  in  promotions  of  cotton  and 
linen  sports  dresses.  Also  the  house  dress  department 
produces  its  best  results  in  June.  Maids  and  nurses 
uniforms,  because  of  their  seasonal  importance,  should 
be  featured  extensively.  Mail  and  ‘phone  orders 
should  be  emphasized. 

The  following  headlines  of  price  advertising  may 
contribute  a  few  adaptable  ideas. 

June  1st —  Annual  Sale  of  Silk  Frocks  and  Ensem¬ 
bles. 


June  3rd —  Importani.  Sales  of  Mid- Summer  Frocks 
and  Ensembles  at  three  outstandingly  low 
prices,  $11,  $18.75  and  $25. 

June  4th —  You’ll  go  far  to  find  the  Equal  of  these 
Silk  Coats,  $15. 

June  5th —  Vacation  Sale  of  Fashions  for  Larger 
Women.  (Frocks,  hats,  underwear) 

June  6th —  Smart  Women  are  Buying  these  Unlined 
Coats,  $17.74. 

June  7th —  A  high-grade  Dressmaker  liquidates  his 
Entire  Stock  of  Silk  Frocks  and  Suits. 
$15.  Regularly  $29.50  (reproduction  of 
manufacturer’s  letter  in  advertisement.) 
June 9th —  Sale!  Dotted  Swiss  Frocks,  $1.29.  Have 
one  for  every  day  at  this  low  price. 

June  10th —  Children’s  Wash  Dresses  (2  to  6),  3  for 
$4.64.  (multiple  pricing) 

June  Coat  Sale.  1000  Coats  for  Misses 
and  Women,  $15. 

June  11th —  Sale  of  300  Summer  Wash  Frocks,  $1.98. 

June  23rd —  B - presents  a  special  selling  of  461 

Women’s  Printed  Crepe  Dresses  at  $13.75. 
June  24th — Exactly  the  Dress  you  want  for  $10. 

Sizes  11  to  50.  Every  type  of  Summer 
Dress  you’ll  need. 

For  Little  Girls  and  Big  Girls!  Vacation 
Wash  Dress  Sale,  $1.45,  $2.45,  $3.45. 

Special — Thursday  at  H - !  500  white 

or  pastel  Summer  Coats.  First  time  this 
season  that  we  have  sold  Coats  of  this 
quality  at  anywhere  near  this  price. 

June  29th — Clearance — Broken  lines  from  our  Spring 
and  Summer  Collection. 

Fashion  Promotions 

It  is  advisable  for  stores  constantly  to  present 
evidence  of  their  fashion  alertness,  in  order  to  sustain 
the  customer’s  interest  in  new  summer  fashions  and  in 
continued  buying. 

Although  June  is  a  promotional  month,  there  are 
numerous  local  social  activities  which  provide  oppor¬ 
tunities  to  dramatize  fashion  presentations.  These  will 
include  lawn  fetes  or  garden  parties ;  country  club 
evening  activities;  golf  tournaments;  baseball  games; 
roof  garden  fashions;  country,  dining  and  dancing 
fashions ;  week-end  and  vacation  fashions ;  etc. 

Some  of  the  following  headlines  are  interesting ! 

June  1st —  Roof  Garden  and  New  Restaurant  Fash¬ 
ions — “Let’s  Dine  Out.” 

There  is  a  flurry  of  Snow  White  Fashions 
at  exclusive  Country  Clubs. 

June  2nd —  Flashlights  in  important  Summer  Evening 
Fashions. 

June  3rd—  Seven  Tested  S -  Sports  Fashions  that 

should  be  in  every  smart  summer  ward¬ 
robe. 

June  7th —  The  Misses’  Dress  Shop  is  all  dressed  up 
for  the  Summer  Girl  of  1931. 


7732  Summer  Dresses  chosen  for  their  June  8th —  Madam  who  wears  size  40,  42,  or  44,  looks 
Fashion,  at  $15.  her  smartest  in  these  clothes  from  B - . 
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June  10th: — There  should  he  a  Chiffon  Dress  in  every 
smart  summer  wardrobe  and  it  needn’t 
cost  more  than  $20. 

June  14th — Weathering  the  hot  weather  in  cool,  smart 
clothes. 

Not  too  formal — Clothes  for  Dining  in 
Town  or  Dancing  in  the  Country. 

June  15th — E.xquisite  Dining  and  Dancing  Frocks  of 
Imported  “Couture”  Chiffons — each  with 
a  jacket  of  its  own,  $29.50. 

June  17th — At  $50,  R -  Design  Studio  Presents 

Roof  Garden  Fashions  Starring  the  Furred 
Evening  Suit  of  White  Satin. 

The  Fashionable  .Afternoon  is  just  one 
Flowered  Chiffon  after  another. 

June  18th — These  Misses  New  Ensembles  at  $25  will 
minimize  your  luggage  this  Summer. 

June  21st — You  are  invited  to  visit  the  Misses  Dress 
Shop  to  see  a  Collection  of  New  Dresses 
planned  with  Summer  Invitations  and 
Summer  .Mlowances  in  mind  (  Dresses, 
$18). 

June  24th — Start  your  Vacation  at  H - .  You  will 

win  the  Summer  Fashion  Honors  with 
Printed  Chiffon  Frocks.  $16.50. 

June  26th — We  play  no  size  favorites.  42’s  are  as  im¬ 
portant  here  as  slim  16’s. 


June  27th — Fashion  Fore-thoughts  for  the  Fourth. 

Now  ready  at  S -  (hoys,  girls,  misses, 

junior  misses  and  women’s  sports  fashions 
and  beach  apparel). 

Get  ready  for  Over  the  Fourth.  We’ve  re¬ 
ordered  all  the  gay  young  fashions  that 
have  been  phenominal  successes  when  the 
season  opened. 

June  28th — Glorious  Fashions  for  a  Glorious  Fourth — 
at  savings  that  are  simply  explosive. 

June  29th — Celebrate  the  Fourth  of  July  with  these 
new  fashions — the  new  prices  will  cheer 
you.  (Gowns,  $25  ;  swim  suits.  $7.95  ;  polo 
coats,  $16.50;  wraps,  $19.) 

One  store,  last  year,  advertised  chiffon  voile  dresses 
at  $3.00,  asking  its  customers  to  clip  the  style  wanted 
and  bring  or  mail  the  clipping  to  the  store.  Each  illus¬ 
tration,  of  course  was  keyed.  This  is  an  adaptable  idea. 

June  a  .M»>iitli  of  Outdiutr  .Aelivities 

The  sportswear  and  bathing  suit  departments  are  the 
two  most  im]iortant  departments  in  the  ap])arel  division 
during  the  month  of  June.  During  the  first  week  in 
June,  it  would  he  effective  to  hold  a  bathing  suit  re¬ 
view,  using,  if  possible,  ballet  girls  from  a  local  theatri¬ 
cal  ])erformance. 

Last  year,  Donaldson's,  Minneapolis,  in  announcing 
such  a  review,  advertised  it  as  follows;  “Wednesday  at 
2;.I0  p.m.,  Mary  V'andas’  Ballet  Girls  appearing  this 


The  House  of  Thoughtful  Service 

In  the  Center  of  the  Retail  Dry  Goods  District 

HOTEL 

Goverhor  Climtom 

one  of  New  York's  Finest  Hotels 

1200  Rooms,  each  with  Radio,  Bath,  Seryidor,  Circulating  Ice- Water 

$^oo 

FROM  DAILY 

THREE  POPULAR  PRICED  DINING  ROOMS 
SERVE  DELICIOUS  FpOD  AT  REASONABLE  PRICES 

list  STREET  and  7th  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK 

OPPOSITE  PENN  R.  R.  STATION  .  .  .  B.  &  O.  BUSES  STOP  AT  DOOR  .  .  .  NEAR  EVERYTHING 
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week  in  the  Minnesota  Stage  Show  will  act  as  models. 
I>ou  Breese  will  l)e  master  of  ceremonies.”  In  addition 
to  displaying  beach  costumes,  the  mannequins  modelled 
sports  attire.  Because  of  the  publicity  for  Ixith  the 
local  theatre  and  the  branded  bathing  suit,  the  cost  of 
this  review  to  the  store  very  probably  was  held  to  a 
minimum. 

One  store  last  year  named  its  beach  apparel  “Vitamin 
D  Clothes”  as  follows:  “Have  You  Cho.sen  Your  Vita¬ 
min  D  Clothes  for  the  Sunny  Side  of  Life?” 

Definite  price  lines  should  be  built  in  your  bathing 
suit  department.  By  making  an  analysis  of  last  year’s 
sales  figures,  you  will  find  the  price  which  contributes 
the  greatest  amount  of  volume.  Prepare  an  aggressive 
advertising  campaign  to  promote  this  price  line.  A  wide 
assortment  (not  only  of  models  but  types  of  beach 
garments  )  should  support  this  price  line.  One  store 
last  year  featuring  a  definite  price  line,  advertised,  “See 

what  $5.95  buys  at  the  A - Beach  Club.” 

Although  many  stores  open  their  l)each  shops  during 
May,  there  are  probably  just  as  many  which  announce 
the  opening  during  the  first  part  of  June.  This  is 
especially  true  with  stores  in  the  middle  west.  Before 
the  o])ening  is  announced,  however,  complete  selections 
must  be  in  stock.  (live  selling  atmosphere  to  the  bath¬ 
ing  suit  department.  Many  are  rigged  up  to  resemble 
l)each  scenes  taken  from  well-known  summer  resorts. 
Go  a  step  further  and  have  salesgirls  wear  l)each  pajam¬ 
as.  .Around  June  24th.  a  few  stores  feature  annual 
sales  of  bathing  suits. 

Some  of  the  following  headlines  were  used  last  year : 

June  1st —  B - is  a  Guide  to  Individuality  in  .Sports 

Clothes. 

June  2nd —  Now  for  the  Days  of  Real  Sport — (chil¬ 
dren’s  camp  clothes  and  beach  apparel). 

June  5th —  .Summer  .Sports  Clothes  must  be  Gay. 
Youthful.  Colorful  and  Inexpensive. 

June  6th —  In  the  Tot’s  Beach  Shop — livery  Day  is 
Sun-Day. 

June  7th —  W  hatever  your  game  is  this  .Summer  have 
the  right  Sports  Clothes. 

W  hat  the  Bathing  Beauties  of  1931  will 
wear. 

Swim  in  B.V.D.  Surf  Suits — approved  by 
swimming  champions.  Cut  for  speed  and 
comfortable  fit.  .Allows  perfect  play  of  all 
muscles,  $8.50. 

June  8th —  Be  sure  it’s  W^hite.  then  go  ahead  with 
your  Tennis  W'^ardrobe. 

June  13th — How  do  you  spend  your  weekends?  Play¬ 
ing?  W^atching?  Swimming?  Riding? 

June  15th — Summer-time  in  the  Country  calls  for 
plenty  of  clothes  like  these. 

June  16th — You’ll  look  as  cool  as  an  iceberg  in  Snow 
W^hite  Fashions  (coats,  suits,  dresses,  hags, 
clothes,  pajamas). 

June  17th— The  one-piece  golf  frock  with  free  swing 
pleats,  of  W'^ash  Silk  Crepes,  $25. 

June  18th — .A  follow-through  sports  outfit  from  our 
budget  shop  (coordinated  ensemble  of 
dresses,  coats,  hats,  oxfords). 


June  21st — A'uu  will  .need  lots  of  little  Saturday  to 
Sunday  clothes  (frocks,  beach  apparel, 
jackets). 

June  24th —  S -  .Annual  Sale  of  Bathing  Suits. 

$2.95,  regularly  $4.95,  to  $6.95. 

June  26th —  These  bathing  lieauties  have  price  a])])eal. 

<  )ur  Junior  Miss  goes  on  a  vacation.  When 
she  travels.  W’hen  she  motors.  WMien  she 
golfs.  W’hen  she  dines.  (Moods  illustra¬ 
ted.) 

June  30th —  Fourth  of  July  Bathing  Suits,  special 
prices. 

Weddings  and  Graduations 

Commencement  exercises  and  June  weddings  are 
generally  well  utilized  by  retail  merchants  for  their 
selling  possibilities.  “Bridal  Showers”  are  advertised 
by  a  few  stores.  Each  day,  one  group  of  merchandise 
is  featured.  There  are  Kitchen  showers,  presenting 
aluminum  wear  and  cooking  utensils;  Linen  showers, 
including  table  and  household  linen ;  Silverware  show¬ 
ers,  featuring  popular  designs ;  China  showers,  promot¬ 
ing  definite  jjatterns  in  oj)en  stock  china,  and  Furniture 
showers,  suggesting  occasional  jiieces  of  fine  furniture 
as  gifts  for  June  weddings. 

The  budget  idea  for  Ixjth  graduation  and  wedding 
costumes  can  be  used  to  promote  this  business.  Ff)r 
the  graduate,  one  store  advertised  as  follows:  “The 
Sweet  Girl  Graduate’s  Budget  Wardrobe— her  dress, 
$5.95:  her  hat,  $5.00;  her  shoes,  $5.(X):  her  lingerie, 
$3.00.” 

.Another  store  used  the  same  idea  to  jiromote  the 
bride's  costume.  It  advertised  the  fact  that  the  entire 
costume  could  be  assembled  in  the  store  without  in¬ 
convenience.  com{)lete  for  only  $100.  The  co.stume  in¬ 
cluded  a  gown  at  $69.50,  veil  at  $20,  foundation  or 
chemise  at  $10,  slipjiers  at  $12.50,  hosiery  at  $1.95.  It 
certainly  is  true  that  $100  for  a  bridal  costume  does 
not  look  nearly  as  extravagant  as  would  a  grou])  of 
items  individually  priced.  The  idea  also  publicizes  the 
fact  that  the  store  is  well  versed  in  the  coordination 
of  fashions.  It  is  an  effective  idea  which  can  be  adopted 
for  many  promotional  purposes. 

Promotions  of  graduation  ajiparel  deiiends  upon  the 
flates  of  commencement  e.xercises  in  the  local  schools 
and  colleges.  On  June  3rd  last  year,  one  store  adver¬ 
tised.  “Over  1000  girls  and  boys  will  graduate  next 
week.  W'^e  will  outfit  at  least  one-third  of  these  promis¬ 
ing  citizens.” 

For  one  special  promotion  in  your  infants’  section, 
group  a  numlier  of  items  and  promote  a  Dollar  Sale 
of  Infants’  Wear.  During  the  month  emphasize  nursery 
and  ap])arel  items  such  as  sun  suits,  screened-in  kiddy 
koops,  nursery  refrigerators  in  an  advertisement,  “It’s 
time  to  think  of  baby’s  comfort  during  hot  weather.” 

Promote  Silverware  for  Wedding  (iifts 

The  outstanding  apjieal  for  June  in  the  silverware 
department  is  the  promotion  of  gifts  for  June  brides. 
It  would  be  effective  to  promote  two  or  three  groups 
of  sterling  pieces,  featuring  definite  prices.  One  store 
on  June  7th,  1931,  featured  two  price  groups,  $5.95 
and  $7.95  announcing,  “June  Brides  Will  Welcome 
.Sterling  Silver.”  Notice  the  two  popular  prices  The 
lower  price  levels  of  silver  cqiens  a  new  market.  This 
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is  iMie  graphic  example  of  how  luxury  goods,  liecause 
of  lowered  price  levels,  enter  the  mass  appeal  field. 

( )ne  Xew  York  store  has  built  up  a  $1.88  price  line  of 
pewter,  which  attracts  a  “mail-order”  response  from 
consumers  miles  away.  In  June,  feature  sjiecially  plan- 
netl  })ewter  events — as  gifts  for  l)oth  graduates  and 
brides.  One  store  on  June  7,  1931,  presented  a  sale 
of  sterling  at  half-price. 

I'or  lM)th  brides  and  graduates,  promote  your  photo¬ 
graphy  department  and  also  frames  for  ])hotographs, 
from  lK)th  silverware  and  stationery  departments.  Use 
the  apical,  “Let  us  frame  your  wedding  or  graduation 
picture”  or  “Leather  or  silver  photo  frames  for  her 
graduation  or  bridal  picture.”  One  i)rice  only,  of  each 
ty]>e,  .should  be  featured.  Silverware  or  flatware  events 
should  also  l)e  featured.  Use  the  effective  presentation 
by  promoting  a  group  of  items  at  one  special  price. 

such  as,  “12,500  pieces  of  R - 25-year  Flatware.  19 

cents  each.”  Include  an  order  blank  in  the  advertise¬ 
ment.  These  events  should  lie  scheduled  l>efore  June 
15th — preferably  during  the  first  week.  A  few  stores 
prepare  definite  plans  for  a  “gift  week  for  Brides  and 
graduates”  during  the  first  week  in  June. 

Large  and  Small  Accessories 

The  volume  importance  of  June  for  large  and  small 
accessories  is  evident  from  the  following  list  of  sales 
percentages. 


Department 

June  %  of 
Annual  Volume 

Rating  for 
Spring 

1. 

Silverware 

8.07% 

1 

2. 

Notions 

9.29% 

1 

I 

Underwear  (silk) 

8.95% 

2 

4. 

Millinery 

7.82% 

4 

5. 

Corsets 

9.90% 

1 

6. 

Slips 

10.26% 

1 

7. 

Negligees,  robes 

11.07% 

1 

8. 

Jewelry 

7.44% 

1 

9. 

Underwear  (knit) 

7.20% 

2 

10. 

Hosiery 

8.46% 

2 

11. 

Leather  Goods 

6.77% 

3 

12. 

Women’s  Shoes 

8.86% 

2 

13. 

Toilet  Goods 

8.37% 

1 

Promote  Bathing  Accessories 

In  the  notions  department,  such  items  as  I)athing 
caps,  belts  and  beach  bags,  as  well  as  moth  preventives 
and  garment  bags,  should  be  promoted.  Popular  prices 
should  be  featured.  One  effective  headline,  “Scare  the 
wool  eaters  aways  with  these  moth  preventives.” 

Corsets  and  Underwear 

June  is  an  important  volume  month  tor  merchandise 
of  this  character.  Particularly  silk  underwear  for 
brides,  slips  for  thin  summer  dresses,  and  lighter 
weight  corsets  for  the  warm  days  ahead.  For  these 
departments,  there  are  three  major  promotional  appeals. 

1.  Bridal  lingerie. 

2.  Special  purchase  sale  ( samples  of  lingerie  > 

3.  Cool  and  lighter  weight  underthings  for 
the  summer. 

Some  of  the  important  events  held  last  year  are 
illustrated  in  the  following  headlines. 


What  is  your 
density  ratio? 


Density  ratio  is  that  relation  between  the  hourly  carry* 
in|t  rapacity  of  vertical  transportation  equipment  and  the 
area  of  upper  floor  and  basement  sellinK  spare. 

From  niakinK  scores  of  studies  of  stores,  Otis  engineers 
have  determined  formula;  showing  what  the  correct  density 
ratio  for  each  particular  store  should  be. 

What  is  your  density  ratio? 

Otis  will  be  glad  to  determine  it  for  you  free  of  charge 
or  obligation  and  from  an  actual  study  of  your  store. 
From  this  analysis,  Otis  will  also  make  recommendations 
concerning  your  vertical  transportation  facilities.  Possi¬ 
bly  the  elevator  system  needs  revision.  It  may  be  that 
the  installation  of  escalators  would  prove  profitable.  Often 
the  solution  presented  to  the  store  owner  involves  only 
relatively  low  cost—  it  being  an  Otis  principle  that  the 
solution  must  be  not  only  correct  but  also  economical. 

Remember  it  costs  you  nothing  to  get  the  facts.  Then 
and  then  only  can  you  decide  what  is  best  for  you  to  do. 
We  invite  you  to  secure  an  Otis  survey  of  your  traffic 
facilities.  Ask  for  it  at  the  Otis  office  in  your  city. 

I 
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For  the  underwear  department : 

June  St —  June  Sale  of  undergarments. 

June  3rd —  Sale  of  Sample  silk  lingerie. 

Bridal  Lingerie  is  all  white  except  for  a 
touch  of  creamy  lace,  $5.00. 

Special  purchase  of  children’s  crepe  de 
chine  underwear. 

June  4th —  Silk  net  underthings  are  next  to  nothing. 

As  chic  as  French  lingerie  as  cool  as  a 
summer  breeze.  (4  moderately  priced 
groups.) 

June  11th — Why  spend  more  when  $2.95  buys  smart 
new  silk  lingerie? 

June  18th — Sale  of  vacation  undies. 

June  22nd — ^Will  close  out!  1600  pieces  high  grade 
glove  silk  underwear. 

For  the  corset  department : 

June  3rd —  Now  you  can  have  a  beautiful  figure  quick. 
(Reducing  garments.) 

JuneZth —  White  Summer  costumes  demand  white 
Summer  underthings. 

June  11th — Fit  your  figure,  suit  your  purse,  and  defy 
that  heat  (corsets). 

June  12th — Sporties  give  perfect  freedom  for  active 
sport  ( all-in-ones  ) . 

June  16th — Foundation  garments — for  coolness  as  well 
as  figure  formation. 

June  17th — T -  special  sale  of  Summer  foundation 

garments,  $3.95. 

June  24th — Semi-annual  clearance  of  corsets  and 
brassieres. 

June  28th — Your  figure  demands  control,  your  comfort 
requires  coolness.  Our  summer  founda¬ 
tion  garments  will  give  you  both,  $3.50. 

In  addition  to  advertising  silk  slips  in  general  lin¬ 
gerie  promotions,  there  should  lie  prepared  a  special 
campaign  to  promote  items  from  this  department.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  entire  month,  separate  efforts  should  lie  used 
to  spotlight  attention  on  the  assortments  in  your  three 
best  selling  price  lines.  Some  of  the  following  head¬ 
lines  may  convey  promotional  ideas. 

June  6th —  When  a  girl  goes  off  for  a  week  end. 

June  12th —  Unless  your  slip  fits  your  dress  won’t. 

June  17th — Costume  slips  for  sheer  frocks. 

June  19th — No  one  can  see  through  you  in  these  fine 
silk  crepe  slips,  $3.95. 

June  24th — 400  costumes  slips  tailored  or  lace  trimmed, 
$3.95. 

During  June,  extensively  promote  both  silk  and  cotton 
pajamas  and  beach  robes  for  girls  and  women.  Sup¬ 
port  your  best  selling  price  lines.  This  department  is 
seasonally  important  during  this  month. 


Apparel  Accessories- 

In  your  fashion  advertisements,  follow  through  by 
showing  the  correct  accessories  which  should  be  worn 
with  each  outfit.  For  example,  “A  wave  of  snow  white 
accessories  arrive  with  pastel  ensembles.”  An  effective 
idea  emphasizing  the  importance  of  summer  accessories, 
was  utilized  in  this  ad,  “To  each  good  dress,  add  two 
sets  of  accessories,  light  and  dark,  including  the  in- 
disp)ensible  small  jackets.  The  result  is  astounding. 
Smart  outfits  for  everything  that  could  possibly  turn 
up  for  the  week  end.  .\11  assembled  at  low  cost  and 
in  small  luggage.”  The  ad  was  headed,  “Pack  this  way 
for  your  big  week-end.” 

In  the  millinery  department,  in  addition  to  the  re¬ 
gular  advertising  of  summer  fashions,  many  stores  dur- 
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ing  the  second  or  third  week  in  June  promote  a  special 
price  event,  such  as  “Sale!  ICXX)  Summer’s  most  suc¬ 
cessful  hats,  $6.50.” 

During  the  first  week  in  June,  many  stores  hold  an 
annual  June  Sale  of  Summer  Shoes.  In  certain  in¬ 
stances,  white  shoes  only  are  advertised,  for  example, 
“Annual  June  White  Shoe  Sale” — annually  observed 
by  quite  a  number  of  stores.  Be  sure  to  schedule  a 
shoe  event  for  children.  The  promotion  date  of  this 
event,  should  be  based  on  the  time  when  the  summer 
holidays  begin.  On  June  4th,  1931,  one  store  an¬ 
nounced,  “Friday  and  Saturday,  a  sale  of  play  shoes 
for  boys  and  girls.”  Some  of  the  leading  promotions 
held  last  year  are  illustrated  in  the  following  headlines. 

June  2nd —  Annual  June  White  Shoe  Sale. 

Special  Selling!  3(X)  pairs  New  Sports 

Shoes. 
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June  5th —  We’re  off  to  the  Country !  (Sports  Shoes.) 
June  9th —  Operas — Outstanding  collection  of  the 
season  at  one  low  price,  $10.50. 

June  11th — Summer’s  mo.st  ix)pular  fashion — white 
shoes  at  a  special  price,  $6.45. 

June  12th — Our  $8.50  shoes  are  famous  for  their  style, 
quality  and  value. 

June  17th — 1000  pairs  Children’s  Sandals,  $1.00. 

June  30th — H -  $8.50  collection  of  .Summer  foot¬ 

wear. 

.Although  a  numl)er  of  stores  promote  half-yearly 
shoe  sales  earlier,  a  majority  schedule  these  clearances 
and  sales  during  the  last  week  in  June.  June  24th 
seems  to  lie  a  popular  date  for  this  event.  One  very 
effective  presentation,  instead  of  using  the  comparative 
price  terms  “formerly”  or  “originally,”  advertised  as 
follows;  “$8.50  was  yesterday’s  price  on  these  active 
s|)orts  shoes  and  summer  shoes,  today,  in  the  half- 
yearly  sale,  $6.95.” 

Whenever  sizes  are  broken,  an  advertisement  be¬ 
comes  more  accurate  if  it  includes  a  size  chart,  such 
as  j)artially  illustrated  here. 

Width  2j4  —  —  —  —  Total 

AAA  12  10  14  .300 

etc. 

The  well-balanced  June  .sales  calendar  will  include 
.several  well  planned  sales  of  hosiery — a  June  Toilet 
Goods  Sale  around  the  middle  of  the  month — toilet 
sets  and  i^rfumes  for  brides,  and  graduates  (with 
other  main  floor  gifts) — a  summer  .sale  of  handbags — 
beauty  preparations  for  the  warm  days  ahead — a  sjieci- 
ally  planned  sale  of  pearls  for  graduates,  etc. 

One  store,  last  year,  attracted  street  floor  traffic  by 
dramatizing  its  bargain  tables  in  an  advertisement. 
( See  figure  4. )  Although  it  is  a  popular  opinion  among 
many  retailers  that  small  mark-up  I)argain  table  items 
should  sell  without  advertising,  the  volume  importance 
for  June  of  the  street  floor  requires  special  considera¬ 
tion.  Customer  traffic  must  be  drawn  into  the  depart¬ 
ments  of  the  .street  floor  to  get  this  volume.  This 
method  of  dramatizing  these  “extra  value  squares”  will 
produce  increased  traffic. 

The  Domestics  and  Piece  Goods  Division 

Important  volume  departments  in  this  division  for 
June  are  Cotton  Wash  Goods  and  Linens.  The  per¬ 
centages  of  these  and  others  follow; 


1 .  Silks 

2.  Wash  Goods 

3.  Linens 

4.  Domestics 


June  %  of 
Annual  Volume 
8.56% 
12.16% 
7.53% 
8.13 


Rating 
for  Season 


There  are  numerous  silk  sales  events  scheduled  in 
June,  at  prices  ranging  from  69  cents  to  $1.50.  Chif¬ 
fons,  plain  and  printed,  printed  crepes  and  flat  crepes, 
are  featured.  Three  definite  June  events  are  planned  by 
a  few  stores.  These  are ; 

1.  June  Sale  of  Summer  Silks  (one  low  price 
featured — event  scheduled  the  second 

week  in  June). 


you  CAN  KNOW 
WRAPPING  COSTS 

....  C/xactlgl 


HOW  much  does  it  cost  to  wrap  on  umbrella 
— -  or  other  pieces  of  odd*shaped  mer¬ 
chandise?  You’re  right  — it  depends  on  who 
does  the  wrapping  I  But  with  Wolf  Brothers 
modern  envelope  bags  you  fenow  your  wrap¬ 
ping  expense  exactly!  Think  of  the  saving 
in  time  and  trouble  —  just  slip  the  umbrella  in 

the  bag,  fasten  the  top  and  .^i - ’  ' 

another  sale  is  completed.  V  \  ^ 

No  matter  what  the  mer- 
chandise  may  be,  there’s 
a  Wolf  Brothers’  bag  for  li 

every  department.  Write  §  ^ 

for  samples  and  prices  to 
meet  your  particular  needs. 

WOLF  BROt. 

Complete  and  ELnvelope  Service 

332  N.  12t]t  St.»  Pkiladelpkia,  Pa. 
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2.  An  important  Sale  of  Summer  Silks  at 
Half-Price — (scheduled  around  June 
15th). 

3.  Semi-Annual  Sales  of  Silk  Remnants  (3 
price  groups  featured.) 

There  were  no  fashion  or  regular  price  advertise¬ 
ments  featured  in  June  for  this  department. 

Insufficient  Emphasis  on  Wash  Goods 

The  volume  importance  in  June  of  this  department  is 
obvious,  although  few  stores  make  adecpiate  promo¬ 
tional  efforts  to  attract  the  business.  In  the  average 
store,  June  is  the  best  month  of  the  year  for  this  de¬ 
partment.  This  year  plan  to  dramatize  the  presentation 
of  this  department. 

One  store,  last  year,  across  the  front  of  its  build¬ 
ing  above  the  display  windows,  informed  the  public  in 
large  cut-out  heaver  board  letters,  “We  Believe  in 
Cotton.”  Over  the  main  entrance,  a  large  color  wheel 
covered  with  cotton  yardage  revolved  slowly.  At  every 
entrance  to  the  building,  a  colored  banjo  singer  sitting 
on  a  bale  of  coton  sang  and  played  Southern  melodies. 
Various  cotton  exhibits  were  placed  in  strategic  ])oints 
throughout  the  building.  A  cotton  dressmaking  contest 
was  conducted.  A  cotton  fashion  show  was  observed 
on  the  fashion  floor.  An  employee  “Cotton  Queen” 
contest  was  held  to  arouse  jjersonnel  interest.  This, 
briefly,  is  how  this  store  got  behind  “Cotton.” 

It  is  not  possible  for  all  sizes  and  types  of  stores  to 
prepare  such  a  promotional  ])lan,  although  greater  than 
present  efforts  need  be  made  to  promote  this  business 
adeqately. 

.\s  advised  previously,  have  attractive  salespeople 
model  dresses  up  from  the  different  kinds  of  wash  fab¬ 
rics.  Coordinate  the  patterns  you  sell  with  this  idea. 
The  sales])eo])le  should  be  trained  to  answer  all  quest¬ 
ions  relative  to  the  cost  of  materials,  amount  needed, 
sewing  ])rohlems.  etc.  With  very  little  extra  effort,  a 
cotton  fabric  fashion  show  can  be  planned.  In  your 
advertisement,  it  is  possible  to  personalize  the  cam¬ 
paign  by  reproducing  photographs  of  the  various 
“mannikin-sales]ieople.” 

In  promoting  wash  goods,  it  has  been  found  more 
effective  to  fix  definite  price  lines  for  groups  of  differ¬ 
ent  kinds  of  materials.  In  other  words,  a  69  cent  price 
line  should  include  a  number  of  different  wash  fabrics. 

One,  or  more  than  one  price  groups  can  be  featured 
in  the  advertisements.  During  the  first  week  in  June, 
stores  should  promote  three  or  four  of  these  price 
groups  in  one  advertisement.  Later,  if  space  is  limited, 
a  follow-up  on  single  groups  can  be  planned. 

Price  is  the  big  feature  in  June.  Around  June  15th. 
it  is  advisable  to  schedule  an  annual  summer  sale  of 
wash  fabrics. 

Advance  Sale  of  Blankets 

This  event  has  been  described  in  a  previous  issue  of 
the  Sales  Calendar.  Although  some  stores  plan  this 
event  in  April  or  May,  a  majornty  schedule  it  in  June. 
One  store  in  a  powerful  presentation  advertised  its 
sale  as  follows :  “Order  now  for  October  delivery. 

The  B - advance  sale  2,000  pairs  pure  wool  blankets, 

$8.95.”  An  order  blank  was  used.  Also  matcbing  com¬ 
fortables  at  the  same  price  were  advertised  in  this  atl- 
vance  sale. 


The  promoted  prices  of  these  various  events  ranged 
from  $7.95  to  $13.75..  This  event  is  announced  early 
in  the  month,  two  or  three  times  later  in  smaller  space, 
then  around  June  24th,  this  announcement  is  made, 
"Only  a  few  days  more  to  share  the  savings  in  the  ad¬ 
vance  sale  of  wool  blankets.”  Some  stores  have  dis- 
])lay  tables  of  samjde  blankets  throughout  the  store  from 
which  orders  are  taken. 

Light-weight  cotton  blankets,  motor  rugs,  and  sum¬ 
mer  spreads  are  featured  in  other  departments. 

Suiiiiner  Sale  of  Towels 

Numerous  stores  promote  Summer  or  June  sales  of 
towels.  In  some  cases,  it  is  held  for  one  week  only  in 
others — month-long.  Mail  order  blanks  are  inserted  in 
most  advertisements. 

Last  year,  one  large  store  featured  the  following 
items  in  its  event — solid  color  turkish  towels,  21  cents; 
large  hath  towels,  34  cents ;  extra  large  turkish  towels, 
49  cents;  pure  linen  dish  towels,  17  cents.  Another 
store  announced  a  store-wide  sale  of  quality  famous 

C - towels,  27  cents — $3.15  a  dozen.  Customers  were 

asked  to  give  their  orders  to  any  salesj)erson  in  the 
store.  Mail  and  ’phone  orders  were  featured. 

•A  specially  planned  event  promoting  sheets  and  cases 
will  produce  business  in  June.  An  effective  advertise¬ 
ment  last  year  featured  illustrations  of  labels  of  four 
well-known  brands  at  sale  prices.  A  mail  order  coupon 
was  reproduced.  One  store  brought  in  additional  busi¬ 
ness  by  advertising  a  turkish  beach  bath  sheet  in  bright 
strii)ed  combinations  at  $1.19. 

June  Sale  of  Linens 

A  few  stores  announce  a  June  sale  of  linens,  towels 
and  bedding  on  the  first  Monday  in  the  month.  In 
addition  to  price  promotions  and  advertisements  of  in¬ 
expensive  luncheon  and  bridge  sets,  stores  should 
schedule  a  promotion  of  linens  for  June  brides.  A  few 
stores,  last  year,  suggested  to  their  customers  that  linen 
showers  should  be  given  June  brides. 

The  Men's  and  Boys’  Division 

During  the  si>ring  season,  June  ties  with  March  and 
May  for  second  place  in  volume  importance  for  men’s 
clothing.  It  definitely  takes  second  place  for  men’s  fur¬ 
nishings  at  7.39  per  cent  and  lx)ys’  wear  at  8.08  per 
cent.  Alen’s  and  boys’  shoes  amount  to  8.73  per  cent — 
third  place. 

Summer  merchandise,  including  tropical  worsteds, 
sports  coats,  knickers,  flannel  trousers,  four-piece  golf 
suits,  in  addition  to  June  sales  of  men’s  spring  cloth¬ 
ing,  are  featured  extensively. 

On  or  about  June  24,  many  stores  promote  annual 
Summer  clearances  of  men’s  clothing,  featuring  reduc¬ 
tions  in  two  or  three  price  lines.  Some  stores  promote 
this  event  as  early  as  June  6th.  Unquestionably  the 
latter  stores  are  rushing  the  season  and  are  taking  final 
mark-downs  much  earlier  than  it  is  necessary  to  do  so. 
Early  in  June,  there  are  many  men  who  will  purchase 
clothing  either  from  a  special  sale  group  or  from  regu¬ 
lar  stock. 

Before  their  annual  clearances,  many  stores  do  sched¬ 
ule  June  .Sales  of  men’s  suits.  Here  again,  three  popu¬ 
lar  prices  are  featured,  usually  around  $28,  $38  and  $48. 
.Some  of  the  events  held  last  year  were: 
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June  12th —  I'wo  extraordinary  values  for  men — 3 
piece  tropical  worsted  suits,  $24.85 — Fine 
all-wool  worsted  suits,  $21.50. 

June  16th — L — ■ — •  Men’s  Store.  Sale,  men’s  $35  to 
$45  worsted  suits,  $23.85. 

Sale  of  tropical  worsted  suits  at  the  height 
of  the  .season,  $18.74  and  $21.74. 

June  17th — Sjiecial  purchase!  750  men’s  business  and 
sports  suits,  $23.50. 

June  20th — 724  young  men  of  ^lanhattan  were  mar¬ 
ried  the  fir.st  week  in  June — the  S - blue 

is  a  good  informal  wedding  suit. 

Summer  Clothing 

One  newspaper,  last  year,  conducted  a  P.  A.  (per¬ 
sonal  ap])earance)  ad  campaign,  endeavoring  to  make 
men  of  that  city  style  conscious  of  new  clothing  for 
the  summer  season.  One  ad  announced,  “A  dark  winter 
suit  doesn’t  say  much  for  your  P.  A.  (personal  appear¬ 
ance).  Fight  colors  are  cooler  and  look  smarter.” 
.\nother  ad,  “You  can’t  have  P.  A.  without  a  straw,” 
showing  a  man  wearing  a  felt  among  a  group  wearing 
straws. 

During  June,  the  most  effective  method  to  use  to 
promote  summer  weight  suits,  is  by  featuring  one 
single  price  line  in  a  definite  “continuity”  campaign. 
One  store  ran  a  .series  of  ads  on  a  silk-lined  tropical 
worsted  suit  at  $19.50.  It  first  decided  what  its  cus¬ 
tomers  were  willing  to  pay  and  then  concentrated  all  of 
its  promotional  efforts  on  this  one  price. 

Re  sure  to  feature  men’s  sports  outfits  during  the 
month.  An  advertisement  (m  this  merchandise  previous 
to  July  Fourth,  will  produce  business. 

The  following  headlines  were  used  last  year : 

June  17th —  Very  special  purchase  of  quality  garments 
for  summer  s|X)rts — flannel  trousers, 
$5.75;  linen  knickers,  $2.65. 

June  19th —  3,000.000  Xew  York  men  will  take  a  vaca¬ 
tion  this  summer — (knickers,  shirts,  sports 
shoes,  bathing  accessories  and  luggage). 

June  22nd — The  Man’s  .Shop.  \’alues  in  summer  sports 
necessities — (knickers,  sweaters,  trousers, 
sports  coats,  oxfords,  swim  suits). 

June  24th — Comfortable  in  town,  wear  summer  tropi¬ 
cal  worsted,  lined  with  celanese,  $34. 
Look  cool  and  feel  cool  on  the  hottest  day, 
wear  Dixie  weave :  a  porous  weave  worsted 
tailored  in  two  piece  suits,  $25. 

June  29th— For  the  four  days  l)efore  the  Fourth,  sale 
of  men’s  smart  summer  clothes — (includ¬ 
ing  furnishings). 

For  men  who  want  to  si)end  a  pleasant 
Fourth — and  not  much  more — (shoes, 
$4.94,  speed  suit,  $2.74,  wool  flannels, 
$4.94,  Palm  Beach  and  Linen  suits, 
$15.48). 

JunedOth — If  you  don’t  enjoy  sweltering,  you  will 
appreciate  this  sale  of  men’s  summer  suits, 
$29.50. 
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lune  16th- 


June  24th — 


June  29th- 


CALL 
F  O  R 
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Time  and  again  I  am  called  to  help  arrange 
schedules  and  tours  .  .  .  make  reservations 
.  .  .  provide  all  the  extras  in  rooms  and 
service  that  give  added  comfort  to  guests. 

Perhaps  there  is  some  extra  convenience 
.  .  .  some  point  of  comfort  .  .  .  some 
method  of  service  .  .  .  that  will  particularly 
please  you.  Won’t  you  call  me  personally  or 
come  in  and  let  me  know?  I  have  alreadv 
arranged  for  R.  C.  A.  Radios  in  every  room. 

Rates 

Single,  $2.00 
Double,  $3.00 

Special  Weekly  Rates 


Managing  Director 


■  M  E  S 


43rd  STREET,  WEST  OF  BROADWAY 

RCA  Radio  in  Every  Room 

Say  you  saw  it  in  THE  BULLETIN 
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The  June  Shirt  Sale 

A  number  of  stores  schedule  a  summer  June  sale  of 
men’s  shirts — the  date  varies  from  June  9th  to  29th. 
The  majority  of  these  shirt  events  is  held  during  the 
last  week  in  June.  One  store,  in  promoting  its  own 
brand,  u.sed  a  reproduction  of  tbe  shirt  label  which  read 
“guaranteed  pre-shrunk.”  An  order  blank  was  used. 
Another  store,  along  the  left  column  of  the  ad,  repro¬ 
duced  labels  of  the  various  well-known  shirts  included 
in  the  sale. 

A  few  men’s  stores  opened  at  8  o’clock.  Also,  the 
ads  featured,  “Phone  Orders  Received  Till  9  tonight — 
C-8000.”  All  of  these  shirt  events  featured  single 
prices.  On  June  11th,  one  store  advertised,  “Annual 
June  Sale — Men’s  full  shrunk  shirts  of  American 
Standard  Shirtings.” 

For  Father’s  Day  (third  Sunday),  plan  to  promote 
a  neckwear  sale.  Also  advertise  Father’s  Day  Gifts, 
including  other  furnishings,  such  as  sweater  and  hose 
sets,  pajamas,  shirts,  etc.,  and  items  from  other  depart¬ 
ments.  Golf  clubs  and  sports  equipment  are  extensively 
featured.  The  latter  includes  tennis  equipment,  wading 
pools,  tires,  playground  equipment,  etc.  Concentrate 
your  bathing  suit  promotions  on  no  more  than  two  fast¬ 
selling  price  lines.  A  few  special  sales  of  bathing  suits 
should  be  scheduled. 

A  week  after  the  June  Sale  of  Shirts,  a  few  stores 
feature  a  “Timely  Sale  of  Men’s  Summer  Furnishings.” 
This  is  the  month  for  straw  hat  volume.  Clearances 
should  not  be  held  during  June.  Clever  copy  will  stress 
“coolness”  and  “comfort.”  One  store  advertised.  “Men’s 
cork-cooled  straws  with  ice-box  insulations.  $2.50.” 
Shoe  clearances  are  held  late  in  June. 

Men’s  linen  suits  were  a  “winner”  last  year  in  many 
stores.  Only  one  price  line  in  both  single  and  double- 
breasted  models  should  be  promoted.  There’s  nothing 
as  cool  as  linen. 

Just  before  July  fourth,  run  a  large  men’s  furnishings 
ad.  pointing  out  that,  “Men  will  need  these  for  the 
Fourth.” 

.\s  a  sort  of  “conscience  pick-up,”  on  each  Monday 
morning  during  June,  one  store  in  small  space  promoted 
line  items  of  men’s  furnishings  and  clothing  in  an 
advertisement  which  asked,  “Did  you  like  the  way  you 
looked  over  the  week-end?” 

Boy’s  Graduation  Suits 

Dependent  upon  graduation  date,  promote  boys’  blue 
suits,  but  do  not  spend  extravagantly  by  using  large 
space.  Several  ads  before  graduation  are  sufficient. 
One  idea  used  by  a  New  York  store  presented,  “Boys’ 
Two-Way  Suits — Graduation  Blue  Suits  with  an  extra 
pair  of  White  Flannels.”  When  schools  close,  schedule 
a  sale  of  vacation  apparel  for  boys.  Camp  togs  should 
be  included  in  this  sale.  Camp  trunks  should  also  be 
advertised. 

June  is  the  month  to  promote  sales  of  wash  suits. 
One  store  advertised,  $2.95,  $3.95 — that’s  what  they’re 
worth — In  our  famous  annual  sale  of  wash  suits,  $1.89.” 
Boys’  long  white  pants  of  washable  duck  are  a  good 
item  to  promote  during  June. 

The  Semi-Annual  Luggage  Sale 

A  large  number  of  stores  feature  sales  of  luggage  in 
June.  This  is  the  most  important  volume  month  during 


the  Spring  season,  for.  this  department.  Its  sales  per¬ 
centage  amounts  to  11. -3. 

Schedule  a  semi-annual  special  luggage  event  near 
June  15th.  Feature  one  group  of  items  at  a  popular 
price,  supporting  this  group  with  a  number  of  individ¬ 
ual  items  at  different  prices.  An  attractive  wardrobe 
trunk  should  be  included. 

During  Travel  Week  (see  ai>parel  division)  adver¬ 
tise  selected  items  from  your  i)est  selling  price  lines. 
In  your  vacation  apparel  ads,  particularly  in  those 
before  July  Fourth,  be  sure  that  luggage  items  are  also 
included. 

Children's  Day  Promotion 

There  is  some  confusion  over  the  date  of  Children’s 
Day  promotions.  Children’s  Day  falls  on  the  second 
Sunday  in  June,  when  it  is  celebrated  in  all  churches. 
For  commercial  purposes,  however,  toy  and  children’s 
wear  manufacturers,  as  well  as  many  retail  stores,  be¬ 
lieve  that  Children’s  Day  should  l)e  observed  on  the 
third  Saturday  in  June.  They  feel  that  a  greater  mar¬ 
ket  is  established  for  children’s  merchandise  later  in 
the  month  after  schools  have  closed  or  are  about  to 
close — and  when  vacation  and  camp-time  draws  nearer. 

It  is  possible,  however,  to  promote  Children’s  Day 
for  Saturday’s  selling  preceding  the  second  Sunday — 
then  during  the  following  six  days  hold  an  event  termed 
“Children’s  Week”  or  “Children’s  Vacation  Event” — 
promoting  seasonal  things  much  in  need  at  the  time. 
Such  an  event  should  be  timed  with  the  date  of  Summer 
holidays.  It  would  seem  best  to  cooperate  with  the 
churches  in  promoting  Children’s  Day.  Your  Saturday 
advertisement  would  feature  boys’  and  girls’  wear  and 
would  be  headed.  “Tomorrow  is  Children’s  Dav.” 

The  Homefurnishings  Division 

In  the  average  store,  June  represents  fourth  place 
on  the  Spring  volume  scale  for  most  homefurnishings 
departments.  In  view,  however,  of  the  amount  of 
volume  these  departments  contribute,  it  is  unwise  to 
minimize  promotional  or  business-getting  efforts.  Prac¬ 
tically  all  of  these  departments  are  volume  leaders. 


June  %  of  Rating 
Departments  Annual  Volume  For  Spring 

1.  Furniture  7.53%  4 

2.  Domestic  rugs  7.95%  4 

3.  Drapes,  curtains  8.24%  3 

4.  China  &  Glassware  7.28%  4 

5.  Electrical  Appliances  7.17%  4 

6.  Housewares  7.92%  4 


Promotional  Ideas 

The  adaptation  of  many  of  the  promotional  ideas  for 
this  division,  suggested  for  May  in  the  May  Sales 
Calendar,  apply  as  well  to  the  June  Calendar.  A  sum¬ 
mary  of  these  June  ideas  follows: 

1.  Auto  vacationists  are  excellent  prospects  for  auto¬ 
mobile  radios — an  item  promoted  by  a  few  leading 
stores.  Auto  seat  covers  should  also  be  featured. 

2.  One  store  last  year,  in  one  homefurnishings  pro¬ 
motion,  advertised,  “Make  your  city  home  a  summer 
home.”  In  addition  to  summer  furnishings,  the 
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advertisement  referred  also  to  rug  storage,  the  par¬ 
tial  jiayment  plan,  the  service  of  interior  decorators 
to  help  the  customer  make  selections,  etc. 

3.  Hooked  rugs  are  good  “sellers”  in  June.  A  special 
event  should  he  scheduled.  A  store,  in  advertising 
a  sale  of  hooked  rugs,  reproduced  a  telegram  which 
it  received  from  its  New  York  buying  agent  who, 
among  other  things,  mentioned  that  the  rugs  could 
he  sold  at  less  than  half  their  regular  price. 

4.  During  June,  unpainted  furniture  is  usually  sold  in 
large  cpiantities.  It  is  advisable,  therefore,  to 
schedule  a  promotion  of  this  merchandise  preferably 
during  the  first  part  of  June. 

5.  Because  of  outfitting  summer  camps  and  bunga¬ 
lows,  a  promotion  of  bed  outfits  and  l)edding  will 
])roduce  business.  One  or  two  stores  announce  an¬ 
nual  sales  of  camj)  and  cottage  furniture  during  the 
first  week  in  June.  One  .store  advertised,  “Sale!  A 
s|)ecially  i)lanned  Thrift  Event.  To  make  Summer 
Cottages  more  cheerful  and  liveable.”  Draperies, 
rugs  and  furniture,  including  unpainted  pieces, 
were  featured.  This  is  an  important  month  for  this 
class  of  merchandise. 

6.  In  appealing  to  brides,  one  store  last  year  adver¬ 
tised  homefurnishings  as  follows :  “Aiding  and 
abetting  the  bride  in  furnishings  on  a  budget — 
less  than  $350  furnishes  the  living  room.”  The  indi¬ 
vidual  pieces  (including  furniture,  draperies,  lamps, 
rugs,  etc.)  were  also  priced  separately.  'I'his  event 
should  be  scheduled  before  June  13th. 

7.  In  small  space,  a  leading  Detroit  store  advertised  a 
new  six-piece  porch  ensemble  (glider,  terrace  chair, 
yacht  chair,  lounge  chair  with  foot  rest,  table  and 
summer  rugs  at  $50. )  The  store  said  further,  “dis¬ 
played  in  12  places  on  our  12  selling  floors  and 
featured  in  our  summer  furniture  section.”  This 
is  a  great  idea. 

8.  Another  business-producing  June  item  is  ready¬ 
made  awnings.  In  promoting  this  item,  one  store 
advertised  as  follows;  “Whew,  let's  get  into  the 
shade — ready-made  awnings.”  The  i)rices  qiu)ted 
were  low.  A  mail  order  coupon  listed  in  chart  form 
the  different  widths  and  prices. 

9.  Your  customers  will  be  wanting  chintz-covered  fur¬ 
niture.  Many  stores  advertise  good-looking  chintz- 
covered  furniture  for  a  long,  warm  summer  in  town 
or  country — at  moderate  prices.  Arm  chairs,  sofas, 
love  seats,  and  chaise  lounges  are  the  items  fea¬ 
tured. 

10.  Promote  hot  weather  essentials  to  make  home  more 
comfortable  during  the  summer.  The  following 
items  should  be  advertised :  Shower  curtains,  elec¬ 
trical  refrigerators,  glass  luncheon  sets,  beverage 
sets,  vegetable  containers,  chintz  bedspreads  and 
drapery  ensembles,  porch  shades,  and  awnings. 
Numerous  items  from  the  housewares  department, 
can  be  classified  in  the  above  group.  These  include : 
ice  cream  freezers,  juice  extractors,  electric  fans, 
IK)rtable  showers,  etc.  Some  stores  during  the  week 
of  June  19th  announce  sales  of  hot  weather  con¬ 
veniences. 

11.  Plan  to  hold  a  big  price  event  in  a  special  sale  of 
living  room  sofas  and  chairs. 


12.  Stores  near  l)athing  beaches,  will  find  that  folding 
chairs,  beach  chairs  with  or  without  canopies,  l)each 
uml)rella.s  and  other  inexpensiv’e  beach  [)ieces  will 
produce  business. 

12.  .\  special  event.  “Housewives’  Day,”  featuring  two 
price  groups  of  enamelware  and  aluminum  items,  is 
a  bread  and  butter  June  promotion.  This  event  can 
be  .scheduled  any  time  during  the  month. 

14.  During  the  first  week  in  June,  a  few  stores  scheduled 
a  “Cretonne  Carnival”  event,  advertising  two  or 
three  sj)ecial  price  groups.  Simultaneously,  or  a 
week  later,  a  June  Curtain  Week,  or  June  Sale  of 
Curtains  is  promoted — usually  a  one-price  smash 
powerfully  presented  including  various  kinds  of 
curtains.  During  the  month  stores  should  feature 
bedroom  ensembles.  One  store  advertised.  “Cool 
gayety  in  these  bedroom  ensembles  of  chintz  and 
cretonne.” 

15.  Linoleum  is  a  good  June  item.  One  special  sale 
l)rice  should  be  featured  during  the  month.  By 
doing  this,  you  will  establish  departmental  recog¬ 
nition  in  the  minds  of  customers  who  are  in  the 
market  for  this  item. 

16.  In  order  to  arouse  interest  in  your  furniture  de¬ 
partment,  plan  to  promote  a  “$100  Day,”  advertis¬ 
ing  one  item  selected  from  each,  the  bedroom,  living 
room  and  dining  room  classifications.  This  event 
should  be  held  before  June  15th. 

17.  ( )n  the  second  Monday,  a  few  stores  hold  an  annual 
summer  rug  event.  Slij)  cover  si^ecials  are  adver¬ 
tised  during  June. 

18.  <  )n  June  24th.  one  store  featured,  “Some  nice  cool 
savings  from  the  June  Sale  of  Housewares  (refrig¬ 
erators,  fans,  nursery  ice  boxes,  showers,  tourists’ 
jugs,  freezers).”  .s|)lendid  jmmiotional  item  is  a 
moderately  i)riced  outdoor  lawn  shower. 

19.  .Kroutul  June  20th.  schedule  a  sale  of  screen  doors. 
Feature  no  tiiore  than  three  ])rice  lines.  Lawn 
mowers  should  also  Ik*  specially  i)riced  at  this  time. 

20.  During  the  middle  or  latter  part  of  June,  schedule  a 
Dollar  Sale  of  Housewares.  Use  many  illustrated 
items. 

21.  During  the  last  week  in  June  or  early  July  many 
stores  feature  clearances  of  odd  furniture  pieces, 
getting  stocks  in  condition  for  the  Half-Yearly  sale 
in  late  July.  Some  term  the  event,  “Pre-inventory 
Clearance  of  fine  Furniture.” 

22.  Throughout  the  month,  summer  furniture  for  lawn, 
porch  and  sunroom  is  extensively  featured  and 
promoted. 

.Some  stores  close  out  summer  furniture  in  the  last 
week  of  June.  Reductions  up  to  50  per  cent  are  taken. 
In  the  average  store,  such  drastic  stock  clearances  need 
not  l)e  promoted  until  late  July.  We  all  know  that 
the  first  day  of  summer  falls  on  June  21st.  Our  sales 
plans,  therefore,  should  not  deviate  to  such  an  extreme 
degree  from  the  12  months  calendar.  We  should  sell 
Summer  merchandise  at  a  sane  markup  during  the 
summer  season.  If  our  markup  on  summer  furniture 
is  sacrificed  in  late  June,  we  err  in  measuring  con¬ 
sumer  demand. 

Let  us  remember  that  we  are  in  business  to  make  a 
profit.  If  we  don’t  make  a  profit,  we  are  not  in  business. 
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Dynamic  Displays 

{Continued  from  page  242) 

The  second  and  more  dynamic  display  is  that  found 
in  “The  Electric  Bungalow”,'  which  is  located  in  the 
basement  of  the  Oklahoma  Gas  &  Electric  Company 
building.  It  is  an  attractive,  modern,  five  room  house, 
constructed  of  stucco  and  brick  and  completely  equip¬ 
ped  and  furnished  in  every  detail. 

The  vestibule  is  furnished  with  a  small  Duncan 
Phyfe  table  and  a  quaint  English  seat  and  lamp.  The 
simple  window  hangings  of  hand  blocked  linen,  blend 
perfectly  with  the  rough  plastered  walls.  The  living 
room  is  provided  with  .soft  shaded  lights,  supplemented 
with  reading  lamps,  an  open  fire  place  glowing  with 
electrically  lighted  logs,  comfortable  chairs,  shelves 
filled  with  books,  a  victrola  and  a  radio. 

The  dinette  is  pro]x;rly  lighted  and  adequately  wired 
to  meet  every  demand  of  modern  housekeeping.  Built- 
in  cabinets  of  colonial  design,  finished  in  dull  ivory, 
harmonize  with  the  yellow  figured  papered  walls.  The 
furniture,  too,  dates  hack  to  the  time  of  rush-bottomed 
chairs  with  ladder  backs.  This  delightful  old  fashioned 
setting,  is  modernized  by  a  number  of  electric  outlets 
scattered  along  the  walls  and  a  cleverly  wired  tea- 
wasjon  with  its  cargo  of  modern  electric  appliances. 

The  kitchen  is,  in  many  respects,  the  most  attractive 
and  most  convenient  room  in  the  home.  A  pleasing 
color  scheme  is  produced  by  the  contrast  of  white  wood¬ 
work  trimmed  with  black  hardware,  against  light  green 
painted  walls.  An  occasional  splash  of  red  is  brought 
into  the  picture  by  a  kettle  or  pan  of  that  color. 

In  the  kitchen,  is  found  the  latest  improved  types  of 
kitchen  equipment,  including  an  electric  range,  electric 
dishwasher,  kitchen  aid  and  refrigerator,  not  to  mention 
numerous  smaller  appliances. 

The  lighting  facilities  are  excellent  and  the  center 
kitchen  unit  is  augmented  with  brackets  above  the 
range  and  sink. 

Numerous  Outlets  For  Appliances 

There  are  numerous  outlets  for  the  use  of  appli¬ 
ances.  In  this  kitchen,  there  are  three  twin  outlets 
besides  the  one  for  the  refrigerator,  kitchen  aid  and 
ironing  board.  These  are  all  placed  at  waist  height,  in 
order  to  save  the  housewife  the  inconvenience  of  stoop¬ 
ing  when  attaching  an  appliance.  One  of  these  outlets, 
controlled  by  a  switch  located  in  the  bedroom,  makes 
it  possible  for  the  lady  of  the  house  to  start  the  coffee 
percolating  before  she  leaves  her  room  in  the  morning. 

The  linen  closet  is  equipped  in  a  manner  which  re¬ 
veals  its  necessity  to  the  modern  home. 

In  the  bedroom,  one  finds  two  dressing  table  lamps, 
a  bed  lamp  and  a  reading  lamp,  as  well  as  outlets  for 
four  wall  brackets.  The  unusual  number  of  conveni¬ 
ence  outlets  is  impressive.  They  not  only  provide  a 
place  for  attaching  cleaning  equipment,  heating  pads 
and  other  appliances,  but  allow  for  the  rearrangement 
of  furniture  without  the  inconvenience  of  having  cords 
strung  around  the  room.  An  interesting  innovation  is 
the  switch  which  controls  a  light  under  the  bed.  This 


1 — Information  regarding  the  Electric  Bungalow  was  secured 
from  a  visit  to  the  Oklahoma  Gas  &  Electric  Company  and 
the  pamphlet  “The  Electric  Bungalow”,  issued  by  the 
Oklahoma  Gas  &  Electric  Company. 


enal)les  one  to  have  .a  light  without  illuminating  the 
entire  room. 

The  bathroom  is  electrically  modern.  In  addition  to 
the  overhead  light,  there  are  brackets  on  either  side  of 
the  mirror  and  a  ceiling  fixture  over  the  tub.  A  twin 
convenience  outlet  is  to  he  found  on  one  side  of  the 
room  by  the  baseboard  and  each  of  the  I)racket  lights 
is  also  provided  with  a  convenience  outlet.  A  small 
water  heater  with  thermostatic  control  completes  the 
electrical  eciuipment  of  the  bathroom. 

The  laundry  is  etpiipped  with  built-in  tubs,  supplied 
with  hot  and  cold  water,  the  latest  models  in  washing 
machines,  clothes  dryers  and  electric  ironers.  Here 
are  given  practical  demonstrations  as  well  as  individual 
instructions  in  laundering. 

The  garden  adjoining  the  bungalow  can  he  used  as 
an  auditorium  and  seats  100  i)eoi)le. 

Use  ami  Care  of  Appliances  Discussed 

Here  are  given  regular  talks  and  demonstrations  per¬ 
taining  to  various  phases  of  home  making.  All  of  these 
are  open  to  the  public.  Women’s  organizations,  edu¬ 
cational  groiqis,  young  people’s  clubs  may  arrange  for 
specird  programs  through  the  Home  Service  Depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Oklahoma  Gas  vS:  Electric  Company. 

Food  Economy.  Home  Baking,  Canning,  Oven  Meal 
Cooking,  Meal  Planning,  Budgeting.  Table  Service, 
Teinjierature  Cooking,  Home  Management.  Interior 
Decorating,  Correct  Lighting  and  Use  and  Care  of 
Electric  .\p])liances  are  some  of  the  subjects  discussed. 

The  Home  Service  Department  has  nothing  to  sell 
and  no  one  is  urged  to  buy.  The  bungalow  contains  well 
adapted  rooms  for  the  disjday  of  merchandise  in  the 
proper  environment.  It  provides  an  excellent  back¬ 
ground  for  suggestive  selling. 

A  display  such  as  this  offers  a  merchandising  sug¬ 
gestion  to  all  dealers  of  electrical  appliances.  Here  the 
consumer  sees  the  product  in  use.  slie  sees  the  results 
of  its  use  and  she  sees  it  in  its  projier  setting.  It  is 
indeed  a  dynamic  dis])lay  and  in  contrast  with  the  hid¬ 
den  electrical  goods  department  in  many  .stores,  offers 
a  very  clear  reason  why  some  stores  enjoy  a  profitable 
appliance  business  and  others  do  not. 


“Sixteen  Lessons  in  Selling” 

“Sixteen  Lessons  in  Selling,”  by  Louise  Ber¬ 
nard,  Research  Bureau  for  Retail  Training, 
University  of  Pittsburgh,  published  by  Mer¬ 
chants  Trade  Journal,  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 

Price  $1.00;  in  quantities  of  ten  to  twenty- 
five,  75  cents;  twenty-five  to  fifty,  50  cents; 
fifty  to  one  hundred,  25  cents. 

This  manual  is  a  welcome  addition  to  the  literature 
on  salesmanship.  The  fundamental  principles  of  sales¬ 
manship  remain  the  same,  but  Miss  Bernard  has  found 
in  these  sixteen  lessons  a  very  fresh  and  interesting 
way  of  presenting  the  underlying  principles. 

“The  Customer  as  a  Guest  of  the  Store,”  “What  to 
Show  and  How  to  Show  It,”  “Making  the  Merchan¬ 
dise  Stay  Sold.”  are  only  a  few  of  the  subjects  of  very 
interesting  lessons. 

To  make  the  series  more  usable  the  introduction  out¬ 
lines  a  general  plan  for  the  course,  with  advice  on 
organizing  classes.  Stores  desiring  to  initiate  or  carry 
on  salesmanship  instruction  will  find  this  publication 
very  useful.  M.  C.  C. 
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Important  Resolutions  Passed 

(Continued  from  page  241) 


WHEREAS,  There  is  now  before  the  United  States 
House  of  Representatives  a  bill  (H.  R.  8493)  by  Con- 
{jressman  Hogg  of  Indiana,  to  regulate  the  manufac¬ 
ture  and  sale  by  the  Government  of  stamped  envelopes 
with  the  return  address  card  printed  thereon,  and. 

WHEREAS,  This  bill,  if  enacted,  would  increase 
the  cost  of  such  necessary  supplies  to  all  users, 

HE  IT  RESOLVED,  That  this  measure  is  opjKised 
by  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association,  liecause 
it  will  materially  increase  the  cost  of  such  goods,  and 
is  contrary  to  |)ublic  interests. 


HE  IT  RESOLVED,  That  we,  the  members  of  the 
National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association,  express  to  Mr. 
H.  Gordon  Selfridge,  Jr.  our  pleasure  in  having  him  as 
our  guest  at  the  Twenty- Eirst  Annual  Convention,  and 
thank  him  ftir  the  message  which  he  brought  to  the 
retailers  of  America. 

*  *  * 

BE  IT  RESOLVED.  That  the  members  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association  extend  their  sin¬ 
cere  and  cordial  thanks  to  all  the  speakers  who  par¬ 
ticipated  in  the  jirogram  of  the  Twenty-First  Annual 
Convention,  and  to  all  Committees,  and  others  who 
contributed  to  its  success. 


TRAINING  COURSE  BY  TRAVELING  EDUCATIONAL  DIRECTOR  STIMULATING 


Our  short  time  training  course  for  salespeople  was 
given  at  James  McCutcheon  and  Company,  Fifth 
Avenue,  New  York,  during  the  month  of  March,  by 
our  Traveling  Educational  Director.  The  store  reports 
that  Miss  Case  handled  its  unusual  personnel  ])rohlem 
in  a  very  gratifying  manner. 

To  ([note  the  superintendent.  “There  has  been  a 
general  awakening  throughout  the  store.  As  a  result 


of  the  classroom  discussions  on  today’s  problems  in 
selling,  department  discussions  have  l)een  stirred  up, 
and  the  salespeople  have  become  more  self-critical  and 
more  questioning.” 

Miss  Case  preceded  her  training  work  by  doing  some 
service  shopping  in  the  store,  and  making  a  survey  of 
the  telephone  service  before  she  was  known  to  the 
em])loyees. 


A  L  D  lsn*t  this 


J  A  R  E 


^^your  kind  of  Hotel?” — 

IsnT  this  the  kind  of  hotel  you’d  like  to  stay  at  when  in  New  York? 

NEAR  EVERYTHING.  Directly  opposite  Macy’s,  in  the  heart 
of  the  retail  and  wholesale  district.  On  all  transit  lines. 

REASONABLE  RATES.  Single  rooms,  $2,  $2.50,  $3  and  $3.50. 
Double  rooms  $3,  $3.50,  $4,  ^4.50  and  $5.  Large  outside 
rooms. 

COZY,  QUIET  ROOMS.  34th  Street  is  busy  by  day  but  quiet 
at  night.  You  will  sleep. 

Drop  me  a  line  as  to  when  you  are  coming,  and  type  of  room  required, 
and  we’ll  he  all  ready  for  your  arrival. 

IGNATIUS  M.  WIESE,  Manager 


116  W.34th  St. 

(at  Broadwoy) 
New  York  City 

CHickering  4-4100 


Herald  Square  Hotel 


Say  you  saw  it  in  THE  BULLETIN 
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RESUME 


The  information  concerning  legislation  and  other  Controllers  are  charged  with  the  working  out  of 
topics  of  vital  concern  to  all  retailers,  contained  in  the  a  proper  ratio  between  expense  and  sales  and  Mr. 
Editorials,  is  worth  reading  carefully  and  filing  for  Henry's  article  makes  a  real  contribution  toward  the 
future  reference.  (See  page  225)  solution  of  this  problem.  (See  page  247) 


The  “Quality  Movement”  is  making  excellent  prog¬ 
ress  and  the  statements  and  addresses  of  President 
O’Connell  have  been  one  of  the  most  important  factors 
in  arousing  nation-wide  interest  (See  page  234) 


An  analysis  of  the  speeches  presented  at  the  Annual 
Convention,  discloses  several  outstanding  trends  of 
thought  among  executives  from  every  section  of  the 
country.  Mr.  Kaylin  presents  a  number  of  these  major 
problems  in  his  review.  (See  page  238) 


Quality  in  merchandise  depends  on  definite,  scienti¬ 
fically  ascertainable  facts — not  on  guesswork  and 
opinions.  (See  page  250) 


The  Sales  Promotion  Calendar  for  June  is  filled 
with  concrete,  practical  suggestions  gleaned  from  suc¬ 
cessful  promotions  of  stores  throughout  the  country. 
(See  page  251) 


The  advertising  code  and  the  concise  statements  con¬ 
cerning  legislative  problems,  contained  in  the  Resolu- 
titms  passed  at  the  Convention,  should  l)e  carefully 
read.  (See  page  240) 


The  electrical  merchandising  problems  is  a  merchan¬ 
dising  problem  which  must  be  solved  by  working  out 
an  effective  distribution  technique,  adapted  to  the 
sjiecial  demands  of  this  type  of  goods.  Display  is  a 
vital  factor  in  any  sales  plan.  (See  page  242) 


Conditions  make  it  necessary  for  stores  to  reduce 
not  only  total  expenses  but  the  ratio  of  expense  to 
sales.  This  cannot  l)e  done  by  random  slashing  of  the 
expense  budget,  l)ecause  many  “economies”  can  destroy 
the  possibilities  of  sales  efficiency.  Mr.  Petree  suggests 
economies  which  have'  been  tried  out,  and  have  proved 
worthwhile.  (See  page  243) 


To  “see  ourselves  as  others  see  us”  is  an  excellent 
e.x|>erience  for  store  executives  or  salespeople,  since 
the  reactions  of  the  buying  public  are  of  such  primary 
im])ortance.  (Sec  page  255) 


Store  frontage  and  windows  represent  a  substantial 
expense  whether  or  not  advantage  is  taken  of  the 
attention  gaining,  and  selling  possibilities  of  window 
displays.  (See  page  258) 


The  realization  has  l)een  spreading  that  an  especial 
technique  must  be  worked  out  for  smaller  volume 
stores  which  do  not  have  separate  executives  for  each 
store  function.  Pioneering  is  still  necessary  in  formu¬ 
lating  this  technique  and  the  exchange  of  information 
made  possible  by  this  new  department  of  our 
Bulletin,  can  aid  materially  in  developing  effective 
plans  for  procedure  for  smaller  volume  stores.  (See 
page  259) 


Note  the  time  and  place  of  the  Concurrent  Conven¬ 
tions.  An  outstanding  program  is  being  prepared. 
(See  page  244) 


Receiving  and  marking  of  merchandise  may  not 
afford  the  dramatic  elements  to  interest  consumers, 
but  they  are  important  factors  in  a  well  managed  store. 
•Achieving  economies  while  maintaining  efficiency  in 
these  departments  calls  for  careful  study.  (See  page 
261) 


The  opinions  of  nearly  fifty  merchandising  expert 
who  expressed  their  thoughts  concerning  present  da 
problems,  agree  with  the  ideas  of  most  of  the  speaker 
at  the  February  sessions. — Now  for  applying  then 
(See  page  245) 


Consumers,  as  well  as  buyers  and  salespeople, 
should  be  given  information  which  enables  them  to 
recognize  good  quality.  (See  page  264) 


